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HE attention of one who studies the development of 

political thought, particularly of that gravitation toward 

political realism which was accomplished at the begin- 
ning of the modern era and is associated with the name of 
Machiavelli, is constantly arrested by that passage in the fif- 
teenth chapter of The prince in which Machiavelli himself 
speaks of the guiding principles underlying the whole of his 
observations. 


It now remains for us to consider what ought to be the conduct and bearing 
of a Prince in relation to his subjects and friends. And since I know that many 
have written on this subject, I fear it may be thought presumptuous in me to 
write of it also; the more so, because in my treatment of it I depart from the 
views that others have taken. But since it is my object to write what shall be 
useful to whosoever understands it, it seems to me better to follow the real 
truth of things than an imaginary view of them. For many Republics and 
Princedoms have been imagined that were never seen or known to exist in 
reality. And the manner in which we live, and that in which we ought to live, 


1 Tn his edition of Il principe (Oxford, 1891), p. 282, L. A. Burd writes with reference 
to this sentence: “The following is the most important passage illustrating Machiavel- 
li’s purpose and method.” 
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are things so wide asunder that he who quits the one to betake himself to the 
other is more likely to destroy than to save himself.? 


In this passage Machiavelli succinctly summarizes the meth- 
odological principles underlying the argument of The prince and 
later of the Discorsi, and draws a firm and definite line of de- 
marcation between himself and his “‘idealist’’ predecessors, who 
sought to adapt and subordinate political theory to a theological 
or metaphysical pattern. Machiavelli took his stand on obser- 
vation and experiences derived from political practice; without 
a purely empirical foundation all insight into the true nature of 
politics, all comprehension of the laws behind political phenom- 
ena, seemed to him impossible. A sense of pride seems to 
emerge from his repudiation of the standpoint of his predeces- 
sors and from his statement and defense of the revolutionary 
position which he had adopted; it is as if he himself foresaw the 
far-reaching consequences implicit in the application of the 
methods of realism to the realm of political thought. 

It may perhaps be legitimate to draw yet another conclusion 
from the passage quoted. Machiavelli’s attack on the political 
theorists of the last hundred years* shows that he was perfectly 

2 I quote from the English translation of The prince by N. H. Thomson (“Harvard 
classics,” Vol. XXXVI). The latest critical edition of Machiavelli is: Tutte le opere 
storiche e letterarie di Niccold Machiavelli, ed. Guido Mazzoni and Mario Casella 
(Florence, 1929). 

3 Burd, p. 282, states: “In the words ‘molti si sono immaginati republiche’ etc., it is 
uncertain whether Machiavelli was thinking mainly of classical writings, and especially 
Plato, or of the political handbooks of the middle ages, such as Dante’s De monarchia, 
and St. Thomas Aquinas’ De regimine principum; probably he had both in view.”” But 
cf. P. Villari, Niccolo Machiavelli e i suoi tempi (Florence, 1881), II, 385: ‘‘E qui allude 
non tanto agli antichi, quanto agli scrittori del Medio Evo, come Egidio Colonna e 
Dante Alighieri, agli eruditi del secolo XV, come il Panormita, il Poggio, il Pontano ed 
altri molti, i quali avevano sostenuto che il sovrano deve aver tutte le virtua, e ne avevano 
fatto un ritratto ideale di religione, di modestia, di giustizia e generosita.”’ (This passage 
is not contained in the English translation of Villari’s book by Linda Villari [London, 
1892].) I am inclined to agree with Villari that Machiavelli was mainly thinking of the 
humanist literature of the quattrocento. This article is partly the outcome of investiga- 
tions, resulting from this assumption. 

Subsequent to the acceptance of this article by the Journal of modern history, 
tw0 studies have been published which deal with questions closely related to the 
subject of this study, namely, the connection between Machiavelli and his literary 
predecessors. The first is the article by D. Cantimori, “Rhetoric and politics in Italian 
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well aware that with The prince he was plunging into a highly 
controversial subject; therefore 2 comparison of Machiavelli’s 
work with the literature he attacked may give us a clue to the 
origins of The prince and the reorientation of political theory 
that it implied. For it is common experience that the real sub- 
stance of an intellectual discussion is not at the time fully rec- 
ognized by the disputants themselves. Differences of opinion 
that later only seem to be differences of a “technical” kind 


humanism,” Journal of the Warburg Institute, I (1937), 83-102, in which the question of 
Machiavelli’s relation to humanism is discussed in a general way and some actual 
points of contact are established through an examination of the intellectual trends of 
the Orti Oricellari. 

The other is the book by A. H. Gilbert, Machiavelli’s ‘Prince’ and its forerunners. 
‘The Prince’ as a typical book de regimine princtpum (Durham, N.C., 1938). As this 
title seems to suggest that the subjects of A. H. Gilbert’s book and of my article are 
very much alike, a few remarks on the differences that exist between the book and my 
study seem necessary. The view that the connection between Machiavelli's The prince 
and the mirror-of-princes literature needs investigation forms the background of both 
studies. A. H. Gilbert examines The prince chapter by chapter, pointing out where 
passages of a similar kind or thoughts touching upon the same problems occur in the 
prince literature. He does not intend to prove that these works were sources for 
Machiavelli, but he believes that something can be learned from them about the general 
intellectual atmosphere in which The prince was written. Moreover, it is Mr. Gilbert’s 
main thesis that Machiavelli’s The prince is intended to fit into the regular pattern of 
the de-regimine-principum books, that it is “‘a typical book de regimine principum’”’ and 
the “sole living representative” of this literary genre. There are two main ways in 
which I differ from A. H. Gilbert, which may explain the somewhat different results at 
which we arrive. Although I agree that Machiavelli tended to make his book conform 
to the usual pattern, I believe that this was an afterthought and had nothing to do with 
the original purpose and conception (cf. the last section of my article—written, of 
course, before A. H. Gilbert’s book was published—where these questions are discussed 
at great length). The other point on which I differ from A. H. Gilbert is that I shall 
endeavor to establish direct links between Machiavelli and his literary predecessors. 
To this end, I find it necessary to distinguish between the mirror-of-princes literature in 
general and the specific form which humanism gave this literary genre, and to analyze, 
in considerable detail, the humanist ideas on princes and princeship. 

After having indicated the differences between A. H. Gilbert’s book and my study, I 
wish to say that I consider the book very enlightening on the general background of 
Machiavelli's ideas. Since Machiavelli was the author not only of The prince but also of 
the Discorsi, it would seem to me very useful if the material concerning the “good state”’ 
and republics could be brought together in a similar way. The investigation of the “‘in- 
tellectual milieu’’ of Machiavelli’s works seems to me a much neglected but very 
promising path for achieving an understanding of his political realism. The fact that 
three different studies using this approach have appeared within such a short time may 
be considered proof of this contention. 
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appear at first to be profound and insuperable, and the funda- 
mental principles common to both sides in the discussion are 
overlooked. And even when the cleavage is really as profound 
as the disputants themselves suppose, concentration on the 
same question creates a certain connection between the oppo- 
site sides; in a new theory there is often to be traced the in- 
fluence of an old one which it has combated and superseded. 
For this reason it may not be without interest to devote some 
attention to those writers whom Machiavelli subjected to such 
trenchant criticism in The prince. 

When Machiavelli wrote The prince, humanism was the rul- 
ing intellectual force of the day. It had exercised its influence 
on political theory and produced its own political literature, 
which, particularly the writings of the humanists on the subject 
of the prince, Machiavelli must have had in mind. The political 
ideas of the humanist writers of the quattrocento are, however, so 
largely overshadowed by the systematic social philosophy of the 
middle ages which preceded them and the “realist” political 
science that immediately followed them, that they have never 
so far been thoroughly examined.‘ Since an investigation of the 
quattrocento literature on the subject of the prince may perhaps 
throw Machiavelli’s book into sharper relief, we seem to be 
justified in devoting our attention to this neglected sphere and 
in attempting a comprehensive survey of the conception of the 
prince as it had developed in the humanistic literature of the 
quattrocento. 


* The one recent contribution is the book by C. Curcio, La politica italiana del ’400 
(Florence, 1932). Besides this stimulating but brief survey, the only existing summaries, 
which are both incomplete and out of date, are those of G. Ferrari, Corso sugli scrittori 
politici italiani (Milan, 1862), and C. Cavalli, ‘La scienza politica in Italia,’’ Memorie 
dell’I.R. Ist. Venet. di scienza, lettere ed arti, XI (1862), 405 ff. 

The only attempt comparable to the one here presented was made by F. von 
Bezold, “Republik und Monarchie in der italienischen Literatur des 15. Jahrhunderts,” 
Historische Zeitschrift, LX XXI (1898), 433-468. I cite special studies in their appropri- 
ate place. General discussions of humanism will be found in V. Rossi, J! quattrocento, 
storia letteraria d’Italia (Milan, 1933), and in G. Toffanin’s most recent work, Storia 
dell’ umanesimo (Naples, 1935). 

A bibliography, giving the more recent Italian literature in the field of the history of 
political thought, is contained in F. Battaglia, Lineamenti di storia delle dottrine politiche 
(Rome, 1936), pp. 59-75. 
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I 


When he wrote The prince, Machiavelli, as we have said, 
plunged into a highly controversial subject. It occupied the 
center of the stage in the intellectual discussions of his day. 
Now, the nature of princeship and princes is an ancient, ever 
recurring theme in political literature.’ The main outlines of the 
discussion were laid down in antiquity in the various writings 
on kingship;® and in the middle ages the tradition was trans- 
formed and developed into a complete and compact literary 
form, that of the “mirror of princes,” which survived until the 
nineteenth century.’ This literary form, although the course 
was never quite interrupted, was of little importance during the 
earlier phase of the Italian humanist movement, and it was not 
until the second half of the fifteenth century that it re-emerged 
as a favorite topic of discussion. A great variety of writings 
appeared on the subject of the prince, which suddenly occupied 
the center of the intellectual stage.* Political interest was con- 


5L. K. Born’s articles: “The perfect prince according to the Latin panegyrists,”’ 
American journal of philology, LV (1934), 20 ff.; ““The specula principis of the Carolingi- 
an renaissance,’ Rerue belge de philologie et d'histoire, XII (1933), 583 ff.; “The perfect 
prince, a study in thirteenth and fourteenth century ideals,’’ Speculum, III (1928), 
470 ff., provide the first scientific analysis of the mirror-of-princes literature. A fairly 
complete bibliography of this literature, dating from the twelfth to the seventeenth 
centuries and classified according to countries will be found in L. K. Born’s article, 
‘*Erasmus on political ethics,”’ Political science quarterly, XLIII (1928), 541. Born has 
collected the results of these studies in the introduction of his edition of Erasmus, 
The education of a Christian prince (“‘Columbia University records of civilization’’) (New 
York, 1936). Some useful remarks concerning the general probleras of the mirror-of- 
princes literature will be found in the introductory chapter of W. Kleineke, Englische 
Fiirstenspiegel vom Policraticus Johanns von Salisbury bis zum Basilikon Doron Kénig 
Jacobs I. (“Studien zur englischen Philologie,”’ Heft 90) (Breslau, 1937). 

6 Cf. n. 14 of this article and Born’s remarks in his article in Revue belge, XII, 583. 

7 Cf. Born, in Revue belge, XII, 584. 

§ Born’s bibliography in his article in the Political science quarterly, XLIII, 541, gives 
the following quattrocento writings: “‘Leonardo Bruni, De studiis et litteris, for Battista 
de’ Malatesti of Urbino (ca. 1444); Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, Letter to Sigismund of 
Tirol (1448) and De liberorum educatione, for Ladislaus of Hungary (1449); Francesco 
Filelfo, De morali disciplina and Letter to Giovan Sforza (ca. 1481); Baptista Saccus 
Platina, Principis Diatyposis (ca. 1481); Francesco Patrizi, De regni et regis institutione 
and De institutione rei publicae (ca. 1494); Joannus Jovianus Pontanus, De principe liber 
(ca. 1503); Bracciolini Poggio, De officiis principis (1504); Niccolo Machiavelli, I/ 
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centrated on it. The humanists, who, to begin with, had almost 
completely neglected the subject, suddenly developed an in- 
tense interest in it. The explanation lies in the political trends 
in Italy, of which some description is essential to a study of the 
humanist literature on the prince.°® 

The defeat of the emperor in his struggle with the pope had 
involved the breakdown of the universal political conceptions 
of the middle ages, and it was in Italy that the change in the 
political and intellectual atmosphere became first and most 
acutely perceptible. For after the elimination of emperor and 
pope there was no central power in Italy and there was no longer 
any firm ideological basis for Italy’s political and social life. 
The medieval conception of a universal, organically articulated 
political order was no longer compatible with the complete in- 
dependence which, in practice, the individual Italian states en- 
joyed; and it was this situation, and the consequent need of an 
intellectual reorientation, that made humanism possible and 
determined the course of its development, particularly in the 
sphere of political thought. This situation resulted in the politi- 
cal interest of the humanists being at first directed toward re- 
publicanism—the republicanism of the Italian city-state; for, 
where autocratic forms of government survived, the rulers the- 
oretically derived their authority from the empire and sought 
to have their position legalized by it. In these cases the tie with 
principe (1513).’”” According to G. Gaida’s introduction to Platina’s History of the popes 
in Muratori, Rerum italicarum scriptores (1913), III, Part I, xiii, the date of Platina’s 
book should be corrected to “between 1465 and 1468.”” Diomede Carafa, De regis et boni 
principis officio (ca. 1480), and Giuniano Majo, De majestate (ca. 1492), should be added 
to Born’s list. The fact that the earlier writings are mainly concerned with the educa- 
tion of princes, while only the words dating from the latter part of the century deal with 
the nature of princeship, further underlines the developing interest in these problems in 
the course of the quattrocento. 

® Detailed accounts of Italian history during the trecento and quattrocento are con- 
tained in the Cambridge medieval history, Vol. VII, chaps. i and ii, and in J. Loserth, 
Geschichte des spiteren Mittelalters (Munich, 1903), pp. 306 ff. The contrast between 
republican and monarchical Italy and the differences of type between the princes of the 
trecento and those of the quattrocento were first described in the first book of J. Burck- 
hardt, Civilisation of the renaissance in Italy, English tr. of 15th ed. by S. C. Middlemore 


(London, 1929); I quote Burckhardt from the recent German Gesamtausgabe (Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1930), Vol. V, which gives the unchanged original text. 
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the political system of the middle ages survived—at any rate, 
theoretically. But in the case of the republican cities of Italy, 
no tie bound them to the medieval world-state; in the political 
history of the western world they represent the first appearance 
since antiquity of the self-sufficient autonomous state. As such 
they inevitably constituted both the chief interest and the chief 
difficulty of the political theorists of that time. The celebrated 
formula of Bartolus, Civitas sibi princeps, which made it pos- 
sible to include the republican cities of Italy within the system 
of Roman law,’ derived from the attempt to legalize the new 
state of affairs. But even more effective than this theoretical 
impulse in focusing interest upon the republics was the weight 
of political events. For the republics had led the victorious 
struggle against the emperor; it was they who had become the 
decisive political and economic factors in Italy. To think of 
Italy in the fourteenth century is to think of her city-republics: 
Florence, Siena, Venice, Pisa, Genoa. But while political theory 
associated with, and deriving from, this bourgeois-capitalist de- 
velopment was still germinating, the political aspect of Italy 
began to alter. A period of stagnation and retrogression fol- 
lowed a period of world-wide economic expansion. Italy was 
thrown back upon herself, and out of the welter of Italian states 
there crystallized a group of great powers, which overthrew the 
smaller and weaker ones and reduced them to dependency. 
Corresponding to this alteration in the distribution of power 
in Italy and the concentration of it in the hands of the more 
powerful states, an alteration took place within the states 
themselves. Power tended to be concentrated in the hands of a 
few families or a single one. The democratic wave with which 
the fourteenth century began was followed by a period of reac- 
tion, and in the course of the fifteenth century autocracy be- 
came the predominant form of government in Italy. Venice 
alone, of the more important states, preserved the forms of a 
republican aristocracy. The Visconti had established autocracy 
so firmly in Milan that, when their line extinguished, opposition 
to the rule of Francesco Sforza was quickly overcome. In Flor- 

10 See C. N. S. Woolf, Bartolus of Sassoferrato (Cambridge, 1912), pp. 115, 121, 148. 
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ence the quattrocento saw the rise of the Medici, who preserved 
the appearance of a republican form of government but grad- 
ually succeeded in gathering all the essentials of power into 
their hands. But the most vital alteration in the world of Italian 
states came from the south. After a period of internal discord 
and dissension, order was re-established in Naples, which once 
more assumed an active role as one of the great powers of Italy. 
Thus, side by side with bourgeois-capitalist city-states that had 
become the prevalent pattern in northern and central Italy, a 
monarchical, territorial, feudal state reasserted its claim to polit- 
ical power; and its overlord, Alfonso of Aragon, was legitimized 
because of the glamour that surrounded an ancient hereditary 
dynasty. 

Such was the political development which called forth a new 
interest in princes. Its consequence was that the political 
thought of the humanists, which started by being “‘republican,” 
became “monarchical.”" But it was plain that it was a new 
kind of prince that had arisen in Italy."* The condottiere who 
founded a dynasty and the city family that worked its way up 
to a ruling position in its own city were phenomena that could 
only have occurred in a self-sufficient world of entirely inde- 
pendent states. Political theory was faced with the problem of 
legitimizing this new kind of prince and assimilating him to 
the still surviving medieval concept of kingship. The new inter- 
est in princes implied the existence of new, unprecedented prob- 
lems. 


II 


In an account of the political trends in the Italy of the 
quattrocento, the necessary basis for our main task, the descrip- 
tion and analysis of the prince-literature of the humanists, is to 
be found. Yet, by affording this description of the political 


4 Tt should, of course, be remembered that Florence was the center of humanism and 
that, because of that fact, republicanism was stronger and survived longer than would 
have been justified by the historical significance of the republican city-state within the 
Italian system. Nevertheless, the development characteristic for the whole of Italy, as 
outlined in the text, determined the change of emphasis in political thought. 


2 See Burckhardt, p. 10. 
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situation and by showing the connection between the political 
events and the reawakening of the interest in princes and prince- 
ship, we seem already to have arrived at an opinion on this sub- 
ject contrary to that usually held. For Machiavelli’s censorious 
verdict, quoted above, has been often reiterated; and it has 
been generally accepted that the political writings of the human- 
ists lacked the urge of political conviction and were remote 
from, and alien to, reality;!* whereas we, by drawing attention 
to the political developments which led the humanists to take 
up the question of the prince, seem, on the contrary, to demon- 
strate a direct connection between the literature of this genre 
and the political conditions under which it was written. Yet 
such a statement is not intended to imply more than that the 
original impulse sprang from reality. Beyond that, the question 
as to what extent the humanists were influenced by reality, and 
what rudiments of realism there were in their writings before 
Machiavelli set up the realistic principle as the basis of his 
political thought, can be determined only by a detailed consid- 
eration of their writings; it can be determined only by finding 
out whether these writings represent more than a resuscitation 
of known and traditional ideas or whether they deviate from 
the traditional mode and contain new and original thought. 
Our task, therefore, of examining the prince-literature of the 
humanists distinctly falls into two parts: first, to investigate 
these writings in their relation to their literary models and try 
to distinguish between what is new and original and what is 
traditional in them; after this to more closely examine the re- 
spects in which these writings deviate from tradition with spe- 
cial regard to their connection with the political situation of 
their time. Thus we shall try to find out whether they form a 
link in the chain that led to Machiavelli’s realism. 

There can be no doubt that these writings are, in the main, 
of abstract nature. As has already been hinted at, two intel- 
lectual currents met in the humanist literature on the subject 

18 Cf. Bezold, loc. cit., p. 449: “Die... . Leistungen, die der Humanismus auf dem 


Gebiet der Staatslehre aufzuweisen hat, gehéren zweifellos zu den schwiichsten Seiten 
dieser . . . . Literatur.’’ This view is opposed in Curcio’s book. 
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of the prince. In the first place, as products of humanism, these 
writings were based on antiquity and were chiefly intended to 
be a reproduction of ancient ideas. In the second place, they 
were part of the centuries-old stream of the mirror-of-princes 
literature. Unlike the problem of the “good citizen” or “the 
best state,” antiquity provided no authoritative literary pattern 
for the problem of the “good prince.”!* There was scope for 
ancient influence to show itself in the treatment and handling 
of individual aspects of the problem. But the medieval “‘mirror 
of the accomplished prince” was the sole available pattern for 
its treatment as a whole.” 


14 Certainly, the mirror-of-princes literature originated in antiquity, and the ancient 
world produced quite a number of treatises belonging to this category (cf. Ueberwegs 
Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, erster Teil: Die Philosophie des Altertums, ed. 
K. Praechter (Berlin, 1926], p. 27*). But they are no works of great interest; only few 
represent the type in a pure form, and none of them could claim the authority of a great 
name (the Secretum secretorum, doubtless of great influence on the medieval mirror of 
princes [cf. A. H. Gilbert, “‘Notes G. the influence of the Secretum secretorum,’’ Speculum, 
III (1928), 84-98], was omitted from the humanist translations of Aristotle’s works). 
The two writings which are most frequently mentioned by the humanists—Isocrates’ 
address to Nicocles and a treatise by Dion of Prusias—were regarded even by them as 
somewhat superficial and unimportant products (cf. F. Patricius, De regno et regis in- 
stitutione [Paris, 1567], Book I, chap. iv). Besides that, there were classical patterns for 
works on the “education of a prince’’ like Xenophon’s Cyropaedia and the Institutio 
Traiani, ascribed to Plutarch. In general, cf. the chapter on “‘Ancient theories of state- 
craft” in L. K. Born’s introduction to his edition of Erasmus, The education of a Chris- 
tian prince, pp. 44-93. 

16 Tn the century and a half that lay between the golden age of the medieval mirror 
of princes and the humanist literature on the subject not a single essential new trait was 
introduced into the theoretical picture of the prince. Certainly interest in the problem 
did not completely die out during the “republican’”’ period of humanism. The very fact 
that a proportion of humanists lived at prince’s courts and depended on princes for their 
livelihood helped to keep interest in it alive (especially since Petrarch’s letter to Frances- 
co di Carrara and that of Salutati to Carlo of Durazzo provide examples of a friendly 
attitude toward princes on the part of leading humanists even in the early stages of the 
movement). The court humanists were often entrusted with the practical task of edu- 
cating the prince’s children. Thus the education of princes became a humanist topic. 
In this sphere Guarino (see G. Bertoni, Guarino da Verona [Geneva, 1921]}) and Vit- 
torino da Feltre (see W. H. Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre and other humanist educators 
[Cambridge, 1905]) were generally regarded as the most influential figures. Cf. also 
W. H. Woodward, Studies in education during the age of the Renaissance (Cambridge, 
1924). 

The court humanists naturally also felt it incumbent upon them to come forward as 
defenders and champions of princeship. The question whether Caesar was a “‘tyrant”’ or 
a “true prince” produced the dividing-line between the “‘monarchist”’ and “republican” 
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The medieval picture of the prince had not been static and 
unchanged.'® Beginning in a limited way, by emphasizing the 
religious significance of the prince’s function, it had enlarged 
its scope by adopting the concept of the prince as the governing 
member of a living body. Then, at the end of the thirteenth 
century, it had undergone a fundamental transformation, main- 
ly as a result of the impact of the political doctrine of Aristotle, 
and had tried to embrace the whole field of political institution, 
especially in its military and judiciary aspects. It was in this 
highly developed form, in which the influence of antiquity was 
already apparent, that it exercised an influence on later times. 
The best and fullest example of this development is the work 

of Egidio Colonna." 

- Egidio’s book had an enormous scope, which was probably 
the main reason for its popularity. Egidio aimed at complete- 
ness in dealing with his subject. He intended to leave no aspect 
of it untouched. He dealt alike with the prince as a personality 
and with princedom as an institution; he dealt as well with the 
prince’s character and the ordering of his court and household 
as with the object of the state'® and its administration’’ and 


humanists, and discussion of this problem persisted throughout the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, but the debate did not lead to a really thorough examination of the 
problem. (The positive or negative attitude to this problem is by no means a criterion 
of a medieval or modern outlook, as Burckhardt still assumed; cf. A. von Martin’s 
preface to his edition of Coluccio Salutati’s Traktat ‘“‘Vom Tyrannen’’ (“‘Abhandlungen 
zur mittleren und neueren Geschichte,” Heft 47] [Berlin, 1913], pp. 38 ff.; also E. 
Walser, Poggius Florentinus Leben und Werke [‘‘Beitriige zur Kulturgeschichte des 
Mittelalters und der Renaissance,” Vol. XIV] [Leipzig, 1914], pp. 164-73; and, in 
general, F. Gundolf, The mantle of Caesar, tr. J. W. Hartmann [New York, 1928], pp. 
139 ff.) 
16 For the medieval development cf. Born’s article in Speculum, III, 502 ff. 


17 On the importance of Egidio’s work cf. C. H. McIlwain, The growth of political 
thought in the West (New York, 1932), pp. 338-43; for the wide popularity of Egidio’s 
book cf. J. Roeder, Das Fiirstenbild in den mittelalterlichen Fiirstenspiegeln auf franz- 
sischem Boden (Miinster, 1933), pp. 56 ff.; also Born in Speculum, ITI, 488, n. 1, and, 
in general, R. W. and A. J. Carlyle, A history of mediaeval political theory in the West 
(Edinburgh and London, 1928), Vol. V. I quote Egidio’s book from the Rome edition 
of 1556. 


18 T.e., the maintenance of justice. The section on justice is in Book III, sec. 2, as is 
also the distinction between rez and tyrannus. 

19 The institution of councilors and their selection and use in Book III, sec. 2, 
chaps. xvii-xx. 
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with the art of war.” Yet, in spite of the handbook character 
of his work, Egidio’s rigidly dogmatic attitude is essentially 
that of the middle ages. The medieval character of the book 
is demonstrated, in the first place, by its method. Egidio argues 
purely deductively from general propositions and assumptions 
regarding the nature of the universe. In the second place, his 
work is infused with the concepts of medieval Christianity. In 
his eyes the whole of man’s worldly, social existence is co-ordi- 
nated with the life beyond. From this assumption he deduces 
the prince’s place in the world. The prince is the intermediary 
between God and man. Most of the attributes Egidio demands 
of kings and kingship he deduces from this proposition. Te 
states, for instance, that the prince’s goal should not be the 
acquisition of power, honor, or wealth, but that he must aim 
rather at developing those qualities in himself that fit him to 
fulfil his religious functions. Egidio proceeds to build up a sys- 
tem of Christian princely ethics." The prince, he says, must 
set an example to his subjects, both in the conduct of his private 
life and the ordering of his court and household. Thus, when 
Egidio describes the ordering of the prince’s household, he 
merely draws a picture of how a model household ought to be 
managed according to the precepts of religion.” He deduces 
the prince’s political duties from those principles of natural jus- 
tice by which the prince himself was bound and which it was 
his duty to see applied.” 

On comparing Egidio’s treatment of the subject with that of 
the humanists, one is at first struck by the apparent absence of 


20 In a special section at the end of the book (Book III, sec. 3), closely following 
Vegetius. 

21 In the first part of the first book Egidio shows that a king should not covet worldly 
goods; the second and third parts treat of the virtues a king should possess. The 
classification of the virtues in the first four chapters of Book I, sec. 2, clearly reveals the 
influence of Aristotle. 

2 This is the theme of Book II. The universal applicability of the rules there laid 
down is underlined by the constantly recurring phrase: “quod decet omnes cives et 
maxime reges et principes.”’ 

3 Egidio, p. 314: “‘Sciendum est regem et quemlibet principantem esse medium inter 
legem naturalem et positivam.”’ 
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any common feature. The writings of the latter are character- 
ized, above all, by those elements which distinguish the political 
thought of humanism from that of the middle ages. The reli- 
gious orientation of political life has lost its former predomi- 
nance. Thus, while for Egidio the good ruler’s reward was an 
outstanding position in the hierarchy of the next world, for the 
humanists his reward was fame. That is but one example of 
how the humanists abandoned religious motives in their political 
theory. Further, the humanists introduced a new basis for dis- 
cussion. They founded their arguments on historical example 
instead of abstract theoretical deduction. The historical ex- 
amples that they used were, of course, taken exclusively from 
the ancient world, particularly the Roman world;*‘ and all their 
political theorizing was patterned on antiquity. Beyond these 
characteristically humanist features, however, a careful study 
of these writings on the prince will reveal a number of traits 


“which they have in common with the medieval conception. 


Like the medieval authors, the humanists attempted to discover 
a norm and to describe the ideal prince. In both cases the quali- 
ties of this ideal prince were determined by a political concep- 
tion which is fundamentally peaceful and unrealistic: the tasks 
of the quattrocento prince were exclusively confined—like those 
of his medieval predecessor—to the administration of justice 
and the maintenance of peace. In accordance with this basic 
principle, the just and mild king, surrounded by wise councilors 
and keeping within the confines of the law, remained the ideal 
of the quattrocento. Even apart from this common basic atti- 
tude, however, it is possible to trace the direct influence of 
Egidio in the quattrocento literature on the prince and especially 
in the works of the two writers who dealt most fully with the 
subject: Platina’s (1421-81) De vero principe* and Francesco 

4 While the use of historical arguments is a general characteristic of this humanist 
literature, the exclusive referring to Roman history for this purpose is usually a sign 


of a definite political tendency. Cf. H. Baron, “La rinascita dell’etica statale 
romana nell’umanesimo fiorentino del quattrocento,”’ Civiltd moderna, VII (1935), 21 ff. 

2%] used an edition of 1608, printed in Frankfurt. On Platina see G. Gaida’s intro- 
duction to Platina’s History of the popes, in Muratori, Rerum italicarum scriptores (1913), 
III, Part I. 
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Patrizi’s (1412-94) De regno.* These authors, like Egidio, dealt 
both with the personal side of princeship and with princeship 
as an institution, and thus a certain resemblance between their 
works and his was created. Egidio had set up a kind of standard 
of completeness to which any subsequent treatise on the subject 
was expected to conform. Nevertheless, Patrizi’s and Platina’s 
books both exhibit certain characteristic deviations. Patrizi 
expanded the boundaries of his subject by a section devoted 
to the prince’s education, in which he classified the art of war- 
fare as a necessary part of the prince’s training. With Platina 
the problems of state administration are considered in relation 
to ethics, to a certain extent as practical examples of the appli- 
cation of virtues. This shows that more importance was at- 
tached to the personal than to the institutional side of the prob- 
lem. The shorter writings, such as those of Majo’, Poggio,”® 
Pontano,”® and Beroaldus,*® are confined to dealing with the 
personality of the prince and consist of no more than catalogues 
of virtues. 

Thus, besides the introduction of a new method of approach 
and the omission of the religious motivation, the emphasis on 
the catalogue of virtues is the main feature by which these 
humanist writings are distinguished from their medieval prede- 
cessors. It is not hard to explain why the humanists focused on 
and developed the subject of princely virtues as formulated in 
the medieval mirror of princes. The explanation lies in the in- 
fluence of the classical world. By confining themselves to the 
composition of catalogues of virtues, the writers could pattern 
themselves closely on ancient models and adopt the schemes 
provided by Aristotle in the Nicomachean ethics or by Cicero in 

26T used an edition of 1567, printed in Paris. On this book cf. G. Chiarelli’s article, 
“Il De regno di Francesco Patrizi,’’ Rivista internazionale di filosofia del diritto, XII 
(1932), 716-38. Unfortunately, I was unable to see F. Battaglia, Enea Silvio Pic- 
colomini e Francesco Patrizi, due politici senesi del quattrocento (Florence, 1936). 

” De majestate (Man. Ital. 1711 in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris). 

38 Poggio Bracciolini (the younger), De officiis principis liber (Rome, 1504). 

2°“De principe,’ in G. Pontano, Opera omnia soluta oratione composita (Venice, 
1518), Vol. I. 


“De optimo statu libellus,” in Filippi Beroaldi, Varia opuscula (Basilea, 1515), 
pp. 123-33. 
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De officits. Under this influence the humanist catalogue of vir- 
tues took on a new aspect and came to differ from those of the 
middle ages. Purely worldly virtues took their place beside the 
religious ones and even superseded them in the degree of inter- 
est they aroused;*! moreover, those worldly virtues were con- 
sidered purely from the point of view of their effect, their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages being exactly weighed. This is 
particularly true of the virtue of liberalitas, which was now re- 
garded as a means of consolidating the position of the ruler. 
The question whether a prince should strive to make himself 
feared or loved was discussed as a serious, practical problem; 
and though it was invariably answered in the traditional idealist 
manner, opportunities for realistic observations were necessarily 
provided in the course of the discussion.** With Pontano (1426- 
1503) this literary form ceased to be merely an enumeration of 
individual virtues and emerged as a compact and comprehensive 
psychological sketch.** The specific contribution of the human- 
ist writers to the development of the mirror-of-princes litera- 
ture can thus be characterized as an amplification and a more 
searching discussion of the problems raised in the earlier cata- 
logues of virtues. Starting from this approach, they succeeded 
in presenting a new problem: Was it permissible, they asked, 
to apply to the specific case of the prince the ethical norm 
postulated quite generally for every human being? Must not 


%! Egidio provides a relatively simple catalogue of the virtues: the cardinal virtues 
(prudentia, justitia, fortitudo, temperantia) are followed by eight minor virtues (mag- 
nificentia, magnanimitas, etc.) and finally by the twelve passions. The exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the virtues in Patricius, Books V-VIII, comprising a complete statement of 
ancient psychology, on the other hand, contains some fifty virtues and vices. Platina 
again enumerates but a few, scarcely more than the main virtues—prudentia, justitia, 
fides, fortitudo, modestia—but including also liberalitas and magnificentia. On Pontano 
see below, p. 466. 

% This problem was originally raised in antiquity; then in Egidio, Book I, sec. 3, 
chap. iii: ‘“‘Quomodo decet reges et principes se habere ad odium et ad amorem.” A 
very interesting discussion of the subject will be found in Diomede Carafa, De regis et 
boni principis officio (Naples, 1668), p. 19, and in Pontano, p. 90. O. Tommasini, La 
vita e gli scritti di Niccold Machiavelli (Roma, 1911), II, 115, n. 2, characterizes it as a 
purely academic dispute. 

33 See below, p. 466. 
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the prince practice virtues differing essentially from those of 
his subjects or of the ordinary citizen?** 

At this point we have found a connecting link between the 
humanists and Machiavelli—this despite the fact that, at the 
first sight; an abyss seems‘to separate the idealist conception 
of the prince from the realistic conception of power-politics 
which dominated Machiavelli’s writings. The quattrocento, by 
concentrating attention on the ethical problems of princeship 
and thus on the personal characteristics of the prince, started 
a tendency which reached its culmination in Machiavelli’s prop- 
osition that the vital, the determining, factor in politics was the 
prince’s personality. And one can say that the famous chap- 
ters® of The prince, in which Machiavelli investigates the qual- 
ities that make the successful prince and in which he falls most 
foul of conventional morality, were but a consequence of push- 
ing to its logical conclusion the argument that first appeared 
in the writings of the humanists: whether the virtues and char- 
acteristics of the prince ought not to be different from those of 
the private citizen. 


Ill 


While indicating that there is some connection between the 
humanists and Machiavelli, we have already broached the im- 
portant question whether the humanist writings were touched 
by the politics of their time and can be considered as having 
presaged the realism of Machiavelli. This question cannot be 
answered in the affirmative simply on the strength of this one 
point—that the humanists were already aware of the problem 
as to the difference between prince and private citizen—since 
this problem did not present itself to them in the light of its 
true importance but rather as a by-product, an unexpected re- 
sult reached almost automatically in the course of the inquiry. 
On the contrary, in general we have seen that the humanist 

* Cf. Patricius, Book III, chap. i: “Sicut aliae sunt regis virtutes, aliae privatorum.” 
Or Majo, chap. xviii: “De lo peso che porta la Majestate’’; here, the quiet life of the 


private individual is distinguished from that of the king “‘essendo sempre bisogno de 
arme e de compagsi stare circumdato.” 


%T refer to chaps. xv-xix. 
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writings invariably started by accepting the traditional identity 
between the ideal prince and the ideal human being; and, be- 
cause of this fact, their contents and form were, to a large ex- 
tent, predetefmined by the medieval tradition of the mirror of 
princes. And even those elements which they added—the more 
comprehensive catalogue of virtues and the strenger emphasis 
on the personality of the prince—were endorsed by a literary 
authority, that of antiquity. 

Yet these innovations, though facilitated by a literary au- 
thority, cannot be said to have originated there. With regard 
to the enlargement of the catalogue of virtues, the manner in 
which it was transformed and the choice of the secular virtues 
selected for particular emphasis clearly reveal the influence of 
contemporary reality. One result of this influence is that the 
external signs of princely power and display now receive par- 
ticular attention. Egidio had considered the possession of power 
and worldly honors as of no significance. He even regarded with 
a certain amount of distrust all bodily games and exercises 
which provided opportunities of princely display.** But in the 
writings of the quattrocento, hunts, tourneys, and games counted 
as the essential constituents of the princely life and were de- 
scribed in great detail. They belonged to magnificentia, which 
now made its appearance as one of the most characteristic vir- 
tues of the prince.*” And in company with magnificentia there 
was introduced the pregnant idea of majestas, a heading which 
included everything which contributed to making an outward 
impression of princely power. How completely Majo (d. 1493) 

36 Cf. Egidio, Book II, sec. 2, chap. xiii: “Sic ergo instruendi sunt pueri erga ludos, 
ut non omnino prohibeantur a ludis: sed ut moderate habeant ludos honestos et libera- 
les’’; also his attitude to wealth (Book I, sec. 1, chap. vii) or to magnificentia (Book I, 
sec. 2, chaps. xix-xxi). 

7 Cf. Patricius, pp. 105 ff.: “Nam mediocritas illa, quae in civili viro laudatur, 
nonnunquam in rege neutiquam satis esset, nec numerum perfectae laudis in eo im- 
pleret. Ea enim quae in viro privato liberalitas dicitur, in rege magnificentia sit 
oportet. Et frugalitas, quae modestiae temperantiaeque comes est, maximis laudibus 
effertur in civili viro: in rege autem minoris est laudis, et frigidior utique habetur.” 
This passage is followed by the chapters on hunting, riding, games, etc. For Majo’s 
attitude see the two chapters on magnificentia: “Prima magniffentia: riding” and 
“Seconda magnificentia: hunting.” 
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identified this conception with the very idea of the prince is 
shown by the fact that he entitled his book “De majestate.” 
Pontano attached no less importance to the new conception of 
majestas.*® A great part of his work**—and he himself regarded 
it as a particularly important and original part—is devoted to 
the question of princely deportment.*® Pontano maintains that 
the prince’s gestures, his way of speaking, the sound of his 
voice, and even his dress and table manners—the whole of his 
life, in fact—must be subject to exact rules which are stated in 
minute detail;“! Pontano’s view amounts to the claim that the 
respect accorded to the prince is determined by his outer bear- 
ing and deportment. He must rise above his subjects by the 
strict observance of an elaborate ceremonial. This is a super- 
ficial answer to the question concerning the essence of princely 
power, but it is an attitude that wholly corresponds to the ex- 
cessive regard for form which characterizes the Renaissance 
and is reflected in the ceremonial prescriptions of the lists of 
court precedence which originated in Italy at that time.” 
But it is the declining interest in the institutional aspect of 
the problem and the concentration of the writers’ attention on 
the personality of the prince which most clearly reveals the in- 
fluence of political reality. For this change in emphasis was 
wholly appropriate to the ruthless character of quattrocento 
princeship with its dependence on the personal qualities of the 
ruler. The purely personal approach to the subject is apparent 
in Majo’s book,** more perhaps than in any other. At the same 
38 Pontano, p. 91: ““Maxime autem opinionem tum subiectorum tum caeterorum 


hominum conciliabit ea quae hunc a quibusdam etiam non indoctis viris quamvis parum 
proprie majestas vocatur, sed non sit mihi de verbo controversia.”’ 

39Qn Pontano’s treatise cf. E. Gothein, “Die Renaissance in Siiditalien,”’ in his 
Schriften zur Kulturgeschichte (Munich and Leipzig, 1924), I, 197-203. 

 Pontano, p. 95. He says that if he had time, he would write on this subject a 
special treatise, which was greatly needed. 

4t Pontano, pp. 41 ff. 

# Cf. P. Funk’s introduction to his translation of P. C. Decembrio, Leben des Filippo 
Maria Visconti (Jena, 1913), p. 29; also E. Satow, Guide to diplomatic practice (3d ed.; 
London, 1932), p. 22, and, in general, Burckhardt, pp. 260 and 262. 

“8 quote from the original in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Man. Ital. 1711). On 
Majo cf. E. Percopo’s article, ““Nuovi documenti su gli scrittori e gli artisti dei tempi 
aragonesi,” Archivio storico per le provincie napoletane, XIX (1894), 740 ff. Further 
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time it is a good illustration of a work intimately associated with 
a specific political situation. It is distinguished from the re- 
maining prince-literature by the fact that its primary purpose 
was to prove that a contemporary ruler, Ferrante of Naples, 
was to be regarded as an embodiment of the ideal prince. Majo 
planned the book with that object in view. He starts each chap- 
ter with a brief description of a special virtue; he then goes on to 
demonstrate with the aid of quotations from ancient authors 
how necessary that virtue is for a ruling prince, and ends the 
chapter by quoting some deed or incident from the life of 
Ferrante as an illustration of that particular virtue having been 
realized in practice. There is, of course, a large dose of humanist 
flattery in this method of treatment. This is made abundantly 
plain when Majo’s idealized portrait is compared with the char- 
acter of the real Ferrante, which was certainly not ideal. But 
Majo’s work does not consist entirely of empty eulogy. He 
makes a serious attempt to survey and appreciate with some 
completeness the historical events of Ferrante’s reign. The at- 
tempt, of course, led him into making some remarkably false 
judgments and ascribing some remarkably unreal motives to 
Ferrante.‘ Nevertheless, Majo had a certain feeling for the his- 
torical significance of individual events. For example, in his sec- 
tion on “Justice” he deals very thoroughly with the overthrow 
of the powers of feudalism in Naples and the establishment of a 
strong, central government and quite rightly emphasizes it as 
the most important event of Ferrante’s reign.“ Majo regards 
references to Majo in T. Persico, Gli scrittori politici napoletani dal ’400 al ’700 (Naples, 
1912), pp. 68-75, and G. Loiacano’s article, “L’opera inedita ‘de majestate’ di Giuniano 
Majo e il concetto del principe,”’ Atti della R. Academia di scienze morali e politiche di 
Napoli, XXIV (1891), pp. 329 ff. (this article gives excerpts from Majo’s treatise). 
Although I must regard Loiacano’s estimation of this work as exaggerated, Persico’s 
condemnation seems equally extreme. 

44 As when he says that it was virtue alone that caused Ferrante to support Rhodes 
against the Turks (in chap. vii, ““Benignita della majestate”). Similarly in chap. xi, 
*‘Amatore della verita,” it is stated that it was only Ferrante’s respect for his given 
word that caused him to reject an appeal from the people of Volterra, and therewith the 
possibility of making himself the master of Italy. 

Chap. xvii, ““Pieta de re’: “Hai tolta et extincta omne fattione mala et pernitione, 
tolta omne seditiosa partialita, omne discordia publica et omne guerra civile et in- 


testina, non sono piu capo populi, ma uno capo... . uno titulo, uno standardo socto 
una arma..... 
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every historical event as being purely and simply the conse- 
quence of the prince’s personality. History had ceased to be 
conceived of as being controlled by the intervention of God or 
supernatural powers; the only decisive factor was now the per- 
sonality of the prince. Majo’s attitude illustrates a conception 
of history generally accepted at the time. It shows that the 
tendency of the quattrocento princeship literature to accentuate 
the personal aspects of the problem was rooted in the historical 
individualism of the age. 

In spite, however, of these traits by which contemporary 
politics have left their stamp on the humanist writings, in the 
main, as we said, the idealistic conception remained unchanged; 
and, although there are instances where practical problems 
crept in and are clearly recognizable,“ there is no manifestation 
of a thoroughgoing realism, no appreciation of the power-factor 
and the egoistic purposes which dominate the political life. That 
is the more strange since a definite trend of realism did exist in 
the quattrocento, and since writers, having practical aims in 
view, knew and used the vocabulary of unqualified realism. An 
example of this in the prince-literature is Diomede Carafa 
(1406-87), De regis et bont principis officio.*7 That Carafa’s in- 
terests were entirely concentrated on practical questions is 
shown by the very chapter headings of his book: “De tuendo 
imperio, de jure dicendo et justitia servando, de re familiari et 
vectigalibus administrandis, de subditorum civitatisque com- 
modis preservandis.” Certainly, Carafa, like his contempo- 
raries, was fond of quoting maxims from ancient authors** and 

“ Instances in which the catalogue of the virtues was used for the discussion of 
wholly practical problems have already been cited, and similar traces of topical politi- 
cal impressions are clearly recognizable in many works of this type; cf. e.g., Prévité- 
Orton’s introduction to his edition of Titus Livius Fruliviensis, Opera hactenus inedita 
(Cambridge, 1932), pp. xxx—xxxv. 

47 On Carafa see T. Persico, Gli scritiori politici napoletani, pp. 75-94, and Persico’s 
biography, Diomede Carafa, womo di stato e scrittore del secolo XV (Naples, 1899), in 
which, on pp. 147 ff., he deals with Carafa’s “‘doveri del principe.”’ (I quote from a 
Latin translation of the Italian original, published in Naples in 1668, since only sections 
of the Italian original have been printed.) 

48 On p. 17, Cicero; on p. 27, Caesar; on p. 81, Ovid. 
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apophthegms from traditional controversies;** but he is basical- 
ly concerned only with the practical lessons to be drawn from 
these generalizations,*®° and the conclusions at which he arrives 
are often surprisingly similar to Machiavelli’s. The best illus- 
tration of this is the sentence in which he announces that the 
guiding principle of politics is self-interest: “Kings and peoples 
of the whole world, deliberating concerning the government of 
their affairs, pursue their own advantages and are wont to put 
their interests before the ties of relationship and friendship.”™ 
But Carafa’s work derives its exceptional character simply from 
the fact that it does not belong to the scheme of humanist 
prince-literature: it was a political memorandum,” written by 
the leading Neapolitan minister for the use of a Neapolitan 
princess who had just been married to the Duke of Ferrara; it 
was not intended for publication.** As soon as an author had 
literary ambitions, he felt it necessary to set an ideal standard 
and write of an imaginary political world. 

Thus, the humanist prince-writings only reflect contemporary 
reality to that extent of embodying the historical individualism 
of their age; they do not go so far as to adopt a thoroughgoing 
realism. Yet even their inability to go beyond a purely literary 
and idealistic attitude to politics has a factual cause and should 
be explained in terms of the author’s general intellectual back- 
ground. Political consciousness in general, no less than the spe- 
cific historical individualism embodied in the works we are dis- 
cussing, was decisively influenced by the fact that Italy of the 
quattrocento was politically isolated from the rest of Europe. It 

9 As, e.g., whether the prince should strive to be loved or feared, on p. 19: “Cum 
autem duae omnino regni tuendi rationes sint, amoris una, altera timoris. . . . . : 

50 Eg., in his second chapter, on justice, like every humanist author, he takes as his 
starting-point the principle, “‘justitia omnis felicitatis humanae fundamentum’”’; but it 
immediately leads to a detailed discussion of the administration of justice (p. 38) and to 
making a whole series of observations on prison inspection (p. 43), safety of roads (p. 
46), and the need for a special law for aliens (p. 49). 

51 Carafa, p. 19: “‘Totius autem fere orbis reges populosque in gubernandi status sui 
deliberationibus commoda sua sequi et ea, tam generis quam affinitatis et amicitiae 
vinculis anteponere solere.”’ 

52 Cf. Persico, Carafa, p. 148, n. 2. 

53 Besides, it was written in Italian, not in Latin (cf. n. 47 above). 
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was an epoch of mutually balancing powers striving after an 
equilibrium. The Italian political situation in the quattrocento 
consisted of a number of known and calculable forces, and 
success was in the hands of him who knew how to calculate and 
give due weight to each. All the factors of the political situation 
were within the perspective of the intelligent observer. This 
ceased to be the case after the French invasion of 1494, which 
put an end to Italy’s isolation and brought her once more within 
the orbit of the inexorable dynamics of world-historical events. 
History, in other words, once more appeared as the manifesta- 
tion of an incomprehensible and uncontrollable power. Under- 
lying the political rationalism of Machiavelli and the cinquecento 
was a passionate concern to discover the hidden laws of his- 
tory’s involutions. The principle of political realism was born 
on men’s striving to learn the laws of politics by penetrating to 
their very essence. By the application of those laws, once they 
had been discovered, Machiavelli’s prince would have it within 
his power to be the master of politics. Thus, all trace of the 
idealized human personality as such vanished from Machiavel- 
li’s portrait of the prince, and its place was taken by the super- 
personal conception of reasons of state.5‘ Prior to the upheaval 
of the French invasion an optimistic faith in man’s power to 
have the whole of politics within his purview, and understand it, 
could still be preserved. In concentrating attention on the per- 
sonal factor in politics, the quattrocento writers prepared the way 
to a “realistic’”’ psychological approach to politics, such as exists 
now; but, inasmuch as the limits of man’s control over history 
had not yet been discovered, there was, as yet, no need to 
abandon the ideal standard of the middle ages, and it was still 
possible to regard the setting-up of the notion of an ideal hu- 
man being, with all the pedagogic appeal that such a notion 
possessed, as a serious contribution to political thought. 


IV 
In so far as we have shown the humanist contribution to 


prince-literature in relief against the background of that litera- 


**See F. Meinecke, Die Idee der Staatsrdson in der neueren Geschichte (Munich and 
Berlin, 1924), p. 52. 
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ture as a whole, our survey can be called complete. Yet there is 
one element present in the intellectual interest in the prince 
which our analysis has not touched upon: the need, in the quat- 
trocento, for a new justification and legitimization of princeship. 
This was a point of great and immediate importance: the 
princes were, for the most part, usurpers; the existence of neigh- 
boring republics showed that autocracy was, by no means, a 
necessity; monarchy having been shorn of its religious sig- 
nificance, the notion that it was ordained by God had lost its 
once unassailable power. In the light of these three points, what 
necessary justification was there for monarchy? On what au- 
thority could princes prove their right to hold sway over other 
mortals? 

It is hardly surprising that this subject was not dealt with in 
the works we have analyzed, since, in choosing the prince as 
their subject, these authors had implicitly allied themselves 
with the monarchical idea.» The problem was seriously dis- 
cussed only when it occurred under more general headings in the 
philosophical literature of the time. Thus, it is there that we 
must seek to learn the contemporary attitude toward the prob- 
lem of the justification of the prince. Until we have done this, 
one fact of our subject—a survey of the position of the prince in 
the consciousness of the time—will have been neglected. 

Whenever the problem had been raised in history, the solu- 
tion was sought along one or the other of two contrary intel- 
lectual lines. One was the ““democratizing”’ conception,®® which 
regarded the prince as the holder of an office with definitely 
circumscribed functions. The other, the “absolutist”’ concep- 
tion, sought the solution of the problem along the lines of the 
personal elevation of the prince, who was regarded as directly 
inspired by God and thus as the unrestricted arbiter of the 

% These writings contain references to the significance of monarchy and discuss 
whether monarchy should be given preference over the two other forms of government 


in the Aristotelian scheme, but the observations made on these topics are very super- 
ficial. 


56 Meinecke’s formulation, p. 348: “‘Demokratische Nivellierung des... . Herr- 
schers.”” 
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state.5’ The thinkers of the quattrocento, no less than the others, 
adopted one or the other of these lines. In consequence we may 
confine our survey io those quattrocento writers who developed 
one or the other of these lines in an original way. The first to 
deal thoroughly and at length with the democratic conception 
of monarchy was Leon Battista Alberti (1407—72).°* His trea- 
tise, De iciarchia,** is written in the form of a dialogue between 
some young Florentines and Alberti in his old age. The younger 
men, when asked what they would best like to be in the world, 
reply without hesitation that the height of their desire would be 
to be princes. Further questioning elicits the information that 
princeship appears desirable to them because it involves the 
right to give orders and to do what one likes one’s self. Alberti 
answers them by describing what he considered princeship to 
involve. Like everybody else who has ever drawn a picture of a 
democratic prince,®’ he compares the relation of the prince to 
his people to that of a father to his family.’ The prince, he says, 
is not outside or above his people, but the latter are a com- 
munity of which the prince is an indispensable member.® Al- 
berti then goes on to define in detail the prince’s functions in the 
commonwealth. In his eyes the prince is a state functionary. 
He deduces the necessity of functionaries in general from the 
consideration that there must be somebody whose business it is 
to see that the laws are applied.®* The prince is the supreme 

5? For these two lines of thought in the middle ages cf. O. von Gierke, Political 
theories of the middle ages, with introduction by F. W. Maitland (Cambridge, 1900), 
p. 33: “‘So there was, on the one hand, a tendency to exalt the person of the Ruler,”’ and 
p. 34: “‘None the less, however, the thought that Lordship is Office found emphatic 
utterance.” 

58 On Alberti, in general, see the latest study by G. Semprini, L. B. Alberti (Milan, 
1927). 

5® Reprinted in L. B. Alberti, Opere volgari, ed. A. Bonucci (Florence, 1843), ITI, 7 ff. 
The passages most important in the present context are on pp. 14-21 and 116-24. 

6 Already Petrarch had drawn such “‘democratic’”’ conclusions from the comparison 
between the prince and the father (in the letter to Francesco Carrara). 

% On the comparison between state and family see Alberti, pp. 122 ff. 

62 On the family as a working unit see Alberti, p. 123. 

$3 Alberti, p. 18: “‘Forse non potendo il conditor delle leggi provvedere a tutte le cose 


particolari, diede ad alcuni, come al duttor dello esercito, al prefetto navale, cosi al 
principe, a’minor magistrati qualche arbitrio. . . . . ‘ 
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magistrate;* it is his responsibility to preserve the foundations 
of the social life of the community, to keep the state peaceful 
within and free and inviolate among the neighbors.® With the 
prince’s functions circumscribed in this way, there was no ques- 
tion of his possessing unlimited power. The most he could ask 
of any of his subjects was what a patriotic “good citizen” would 
regard it his duty to do in any case. Hence, the prince’s func- 
tion consisted less in giving orders than in admonishing and 
exhorting.*© Thus the conception of the prince assumed a spe- 
cifically bourgeois character in Alberti’s thesis; and, if we con- 
sider that the humanists in their catalogue of virtues took over 
the civil virtues of the Stoics practically unaltered®’ and that 
whole passages in Platina’s De principe vero are practically in- 
terchangeable with parts of his treatise De cive,®* it will be seen 
that Alberti’s views represent only the conscious culmination of 
a train of reasoning which was quite widespread. Apart from 
Alberti’s fundamental ideas, it is interesting to note the im- 
portance he attached to the influence of personal insight and 
wisdom in political life. One is involuntarily reminded of Plato’s 
famous saying that philosophers should be kings and kings phi- 
losophers. 

This is a sign of the influence of Plato, of which there are only 
sporadic traces in the first half of the fifteenth century and 
which became predominant only in the second half of the cen- 
tury. The development which the “democratic” theory of prince- 
dom underwent toward the end of the century bears witness to 
this fact. For under the influence of Platonism the democratic 
theory was driven to its logical extreme, though in a form so re- 
fined and spiritualized as to be deprived of all practical political 
content. This is manifested in Ficino’s (1433-99) commentaries 

64 Alberti, p. 20: “Il principe, cioé il sommo magistrato.” 

65 Alberti, p. 18: “Cosi seguita che il principato non concede arbitrio d’imponere 
nuova servitu alli altri, ma impone, a chi lo regge, necessita civile di conservare liberta 
e dignita alla patria, e quiete a’ privati cittadini.” 

66 Alberti, p. 19: “Questa ragione di comandare, se tutti saranno modesti e ben 
sensati, pare a me sara non altro che un esortarli, confermarli, sollecitarli.”’ 

87 See above, n. 31. 


68 Cf. Gaida’s biography of Platina, pp. xiii ff. 
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on Plato’s Politikos.*® According to Ficino, Plato wishes to de- 
scribe the world-monarch in the Politikos. If Plato did not 
entitle his book “monarchos”’ but called it “politikos,”’ i.e., vir 
cwilis, he meant to imply that the world-monarch must make 
his appearance in a mild and human form, as a citizen among 
other citizens.”° 

Ficino himself recognizes the remoteness of all this from 
reality; so he logically makes a radical distinction between the 
ideal and the real world. But, philosopher and Platonist as he 
is, he attaches value to the ideal world alone. The true ruler 
was not he who possessed the position and outward trappings of 
power, but he who surpassed all others in intellect and upright- 
ness, even though he occupied no public position at all.“! One 
criticism of the institution of monarchy had constantly recurred 
since ancient times. Although it might be the best form of gov- 
ernment when a good king is on the throne, it was objected that 
there had never been a really good king and never could be one. 
In Ficino the argument is pushed to absurd extremes. It is not 
he who has the outward power who is king, but only he who is 
legitimized by his own inner deportment, even if outwardly no 
trace of his kingly situation is perceptible. 

The democratic theory was very closely bound up with the 
whole intellectual trend of humanism. Its contrast, the absolu- 
tist theory, was much harder to reconcile with the intellectual 
tendencies of the day—and there were much greater difficulties 
in providing it with a convincing moral justification—still it 
corresponded to a more primitive attitude of mind, and this 
lent it an obstinate vitality. The situation is well illustrated in 
Alberti’s De iciarchia, in which the point is made that, though 

69“ Argumentum Marsilii Ficini in librum Platonis de regno, vel civilem,”’ in Marsilii 
Ficini opera (2d ed.; Basle, 1576), II, 1294-96. Cf. also E. Gothein, “‘Platos Staatslehre 
in der Renaissance,”’ Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, III 
(1912), 8-24. 

70“Ejiusmodi vero gubernatorem atque curatorem saepius civilem vocat virum 
quam regem significans adeo humanum, ac si fieri possit, mitem esse debere, ut inter 
cives videatur esse concivis.” 

71 “Quod si quis longissimo quodam intervallo prudentia et justitia manifeste cunctos 


exuperet, hunc etiam si privatus vixerit, esse regem omnium a deo creatum absque 
controversia indicat.”’ This Platonic view embodies his own opinions. 
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the sophisticated would accept the more enlightened conception 
of the prince, the people would never understand it but would 
cling to the idea of the prince’s natural right to unlimited 
power.” Absolutism can only really be justified by religion. 
This is why Platonism exercised a decisive influence on the ab- 
solutist as well as the democratic line of thought, for it replaced 
the obsolete medieval theological conception of rulership by a 
new religious conception appropriate to the age. But before we 
can make clear what use the absolutists made of Platonism, we 
must consider the wider question: What aspects of the Platonic 
political doctrines bore fruit in the intellectual soil of the quat- 
trocento as a whole?’* The most important influence of these 
doctrines was that they directed attention to the laws and con- 
stitution of the state.74 Entirely new vistas were opened up 
when men had their attention drawn to constitutional prob- 
lems; the state ceased to be regarded as something permanent 
and unchanging and came to be looked at as pliable raw ma- 
terial, susceptible of being molded at will.” The ancients had 
attributed divine honors to the founder of the state, and the 
humanists had copied them; but now he had to share his honors 
with a new figure, that of the lawgiver; and not only he who put 
a new code into force was regarded as such, but also he who 
merely worked out a new code in theory. Political philosophers, 
such as Plato himself, were considered as important to politics 

72 Alberti, p. 21: “‘A me questo pud persuadersi, ma alla moltitudine dubito; perd 
che pare che all’imperio sia innato e additato farsi ubbidire imperando.”’ 

73 Cf. E. Gothein, “‘Platos Staatslehre,”’ loc. cit., although in this paper I carry the 
point further than Gothein. 

74 Their importance was already stressed by Gemisthos Pletho, who can be regarded 
as the first Platonist of the Renaissance; his main work is entitled ““Laws’”’ (Traité des 
lois, ed. Alexander [Paris, 1858]). The significance which he attaches to the constitution 
is also clear from his political memoranda, published by A. Ellissen, Analekten der 
mittel- und neugriechischen Literatur (Leipzig, 1860), Vol. IV, Part Il. Above all, cf. 
Ficino’s commentary to Plato’s De re publica. 

75 Thus the idea of “‘mixed government,” which plays such an important role in 
Guicciardini’s and Giannotti’s work, was regarded as Platonic (see, e.g., George of 
Trebizond, Comparationes phylosophorum Aristotelis et Platonis (Venice, 1523], p. 136) 
and, although known to the earlier humanists, began to arouse greater interest only 
after the Platonic revival. I hope to deal more fully with this question in a study on 
“The idea of ‘mixed government’ from St. Thomas of Aquinas to Bodin.”’ 
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as practical statesmen like Solon and Lycurgus.” A divine rev- 
elation resided in wisdom, and wisdom empowered the wise to 
rule” and freed them from all limiting or binding restraints. 
This theory admirably suited the entirely undynastic character 
of the rulers of Italy at that time but became remarkably de- 
based in practice. 

, The Platonic postulate that the prince must be philosopher 
receded into the background. The idea which became upper- 
most in men’s minds was that the possession of power itself 
presupposed divine inspiration, and that he who founded a 
state was absolved from all restraints and could give the state 
the shape which it pleased him to give.’* Thus it came about 
that an idea which ripened only in the age of absolutism was 
preconceived in the quattrocento. A saying of Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent, ““Rappresentano il tutto i signor veri,’’’® reminds one 
of the saying of Louis XIV, “L’état c’est moi.”” In the absolutist 
theory of the quattrocento the prince for the first time assumed 
the role which later became the basic theme of Machiavelli’s 
The prince: the prince not as a dependent member of a given 
moral order but as the creative political man.*° 


76 Cf. Ficino in his Vita Platonis; Bessarion, “In calumniatorem Platonis libri IV,”’ 
Quellen und Forschungen der Gérres-Gesellschaft, Vol. XXII (Paderborn, 1927), p. 627; 
Gemisthos Pletho, Traité des lois, p. 30. 

™ Cf. especially the first two books of Christofero Landino, Disputationes Camaldu- 
lenses. 

8 Highly characteristic in this respect is Bessarion’s explanation of the meaning of 
the term tyrannus in antiquity: the ancients called thus “etiam eum, qui, etsi optime 
imperat, sibi tamen omnia tribuit et in sua unius potestate rerum omnium arbitrium 
constituit, quem homines priscorum temporum vehementer detestabantur’’ (Bessarion, 
p. 583), and also ““Legum latorem autem sine tyrannide in constituenda nova re publica 
et sanciendis legum praeceptis vix miti lustratione, qualis est in coloniam mittere, ad 
exterminandos malos mores agere posse... . . Neque enim fieri potest, ut homines, qui 
vel suo consilio non eligunt aguntque, quae meliora sunt, vel recte consulentibus non 
parent, aliter quam vi et summa quadam necessitate a pravis moribus discedere possint, 
quam melius longeque facilius unus princeps quam plures potest inferre”’ (ibid., p. 587). 
It is clear that Bessarion reproduces the views of Plato; but, on the other hand, the 
closeness of these ideas to Machiavelli’s outlook is more than striking. 


79 In the Rappresentazione di San Giovanni e Paolo cf. Lorenzo de’ Medici il Magnifico, 
Opere, ed. A. Simioni (Bari, 1914), II, 111. 

8° The supposition of such a connection is perhaps supported by Machiavelli’s appeal 
to the founders of states in the sixth chapter of The prince; they are Moses, Cyrus, and 
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Thus a variety of ideas developed in the course of this discus- 
sion—ideas which pointed toward the future but which, on the 
other hand, are connected with the very traits which we have 
characterized as peculiar to the humanist prince-literature and 
which lent to that literature a substratum of philosophy. 


V 


The humanist prince-literature both influenced the later mir- 
ror-of-princes writings and contributed to the classical political 
theories of the Renaissance which developed in the cinquecento. 
That is to say, it lived on in the two literary trends from which 
it was chiefly composed. Yet it is not these trends that we wish 
to follow now. It was some passages from Machiavelli’s The 
prince that afforded a starting-point for this study by suggesting 
that there was some connection between Machiavelli’s The 
prince and the humanist prince-literature. Has this proved to 
be the case? At various points we have found definite links be- 
tween Machiavelli and the humanists: when they raised the 
problem as to the difference between prince and private citizen, 
when they envisaged the prince as a creative political foree— 
these are tendencies which clear the way for Machiavelli and 
which he took up. Thus it can be said that, although in the de- 
cisive factor of political realism, this literature did not, in any 
sense, pave the way for Machiavelli, Machiavelli nevertheless 
incorporated in his book certain intellectual trends which had 
already been developed by the humanists. 

Yet it is not these general trends alone that associate Machia- 
velli with the humanist prince-literature. Machiavelli was 
aware that he dealt, though from a new point of view, with 
matters that had been treated before; we now maintain that he 
was consciously refuting his predecessors and that this intention 
has left its mark on the structure of the The prince. That, then, 
is the thesis which we hope that this study will enable us to 





Romulus. Also, by the passage in chap. xxvi: “Nothing confers such honour on the 
reformer of a state as do the new laws and institutions which he devises. ... . / And in 
Italy material is not wanting for improvement in every form [‘in Italia non manca 
materia da introdurvi ogni forma’; I doubt whether the English translation gives fully 
the meaning of the Italian sentence].”’ 
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prove. First, there is reason to believe that Machiavelli endeav- 
ored to adapt the form of his book to the conventional literary 
form of this genre. There are especially two facts which render 
this supposition probable. In the first place, like the works of 
Machiavelli’s predecessors, all the earliest manuscripts of The 
prince have Latin chapter headings.*! Secondly, however, the 
dedication of The prince to Lorenzo Medici is an imitation of 
Isocrates’ Address to Nicocles;** and, as already stated, it is this 
address that was considered as the best-known ancient example 
of a “mirror of princes.” Since for that reason the humanists fre- 
quently referred to this speech, it is clear that Machiavelli fol- 
lowed an established tradition when he adopted Isocrates as his 
model. 

But the connection is a far more specific one. We have al- 
ready drawn attention to the fact that certain sections of The 
prince relate to the discussion raised by the humanist catalogue 
of virtues,** and it is my contention that Machiavelli deliberate- 
ly undertook these chapters as a refutation. 

I refer to chapters xv—xix of The prince. They constitute a 
coherent section, distinct from the remainder of the work; for 
in chapter xv Machiavelli states that he is about to examine the 
qualities necessary for a prince, and, after enumerating them 
one by one, he writes in chapter xix, “Having now spoken of the 
chief of the qualities above referred to, the rest I shall dispose of 

81 See Tommasini, IT, 89, and the edition of The prince in the most recent critical 
edition of Machiavelli’s works. 


® In spite of Tommasini’s protest (II, 110) there appears to be no possible doubt 
concerning Machiavelli’s imitation of Isocrates (which was first pointed out by Trianta- 
fillis, Niccolo Machiavelli e gli scrittori greci [Venice, 1875]). The argument that Machia- 
velli did not know Greek has to be invalidated by the fact that Latin translations of 
Isocrates existed; one by Erasmus was published in 1515 (1st ed., 1515; several other 
editions, 1516, etc.; see Bibliotheca Erasmiana, 2d ser. [Ghent, 1893]). There is no reason 
for assuming that the introduction of The prince, which was composed later than the 
main work, was written before 1515. The assumption that Machiavelli derived his 
knowledge of Isocrates from Erasmus’ translation would strengthen the supposition 
that Machiavelli was vitally interested in all new publications connected with the 
subject of princeship. Erasmus’ translation of Isocrates was published in one volume 
with his Institutio principis christiani, it was also often bound together with Patricius’ 
treatise. 


83 See above, Sec. II. 
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briefly with these general remarks,” and indicates that, having 
discussed the more important qualities in detail, he will deal 
summarily with the remainder. This summary forms the sub- 
stance of the nineteenth chapter. Thus, the subject taken up in 
chapter xv is concluded with the termination of chapter xix. 
The contention that these chapters form a whole is further sup- 
ported by the opening sentence of chapter xv: “It now remains 
for us to consider what ought to be the conduct and bearing of a 
prince in relation to his subjects and friends ....,” in which 
Machiavelli himself indicates that he is commencing a new 
theme with this chapter. This sentence indicates, moreover, 
that the chapters were written with the deliberate intention of 
providing an up-to-date rendering of the subject matter con- 
tained in the humanist catalogues of virtue, for it was the habit 
of the humanists to deal with general questions, such as that of a 
prince’s relations with his subjects and friends by introducing 
them into the conventional literary framework of the princely 
qualities, which, in its turn, was presented as a catalogue of 
virtues. And this is precisely what Machiavelli sets out to do, 
only from a new and realistic point of view. It is this chapter, 
moreover, which contains Machiavelli’s criticism of his prede- 
cessors’ approach to politics quoted at the beginning of this 
paper—the passage, that is to say, in which he expressly states 
that he is about to treat of matters that have often been dealt 
with before. A passage in chapter xvi affords further support to 
this theory. When Machiavelli starts discussing whether a 
prince should strive to be loved or feared, he characterizes the 
question as a disputd and thus shows that he was well aware of 
previous discussions of the subject. His chapter headings make 
the link we are trying to establish even plainer. The headings of 
chapters xvi, xvii, and xviii, respectively, are: “De liberalitate 
et parsimonia”’; “De crudelitate et pietate; et an sit melius 
amari quam timeri, vel e contra’; “Quomodo fides a principi- 
bus sit deservanda’”’; ““De contemptu et odio fugiendo.” Prac- 
tically the same chapter headings might have been used by the 
humanists in their catalogues of virtues; and, although the latter 
discuss the subject in far greater detail, Machiavelli has em- 
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phasized precisely those qualities which, in the works of the 
humanists, it appears important for the prince to possess.** 
There appears to be no doubt that Machiavelli did not merely 
refute the idealist interpretation of politics in general but that 
he wrote with the conscious aim of discrediting the idealized 
conception of the prince as contained in the catalogues of the 
virtues.** The “realistic” thesis of chapter xv was intended to 
replace that false conception. It is possibly another instance of 
the fact, often to be observed, that in proclaiming certain 
aspects of his thesis Machiavelli was motivated by a spirit of 
contradiction—perhaps even by a certain exuberant pleasure in 
paradox. Such an idea is thoroughly consistent with the view of 
those of Machiavelli’s contemporaries whose opinions we have 
reason to value and who stress this trait as a characteristic 
feature of his work.*® They were fully aware of the polemical 
character of Machiavelli's writings, concealed for us by the 
originality of his principles and the positive value of his con- 
tribution to political thought. 

Let us now inquire whether our conclusion that chapters 
xv-xix form a compact, independent whole, written by Machia- 
velli for the express purpose of adding a sequel and a refutation 
to the humanist’s catalogues of virtues, tallies with what we 
know of the composition of The prince. 


84 See above, Sec. II. 


85 J should like to point out that the passage quoted at the beginning of this paper, 
in which Machiavelli describes his realistic method, appears to me a direct paraphrase 
of certain sentences in Patricius. Patricius, p. 71, writes: “‘Nos igitur de unius viri 
dominatu aut imperio dicturi in his libris si ratione ac via disserere volumus, ad ultimam 
sui generis formam ac speciem sermonem nostrum redigamus necesse est atque in 
optimo principe fingendo talem formemus qualis fortasse nemo unquam fuit. Non enim 
quaerendum a nobis est, quis eiusmodi fuerit sed videndum erit qualis debeat esse ille 
quem optimum regem aut principem esse statuimus.”’ But this suggestion is, of course, 
hypothetical. 


86 Cf. Francesco Guicciardini’s judgment (quoted by Burd, p. 35): “... . ut pluri- 
mum estravagante di opinione della comune, e inventore di cose nuove ed insolite’’; 
also Luigi Guicciardini’s judgment: “‘. . . . oltre a questo volentieri tolsi il Machiavello 
per dipignere uno che con difficulta credessi le cose da credere non che quelle da rider- 
sene”’ (cf. F. Guicciardini, Opere inedite, IX (Florence, 1866], 267; and on the “‘dialogue”’ 
to which this statement refers, cf. my article, “‘Machiavelli in an unknown contempo- 
rary dialogue,”’ Journal of the Warburg Institute, I [1937], 163 ff.). 
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The most recent comprehensive discussion of the composition 
of The prince is to be found in Friedrich Meinecke’s introduction 
to a German translation of The prince.*’ Meinecke bases his 
conclusions on Machiavelli’s letter to Vettori of December 10, 
1513, the only document in which Machiavelli himself refers to 
his own work. He writes: 


I have composed a treatise De principatibus in which I enter as deeply as I 
can into the science of the subject, with reasonings on the nature of prin- 
cipality, its several species, and how they are acquired, how maintained, how 
ee [Philippo} will be able to inform you about it, and about the dis- 
cussions I have had with him on the subject, although I am still amplifying 
and pruning the work. 


Meinecke claims that Machiavelli’s remarks in this letter must 
apply not to the whole of The prince but only to the first eleven 
chapters of it, and he also states that there are certain signs that 
chapter xi was originally intended to be the final chapter. He 
therefore infers that the work originated in sections and that the 
chapters following chapter xi did not form part of Machiavelli’s 
original conception but represented a subsequent addition. In 


87 Machiavelli, Der Fiirst (“‘Klassiker der Politik,’’ Vol. VIII) (Berlin, 1923). 
Meinecke’s theory is opposed by F. Chabod in his article, “Sulla composizione de ‘Il 
principe’ di Niccolé Machiavelli,’’ Archivum Romanicum, XI (1927), 330-83. His argu- 
ments, however, do not appear to me convincing. 

Iu the first place, he attempts to show that Meinecke interpreted Machiavelli’s letter 
to Vettori in too literal a manner. This argument appears only permissible if Meinecke’s 
“literal interpretation” had led to an improbable conclusion. Secondly, he suggests that 
chaps. xii and xiii of The prince do not, in fact, repeat problems that have already been 
discussed. Of course, these chapters are no mere “‘repetition’’; but there can be no doubt 
that Machiavelli discusses in them questions which he has already raised before, and 
that the reader is at first surprised to note that he returns to them. In the third place, 
Chabod attempts to prove, independently from Meinecke, on the basis of a passage, 
alluding to the political situation in France, in chap. xiii, that The prince was com- 
pleted in December, 1513. Even if this somewhat questionable method of arguing is 
accepted at its face value, it would prove no more than that the passage in question 
no longer applied to the situation of France during the summer of 1514 and that, 
therefore, The prince must have been completed, at the very latest, during the spring 
of that year. All attempts to fix an earlier date for its completion on the basis of this 
passage are wholly artificial. 

Machiavelli’s original draft of The prince does not exist any more; I do not under- 
stand, therefore, how the editors of The prince in the recent critical edition of Machiavel- 
li’s works (p. Ixvii) can say that the state of the manuscripts conflicts with Meinecke’s 
theory. 
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the second part of The prince, which he states begins with chap- 
ter xii, Meinecke also distinguishes various subsections. Thus, 
chapters xii-xiv belong together, because they deal with mili- 
tary affairs; and chapters xv—xviii seem to him “a small special 
treatise on the relations of politics to the ethical values and 
feelings of the prince’s subjects.” 

All this fits admirably into our own thesis. Meinecke men- 
tions in support of his theory that Machiavelli changed the 
title of the work from De principatibus to Il principe, thereby 
indicating that a change of emphasis had occurred in the course 
of writing it and that a new theme had forced its way into the 
foreground. We may perhaps add that De principe was the title 
used by the humanists and that the alteration of title thus con- 
firms our theory of a close connection between the train of 
thought of the second half of The prince and the humanist’s 
writings on the subject. So far, our views correspond exactly 
with those of Meinecke. But in other respects the acceptance of 
our thesis involves parting from him. Although, as we men- 
tioned above, Meinecke distinguishes various subsections in the 
second half of The prince, beginning with chapter xii, he be- 
lieves that the second half of the book was conceived as a whole. 
This view is not, however, compatible with the thesis we are 
advocating, for it is an essential implication® of our thesis that 
chapters xv—xix did not originate as an elaboration of a trend of 
thought suggested by the general scheme of The prince but 
rather in response to an external literary stimulus. It follows 
that chapter xv begins an entirely new section and that no link 
whatever bridges the gap between it and the three preceding 
chapters. We must rather assume that the second part of The 
prince, commencing with chapter xii, consists of several distinct 
complexes of ideas loosely grouped together. We therefore sug- 
gest the following sequence in the composition of The prince.*® 


88 It has often been pointed out that chaps. xv—xix form a connected whole. 


8* My conclusion can be summarized by stating that it combines the views of 
Meinecke and Tommasini. Like Meinecke, I distinguish between two main parts; but in 
advancing the claim that the second part was written in sections I am led a step farther 
and recognize subgroups, thus supporting Tommasini’s division of The prince into three 
distinct parts. 
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Having completed working out his original idea in the first 
eleven chapters, Machiavelli proceeded to revise and amplify 
his work. In the course of this revision he added a more detailed 
account of his favorite subject, the art of war. He then felt im- 
pelled to examine his work from the point of view of the prob- 
lems dealt with in the writings of his humanist predecessors, and 
was thus induced to write a polemical reply to the traditional 
catalogues of virtues. In the remaining chapters he discussed at 
length certain additional problems raised in the literature of his 
time. 

The structure of The prince has always been examined in the 
hope of finding a solution to the much debated question whether 
the Italian nationalism of the last chapter formed an integral 
part of Machiavelli’s political outlook or whether it was merely 
a decorative conclusion—a rhetorical, humanist ornament. If 
we are right in our theory that from chapter xv onward Machia- 
velli was inspired by opposition to the humanists who pre- 
ceded him and that, consequently, the second part of The 
prince is very loosely composed and forms no connected unity, 
I believe we have to accept, as a further result, that also the last 
chapter, which is not prepared for by any hint in the preceding 
sections of the book, stands by itself, mainly intended as a con- 
cluding rhetorical flourish. This conclusion must not be inter- 
preted as a denial of national feeling in Machiavelli, but it does 
show that nationalism had no definite and prescribed place in 
his system. It indicates that nationalism and realism, the ap- 
pearance of which revolutionized political consciousness and 
political thought, were only gradually conceived as interde- 
pendent forces. 
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THE FIFTH SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC CONGRESS 
AND THE DUMA 


ALFRED LEVIN 


HE Revolution of 1917 and the Bolshevist dictatorship 

which followed were preceded by a decade of constitu- 

tional and parliamentary experimentation. The attitude 
of the Bolshevists toward that experiment naturally holds much 
interest for the present-day student of Russian affairs. And 
Leninist influence on the course of the parliamentary struggle 
was indeed vital, especially in its earliest period, that of the first 
two dumas. 

When the active phase of the Revolution of 1905 had passed; 
when the strikes were ended and the uprisings had been crushed, 
the chief political gain appeared to be a constitution, the Funda- 
mental Laws, guaranteeing complete civil liberty and a nation- 
al, representative, legislative body, the duma. But self-govern- 
ment, even in the limited form established by the Fundamental 
Laws,' was an entirely new principle in Russian political life— 
an element that had to prove its value in a country which knew 
only autocracy. For the only real proponents of representative 
government were the liberal Constitutional-Democrats, who 
saw in the duma great possibilities for reform legislation and a 
peaceful, evolutionary escape from the intolerable social, eco- 
nomic, and political situation created by outworn tsarism. 

But the tsarist government, a highly centralized bureaucracy 
which formed a class apart from the rest of the population, 
would not easily yield its hitherto unlimited powers; while the 
landed aristocracy which dominated it, fearing the growth of 

1 The acts of the duma, to become law, had first to be passed by the upper house, the 
imperial council, half of whose members were appointed by the tsar, and then approved 
by the tsar. Moreover, parts of the budget, including expenditures of the court and 
military appropriations, were not subject to the duma’s consideration, and it could not 


directly control decisions on war and peace (see Polnoye sobranie zakonov rossiyskoy 
imperii, sobranie tretie [St. Petersburg, 1909], Vol. XX VI, No. 27805). 
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proletarian and bourgeois influence, thwarted the duma at every 
turn as the representative and spokesman of these popular ele- 
ments. The great landowners who had the tsar’s ear at all times 
tried on every occasion to represent the duma as a dangerous, 
revolutionary body which would use its legislative powers to 
destroy the last vestiges of tsarism. And they advised Nicholas 
II to clip its wings before it should become too strong. 

Therefore, the stand taken by the revolutionary Left, or 
rather by the Marxist Social-Democrats who tended to domi- 
nate it, was of vital importance to the further existence of the 
duma. For, although the Social-Democrats accepted the general 
principle that the duma was to be regarded only as a weapon for 
revolutionary agitation, there were those among the Marxists 
(the Menshevists) who counseled a more moderate policy of 
guarded co-operation with non-Marxian groups in all fields of 
revolutionary endeavor, including the parliamentary. In so far 
as this internal debate concerned the Social-Democratic policy 
in the duma, it was not finally resolved until the fifth party 
congress, the last before the Revolution of 1917, vindicated the 
tactics adopted by the Bolshevists—tactics which contributed 
much toward the dissolution of the second duma and the sharp 
curtailment of parliamentary power in Russia. 

At first the Bolshevists would not even participate in the 
duma. Both Social-Democratic factions considered the question 
entirely from the Marxist point of view of the inevitable class 
conflict and the advancement of the revolutionary cause. But 
Lenin and his adherents desired a complete boycott of the first 
duma, for they regarded it as a counterrevolutionary institution 
which would serve only the interests of the middle class and 
confuse the revolutionary masses. They counted on still an- 
other revolutionary wave to sweep away the remnants of mon- 
archism. The Menshevists, on the other hand, felt that the old 
regime had inadvertently granted the people a serious revolu- 
tionary weapon. If the government should thwart the duma’s 
efforts toward reform, they believed that it would endanger the 
vital interests of the new bourgeois society and bring on a con- 
flict between itself and parliament. The duma would then, they 
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hoped, be forced to seek support from the popular masses, con- 
centrate their attention on the struggle, and cause them to turn 
the constitutional duma into an instrument for revolution. It 
was obvious, then, in the view of the Menshevists, that failure 
to take advantage of the duma was the sheerest folly.’ 

Since the Menshevists predominated in the fourth congress, 
held at Stockholm in April, 1906, the party called for the organi- 
zation of a Social-Democratic group in the duma which would act 
under the permanent leadership and control of the party central 
committee. This group was instructed to urge a more decisive 
opposition to the government, rally round itself all revolution- 
ary elements, raise vital social and economic questions and 
present them in connection with political problems, aggravate 
the conflict between the duma and the government, and make 
contacts with the workers through party organizations. But 
since the Bolshevists persisted in boycotting the duma despite 
the decision of the congress, and since the party had entered the 
electoral campaign at a late date, the Social-Democrats played 
no important role in the first duma.’ 

It was only after the dissolution of the first duma in July, 
1906, and the abandonment of the boycott by the Bolshevists 
that the Social-Democrats were able to elect an effective frac- 
tion to the second duma. The first duma, Lenin decided, had 
revealed that a bourgeois parliament might well be utilized for 
agitational purposes. However, he warned against exaggerating 
its significance and demanded that duma activity be subordi- 
nated to agitation for strike and uprising which was being 
carried on outside.‘ Therefore, despite a factional dispute with- 

2 Vsesoyuznaya Kommunisticheskaya partiya v rezolyutsiakh ee syezdov i konferentsit, 
1896-1926 gg. (Moscow, Leningrad, 1927; hereafter cited as V.K.P. rezolyutsit), pp. 


62-63, 54-55; Protokoly obyedinitelnago syezda Rossiyskoy Sotsialdemokraticheskoy 
Rabochei partii (Moscow, 1907), pp. 237-39. 

3 V.K.P. rezolyutsii, pp. 62-63. The fourth Russian Social-Democratic party con- 
gress was called to unite all Social-Democratic groups in Russia for a unified revolu- 
tionary campaign. It is therefore called the “Unification” congress. 

*V.I. Lenin, Sobranie sochineniy, Vol. VII, Part II (Moscow, Leningrad, 1922; here- 
after cited as Sob. soch.), pp. 28-34. The second duma met on February 20/March 5, 
1907, and was dissolved on June 3/16, 1907. 
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in the party on the question of political allies, and despite ad- 
ministrative repression, the industrial proletariat of European 
Russia, the Caucasus, and Siberia won sixty-five of the duma’s 
five hundred seats for the Social-Democratic party. Of these 
the great majority were occupied by the Menshevists or their 
sympathizers who readily acquiesced in the regulation of the 
fraction’s affairs by the predominantly Menshevist party cen- 
tral committee.’ And, although the course of events forced the 
fraction to adopt tactics preferred by the Bolshevists,® the be- 
havior of the Menshevists in the duma precipitated a factional 
clash which made the resolution of the question of duma tactics 
at the next party congress necessary and inevitable. It is to 
that gathering, then, that we turn to study the basic views of 
the Social-Democratic factions on parliamentary government 
in imperial Russia. 

At the fifth congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labor 
party, which met at London in May, 1907, the Bolshevists with 
their allies, the Polish and Lettish Social-Democrats, formed an 
effective majority which, for the most part, determined the 
party’s policy.’ In no uncertain terms they expressed their dis- 

5 Londonskiy syezd R S-D R P, polny tekst protokolov (Paris, 1909; hereafter cited as 
Protokoly), pp. 451-52. 

6 See below, pp. 498-500. 


7 After having been rebuffed by the Scandinavian states the Social-Democrats finally 
found a haven in London, where they met from April 30/May 13 to May 19/June 1 at 
the Christian Socialist Brotherhood Church on Southgate Road. There were major dif- 
ferences between the London and Stockholm congresses. In the first place, the Bol- 
shevists were considerably stronger at London. The resolute stand which they had 
adopted during the electoral campaign and Lenin’s cool, merciless criticism and an 
energetic propaganda had their effects on the party rank and file. Of the 336 delegates 
elected to the congress, 105 were Bolshevists and 97 were Menshevists. Then, the na- 
tional groups admitted at Stockholm were attending their first party congress. They 
formed the central group which consisted of 44 Polish and Lithuanian Social-Democrats 
inclined to side with the Bolshevists, and the Jewish Bund, numbering 57 delegates, 
who voted with the Menshevists. The 29 Lettish Social-Democrats, holding the balance 
of power, opposed the Bolshevists on purely factional or personal matters but sup- 
ported them when basic principles were involved (see Protokoly pyatogo syezda R S- 
D R P (Moscow, 1935], photostat opposite p. 696; Tovarishch, April 26/May 9, 1907, 
p. 2; ibid., April 27/May 10, 1907, p. 2; Reich, April 26/May 9, 1907, p. 3; ibid., April 
28/May 11, 1907, p. 4; Protokoly, p. 445 [unless otherwise noted, the reference is to the 
1909 ed.}; Protokoly pyatogo syezda [1935 ed.], pp. 8-9). In the election of these dele- 
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approval of the Menshevist tendency to attribute an intrinsic 
legislative value to the duma as a revolutionary weapon and to 
their policy of co-operating with all oppositional elements. 

The Bolshevists explained that they regarded activity in the 
duma as only one part, and not a major one, of the Social- 
Democratic struggle for political freedom and socialism—aims 
which would ultimately be established by a constituent assem- 
bly. The task of the proletariat, they declared, was one and in- 
divisible, and to it all temporary forms of struggle had to be 
subordinated. Moreover, they were critical of the parliamen- 
tary method of attaining revolutionary ends. They distin- 
guished carefully between the agitational and legislative sig- 
nificance of the duma and would attribute to it only a revolu- 
tionary significance. For, in their opinion, reform legislation 
which conflicted with the Marxist principle of direct action and 
which the administration or the hand-picked upper chamber*® 
might annul could only confuse the population and retard its 
revolutionary development. The peasantry, they declared, had 
already placed “most naive hopes” in the duma—hopes which 
were encouraged by the bourgeoisie with petty, class aims in 
mind. And if the fraction appeared in the duma for petty legis- 
lative activity and “political opportunism,” labor, the Bolshe- 
vists feared, would declare that the parliamentary struggle was 
harmful and interfered with the progress of the Social-Demo- 
cratic revolution. There was, then, great danger that the work- 
ers would turn to anarchism or syndicalism. The Leninists held 


gates there participated 148,639 organized party members, including 46,143 Bolshe- 
vists, 38,174 Menshevists, 25,468 Bundists, 25,654 Polish and Lithuanian Social-Demo- 
crats, and about 13,000 Lettish Social-Democrats. Each delegate represented five 
hundred party members (see T'ovarishch, April 1/14, 1907, p. 5; ibid., April 11/24, 1907; 
Protokoly pyatogo syezda {1935 ed.], p. 74). It should be noted that the Jewish Bund 
had attended the second congress in 1903, but, when it was refused exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over all Jewish Social-Democrats in the empire, it left the party and did not return 
until the fourth congress met at Stockholm. 

8 This refers to the imperial council created by the Fundamental Laws as a counter- 
weight to the duma. Half of its members were appointed by the tsar and half elected 
by various institutions, including the Orthodox church, the universities, provincial 
zemstva, assemblies of the nobility, the Academy of Science, and commercial councils 
(see Polnoe sobranie zakonov, Vol. XX VI, No. 27805). 
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that it was absurd to defend the duma as a medium for con- 
tinuous, planned, and peaceful development of the liberation 
movement. For they maintained that in a revolutionary period 
it was impossible for the duma to play a decisive role between 
the dying and rising regimes. They advocated an open, revolu- 
tionary struggle—armed uprising—as the only method of re- 
forming the existing social, economic, and political order. Any 
other tactics they regarded as a betrayal of the revolutionary 
cause. The proletariat and peasantry would one day decide the 
revolution by force, and the Bolshevists maintained that it was 
the duma’s chief duty to organize and arm these elements.° 

The Bolshevists pointed out that the Menshevist majority in 
the fraction had continuously violated these Marxist precepts. 
In the first place, they had become so engrossed in duma activity 
that they had forgotten their chief duty. They had almost ig- 
nored the revolutionary movement outside the duma’s walls 
and had done nothing to secure connections with the proletari- 
at.!° Second, when the fraction proposed to send committees 
from the duma to the localities to aid the famine-stricken and 
unemployed and investigate the causes of the phenomena and 
the government’s relief activities, the Constitutional-Democrats 
(Kadets) objected to the illegality of the proposal. The Menshe- 
vists then took great pains to prove the legality of their 
stand." This emphasis placed on the use which the fraction 
would make of the legal rights of the duma, the Bolshevists held 
to be part of a Menshevist campaign to legalize the party, to 
make it palatable even to the government. But all Menshevist 
attempts to stress the legality of their stand the Bolshevists re- 
garded as futile, for they maintained that neither these tactics 

®See Protokoly (1909), pp. 162-74, 246-51, 411-13; Lenin, Sob. soch., VIII, 11-20, 
28-34, 199-201, 233-35, 290-99, 407-9, 595-96; V. I. Lenin, Sochineniya (2d ed., 
Moskva, 1926-30), X, 91-94, 131-46, 204-9, 245, and Selected works (New York, 
1935——), III, 218-25, 238-39, 242-47; Reich, third fraction letter to the party, 
April 20/May 3, 1907, p. 2; ibid., April 21/May 4, 1907, p. 3; Tovarishch, April 20/May 
3, 1907, p. 3; V.K.P. rezolyutsii, pp. 69-70. 

10 Protokoly, p. 172. 


1! Gosudarstvennaya Duma. Stenograficheskie otchety. II Duma (St. Petersburg, 1907; 
hereafter cited as Stenog. ot.), 1, 238, 242, 290-96, 303-5, 622-23. 
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nor any others would ever divert the government from its illegal 
and unparliamentary policy of force and would estrange the 
revolutionary masses. Moreover, they declared that, if the frac- 
tion were to act only within the frame of tsarist law, it would 
consecrate itself to a powerless inaction. Social-Democracy was 
indestructible, in their opinion, only in so far as it proceeded not 
from formal considerations alone but on the basis of the real 
needs and revolutionary class aims of the proletariat.” 

The Menshevists defended the fraction. With the Bolshevists 
they accepted the general principle that the duma should be 
regarded only as a revolutionary weapon, a platform for revolu- 
tionary agitation. But the tactics by which they proposed to 
realize that end differed widely from those adopted by the 
Bolshevists. For they regarded the duma as a distinct gain by the 
people in the struggle with autocracy to be used to further the 
campaign for popular rule. To this end they would give work 
within the duma serious attention. They would help to increase 
its powers and would use it as an agitational tribune by making 
antigovernmental speeches and by presenting interpellations 
and bills with an agitational significance. In a word, they would 
apply the Stockholm resolution on the duma and hoped thereby 
to gain wide support for parliament. This, in turn, would enable 
it to overthrow autocracy and turn the duma into a constituent 
assembly which would usher in the new order.'* The Menshe- 
vists maintained that the Leninists could not understand that 
serious work in the duma could rally the population to it and 
transform it into an instrument for further struggle. They could 
not grasp the process whereby a currently weak duma could 
become a powerful, popular weapon. According to the Menshe- 
vist view, the Bolshevists presupposed in the people a level of 
political development which it had not yet attained. They 
would immediately call a constituent assembly. But the 
Menshevists observed that the peasant was entirely unfamiliar 
with that type of political organization. He was, however, well 
acquainted with the concept of a powerful duma. And, when he 


2 Protokoly, pp. 171, 385-86. 13 Tbid., pp. 161, 470-71. 
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had completely assimilated that idea, he would soon come to 
understand what a constituent assembly might be, and strive to 
realize it.!4 

As for the “errors” arising from their conception of the duma 
as a revolutionary weapon, the Menshevists admitted that the 
fraction had been lax in maintaining connections with the 
proletariat. But it was not true, as the Bolshevists had claimed, 
that they had ignored extra-duma activity. They pointed to the 
government’s efforts to keep the duma isolated from the popu- 
lation.’ They maintained that, if the Bolshevists had carried on 
most of the extra-duma activity, it was because they had closer 
connections with the St. Petersburg workers'® and because the 
Menshevists bore the burden of the administrative work in the 
fraction. They blamed the paucity of literary material issued 
by the fraction on the constant debates which elevated every 
minor move to the status of a question of principle. Con- 
sequently, every communication had to be revised several 
times.!’ Then, the Menshevists explained their stand on “‘legal- 
ity.” They maintained that they had never dogmatically pro- 
posed the adoption of either a legal or an illegal stand but had 
considered only the expediency of either. They held that the 
significance of the fraction’s activity was directly dependent on 
the mass movement and the relative strength of social forces in 
the country. They could not, therefore, follow Bolshevist advice 
and violate the law under all circumstances. They could not call 
for a revolutionary struggle from the duma when there was 
no revolutionary sentiment in the country and they might expect 
no popular support.'® That would mean only disaster for the 
revolutionary movement. 

The second major Bolshevist objection to the fraction’s policy 
in the duma was that it had been overwilling to co-operate with 


14 Ibid., pp. 231-34, 413-14. 


18 Opposition deputies were constantly watched by the police, and on several occa- 
sions the government demanded their arrest for participating in opposition meetings. 


16 Many Bolshevist deputies were from St. Petersburg (see Ukazatel k stenogra- 
ficheskim otchetam, II Duma [St. Petersburg, 1907], pp. 3-26). 


17 Protokoly, p. 160. 18 Thid., pp. 215, 233, 253, 417, 470-71. 
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the bourgeoisie. This charge involved the chief difference of 
principle between the Social-Democratic factions—their atti- 
tudes toward middle-class parties. The Bolshevists maintained 
that no co-operation between the Social-Democrats and the 
liberal Kadets was permissible. The Kadets, they asserted, 
were bourgeois intellectuals and liberal squires who feared the 
revolution and would make “deals’’ with autocracy to end it. 
They did not want a complete democratic revolution; that is, 
the overthrow of tsarism and large landownership’® and the 
foundation of a democratic republic. Therefore, in the eyes of 
the Bolshevists they were traitors to the revolutionary cause. 
Moreover, they were the major proponents of reform and were 
therefore the major opponents of revolution and were to be 
attacked mercilessly along with the government. The greatest 
danger which they presented to the success of the revolution 
was their influence over the only real revolutionary democrats 
(as opposed to revolutionary socialists), the peasantry. These 
would fight for the ultimate success of the democratic revolu- 
tion from which the new socialist society would develop, because 
of the oppression and poverty which they suffered under the 
existing order. The Bolshevists believed that it was possible for 
the Kadets to dominate them because the peasants were, after 
all, petty bourgeoisie who had heretofore followed the liberal 
lead by force of tradition. It was therefore the duty of the So- 
cial-Democrats, the Bolshevists asserted, to wean the peasantry 
away from Kadet influence and place them under Social-Demo- 
cratic leadership by “revealing” the true nature of the liberals, 
and together with the peasantry to fight both the reformist 
Kadets and autocracy. All differences between the liberals and 
the Social-Democrats were to be clearly defined in order not to 
confuse the peasantry or the proletariat. If the Social-Demo- 
crats did not assume this firm stand against the Kadets, the 
Bolshevists warned, if they did not strive to secure hegemony 
over the peasantry, they would be doomed to play a secondary 


19 The Bolshevists maintained that large estates were a hindrance to the development 
of free capitalistic enterprise in agriculture from which socialism was to develop (see 
Lenin, Collected works, 111, 218-25, and Sob. soch., VIII, 235). 
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role—to “play at the tail of the Kadets.”’ And that would be 
fatal to the success of the revolution.”° 

In the light of these views the Bolshevists assailed the frac- 
tion’s tactics in the duma. As the most obvious violation of 
their principles they objected to the presence of Social-Demo- 
cratic deputies at the conferences of all oppositional factions in 
the duma. These were sponsored by the Kadets as information 
exchanges and in an effort to weld the center and left wing of the 
duma into a united opposition to the government. The Bolshe- 
vists opposed these intimate political relations with the Kadets 
and would enter into conferences only with the Populist parties 
(Narodniki), representing the peasantry." And should the 
Populists insist on attending these conferences, the Bolshevists 
believed that the Social-Democrats had better suffer isolation 
rather than yield on that point. For they maintained that at- 
tendance at opposition conferences confused the Populists, 
whose support they desired. They demanded that the fraction 
publicly compare its program with that of the Kadets. Then 
they were certain that the peasants would easily recognize the 
true defenders of their interests and would follow the Social- 
Democratic lead:” Moreover, in the eyes of the Bolshevists, at- 
tendance at these conferences was doubly reprehensible in that 
the Polish National-Democrats were always present. For the 
Bolshevists regarded them as reactionaries and maintained that 
the fraction’s behavior in consorting with them was insulting to 
the Polish proletariat. In this stand they were supported by the 
Polish Social-Democrats, who felt that the Menshevists had 
blundered in evaluating only the duma activity of the Na- 
tional-Democrats** whereas their true aims outside, in Poland, 
should have been revealed. They were opposed to the tsarist 

20 Protokoly, pp. 158, 171-72, 213; Lenin, Sob. soch., VIII, 11-20, 218-25, 233-35, 


238-39, 242-47, 290-99, 395-96; Lenin, Sochineniy, X, 91-94, 131-45, 204-9, 225-26, 
245; Riech, April 20/May 3, 1907, p. 2; Tovarishch, April 21/May 4, 1907, p. 3. 


*t These included the Popular Socialists, the huge Trudovik group, and the ter- 
roristic Social-Revolutionaries. 


2 Protokoly, pp. 152, 164-65, 246. 


23 The Polish nationalist fraction in the duma was called the kolo. 
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government in the duma for nationalistic reasons. But in Po- 
land, where the labor movement was the most developed, they 
were the worst enemies of the proletariat in the whole empire 
and the most ruthless in their opposition to the aims and de- 
mands of the workers.”* 

Next, the Bolshevists objected to the fraction’s vote for the 
Kadet F. A. Golovin as president of the duma. Both factions 
agreed that it would be unbecoming for a Social-Democrat to 
occupy the post since by law the president was required to have 
direct relations with the throne. But the Bolshevists also re- 
fused to consider a Kadet candidate. For through a Kadet 
president, they held, the liberals might easily carry on their 
policy of compromise with the reactionaries. And they remem- 
bered how, in the first duma, Kadet President Muromtsev had 
curbed Social-Democratic deputies when they spoke of a con- 
stituent assembly and thus had limited the agitational significance 
of the duma. By voting for Golovin, the Bolshevists charged, 
the fraction had sacrificed principles for the sake of maintaining 
a united opposition.” 

Then, the Bolshevists were critical of the fraction’s reply to 
the government’s address. At the fifth session of the duma, on 
March 6/19, 1907, the president of the council of ministers, 
P. A. Stolypin, presented the government’s reform program and 
requested the co-operation of the duma. Although all opposi- 
tion parties voted to meet the statement in complete silence, the 
Social-Democratic fraction decided to support an essentially 
Bolshevist policy and make a detailed reply to the government. 
I. G. Tsereteli, chairman of the fraction, immediately followed 
Stolypin to the tribune and delivered a scathing attack on the 
entire policy of the Stolypin administration.” But the Bolshe- 
vists were not entirely satisfied with this address. They main- 
tained that, instead of repeating those grievances against the 


*4 Protokoly, pp. 166, 192-93, 204-5. % Ibid., pp. 165-66. 

6 Stenog. ot., I, 106-20, 120-29. Stolypin was appointed premier by the tsar on the 
day the first duma was dissolved, July 8/21, 1906. He was to repress severely revolu- 
tionary terror and simultaneously inaugurate a policy of reform. His land enclosure 
and judicial reform bills were already before the duma. 
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government which the entire opposition held in common, Tsere- 
teli should have presented a distinctly socialist viewpoint in 
order to differentiate the Social-Democrats from the rest of the 
opposition and attract the peasant and proletarian masses. He 
should have presented purely socialistic demands and an evalua- 
tion of the current political situation from an exclusively social- 
istic point of view.”’ Finally, the Bolshevists objected to the in- 
clusion of a demand for a ministry responsible to the duma 
implied in the slogan “the subordination of the executive to the 
legislative.”** That, the Bolshevists asserted, was purely a 
Kadet slogan which best expressed the liberal tendency to com- 
promise with reaction. For a “duma ministry” would facilitate 
the conclusion of “‘deals’’ between the bourgeoisie and govern- 
ment at the expense of the peasantry and proletariat. More- 
over, the Bolshevists felt that a “duma ministry” would foster 
constitutional illusions. It would raise false hopes for a peaceful 
passage of power to the people; and, in the opinion of the 
Bolshevists, popular sovereignty might be won only by a revolu- 
tionary attack. Therefore, they felt that the Menshevist tend- 
ency to support the Kadet slogan would only confuse the 
masses and impede their revolutionary struggle.”® 

All these deviations from the “party line,” the Bolshevists 
felt, merited a drastic change in the fraction’s policies. And 
they called for just criticism, regardless of its severity, and for 
the election of a new central committee; that is, a non-Menshe- 
vist body which would guide it along a true revolutionary 
path.*° 

The Menshevists, in turn, insistently defended the policy of 
co-operation. The important enemy of the Social-Democrats at 
the moment, they declared, was the tsarist government. And 
the combined forces of the entire opposition were required to 
overthrow it. Therefore, the Menshevists felt they had no 
choice but to co-operate with the entire opposition, including 
the Kadets. For, although they might be mistaken in the be- 

27 Protokoly, pp. 154-55, 166-68. 28 Stenog. ot., I, 125-26. 

2° Protokoly, pp. 411-13, 471-72; Lenin, Sob. soch., VIII, 407-9, 535-36. 

30 See Protokoly, pp. 184, 189-91, 207-9; Lenin, Sob. soch., VIII, 385-87. 
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lief that reform might be achieved by peaceful, legislative 
means, the Kadets were, in the opinion of the Menshevists, far 
from being satisfied and were undoubtedly a part of the opposi- 
tion. When the “feudal” government had been overthrown, 
they declared, there would be time enough to reckon with the 
liberal opponents of proletarian revolution. For in the face of 
the common enemy it was futile to settle accounts with future 
opponents. If the Bolshevist policy were adopted and the 
Kadets attacked, the Menshevists believed that the reaction- 
aries would draw attention to this clash within the opposition 
and so weaken the effect of the attack directed against them- 
selves. The Menshevists saw no reason for singling out the peas- 
ants as allies since they differed as widely on tactics and ulti- 
mate aims from the Social-Democrats as did other bourgeois 
parties.*! 

The Menshevists felt that their basic principles justified their 
tactics. The value of attending opposition conferences seemed 
obvious to them. It was their duty, they believed, to partici- 
pate in common activity with any group not satisfied with the 
autocratic regime. Moreover, they held that they had done the 
party a service by attending conferences, for by their presence 
they had prevented the complete domination of the Populists by 
the Kadets.*® As for the presence of National-Democrats at 
these conferences, the Menshevists were willing to admit that 
they were morally abhorrent to the Social-Democrats but no 
more so than all other bourgeois groups, including the Populists. 
True, at home the Polish National-Democrats were reaction- 
aries, but in the Russian duma they were a part of the opposi- 
tion and had to be reckoned with. The delegates of the Jewish 
Bund shared this view. Yet they, too, felt that the National- 
Democrats were no fit company for Social-Democrats, repre- 
sentatives of the proletariat.** 

31 Protokoly, pp. 149-51, 151-52, 245, 470-71; Lenin, Sob. soch., VIII, 536-37; 
Riech, April 20/May 8, 1907, p. 2; ibid., April 21/May 4, 1907, p. 3; ibid., Nov. 1/14, 
1906, p. 3; V.K.P. rezolyutsti, pp. 70-71. The Menshevists believed that, although the 


peasantry desired the nationalization of the soil, they did not want a socialistic society 
established on Marxist lines. 


8 Protokoly, pp. 151-52, 253. * Ibid., pp. 182-84, 253, 464-65; see also n. 7 above. 
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The Menshevists explained that they had voted for a Kadet 
candidate for the duma presidency because the Trudoviki, the 
largest of the Populist groups, had refused to present one. But 
this action, they asserted, in no way bound the Social-Demo- 
crats to support Golovin on every occasion. When, for example, 
he forced Social-Democratic Deputy Zurabov to leave the 
tribune for casting aspersions on the valor of the Army of the 
Far East, the Menshevists were quick to rebuke him.** 

In defending their reply to the government’s address, the 
Menshevists maintained that there was no necessity for present- 
ing the entire program of the Social-Democratic party in the 
fraction’s maiden address. Rather, they would explain its 
points in connection with individual, concrete problems as they 
arose. Moreover, it was, in their opinion, out of place to talk 
about socialism when the country called for the immediate solu- 
tion of vital questions.® Then, denying that they had unre- 
servedly approved a “duma ministry,” the Menshevists main- 
tained that they could not categorically refuse to consider the 
question when it had become the subject of a violent conflict 
between the people and the government.” Finally, the Menshe- 
vists appealed to the party to understand the position of the 
fraction as a legal organization, to reject a condemnatory resolu- 
tion, and to direct the fraction carefully.*’ 

Speakers for the middle group, the national Social-Demo- 
cratic organizations, bewailed the rift in the party and fraction 
and urged the Bolshevists to adopt a more yielding attitude. 
The independent Leon Trotsky chided the Bolshevists for their 
static, negative bearing.** Too often they had simply opposed 
whatever the Menshevists proposed and tended to work with 
documents rather than facts. As for the Menshevists, he be- 

54 Protokoly, pp. 152, 165-66, 251. See debates on quotas for recruits in Stenog. ot., 
I, 2085-2230. 

% Protokoly, pp. 154-55, 166-68; Leninsky sbornik (Moscow, Leningrad, 1924——), 
XVI, 257-58. 

% Protokoly, p. 416. 


7 Ibid., pp. 182-85, 210-15, 226-34. The revolutionary Social-Democratic party 
was illegal, but the Social-Democratic fraction consisted of legally elected deputies. 


38 Thid., pp. 192-203. 
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lieved that their works were much better than their plans, for 
they had almost invariably voted against the Kadets and with 
the Populists. Bundist Abramovich*® admitted that the frac- 
tion had no plan; that it “dragged at the tail’ of the duma, 
which, in turn, followed the Kadet lead. But he observed that 
the Bolshevists had never presented a plan which would place 
the Social-Democrats in a commanding position. In his opinion, 
the temper of the country had prevented the fraction from gain- 
ing hegemony over the duma, and the constant threat of dis- 
solution had seriously interfered with any inclination to settle 
down to planned activity. Finally, for the Polish Social-Demo- 
crats Maletskii declared that his group would vote neither con- 
fidence nor nonconfidence in the fraction but would instruct it 
carefully and criticize its errors.*° 

When the party proceeded to register its opinion on the ac- 
tivities of the fraction, it had before it several resolutions. Two 
of these statements, those of the Bolshevists and of the Polish 
Social-Democrats, contained detailed instructions, or directives, 
for the fraction to follow in the future. The Bolshevists would 
have the congress acknowledge that in general the fraction 
strove to be a worthy representative of the working class, but 
unfortunately did not always consistently maintain the view- 
point of the class struggle of the proletariat. Therefore, they 
would carefully guide it. Henceforth the fraction was to support 
in all its activities and emphasize in all its declarations and im- 
portant statements those points which were especially peculiar 
to Social-Democracy as the proletarian, socialist party and 
which sharply differentiated it from bourgeois-democratic 
groups. Second, in all its dealings with bourgeois parties the 
fraction was to distinguish clearly between those elements which 
were truly revolutionary and democratic and those which were 
only nominally democratic.“ Third, with these aims in mind, it 


39 Pseudonym for R. A. Rein (ibid., pp. 236-37). 


# Tbid., p. 239. 

“ The democratic groups were, in their opinion, the Social-Revolutionaries, part of 
the Trudoviki, and the Popular Socialists. The monarchists were the Kadets and Na- 
tional-Democrats. 
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would be necessary to contrast the strictly revolutionary views 
of the Social-Democrats with the policy of agreements and com- 
promises with the old regime as practiced by the liberal, mon- 
archistic parties. The Social-Democrats were to avoid super- 
fluous intercourse with these elements. Finally, the Bolshevists 
would have the congress express the desire and hope that the 
work of the fraction would proceed harmoniously and success- 
fully not only in the duma but, more important, in its extra- 
duma activities among the workers.” 

The Polish Social-Democratic resolution most nearly re- 
sembled that of the Bolshevists. It declared the basic problem 
of the fraction to be co-operation in the education of the 
masses, both in order to protect their interests and in order to 
insure the fulfilment of the role of political leadership which the 
“conscious” proletariat was called on to play in the revolution. 
Therefore, they believed that the fraction should be engaged 
chiefly in expounding and explaining the principles underlying 
the class position of the Social-Democratic, revolutionary prole- 
tariat as distinct from all other revolutionary or oppositional 
policy—from the Social-Revolutionaries to the Kadets, inclu- 
sive.‘ 

The Menshevist project briefly expressed confidence in the 
fraction for its energetic and consistent defense of the interests 
of the proletariat and the cause of the revolution.‘* And their 
allies, the Jewish Bund, occupied a middle ground. They ad- 
mitted that errors had been made by the fraction, but they also 
declared that in general it had safeguarded the interests of the 
proletariat and the revolution. They believed that the fraction 
would serve the cause of the proletariat in the future in accord- 
ance with the directives of the congress and under the leader- 
ship of the central committee.” 

® Protokoly, pp. 190-91. 

48 Lenin, Sob. soch., VIII, 463. They would distinguish the precise Marxist group 


from those holding liberal, reform policies and vague Populist programs aiming at the 
overthrow of absolutism and the nationalization and redistribution of the soil. 


44 Protokoly, p. 462; Lenin, Sob. soch., VIII, 527. 
 Tinid., pp. 462-63; Lenin, Sob. soch., VIII, 527. 
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To evolve a resolution out of this welter of projects which 
should be satisfactory to all, a committee was chosen which pre- 
sented its report on May 10/23. Its project consisted, in es- 
sence, of the Bund resolution.*” It acknowledged that the frac- 
tion had generally served the interests of the proletariat and 
revolution and expressed the belief that in the future it would 
continue to serve the cause of the proletariat in accordance with 
the directives of the congress and under the leadership of the 
central committee. From the committee’s report it appeared 
that the Bolshevist members favored a stronger statement than 
the one adopted. With the Poles they would have pointed out 
in detail all the fraction’s errors, and they opposed an expres- 
sion of approval of the fraction’s activity. A statement of ap- 
proval, supported by the Menshevists and Bundists, was in- 
serted when the Letts and Poles voted in its favor with the 
reservation that a directive be included in the final resolution on 
the fraction’s report. But the Bundists and Menshevists op- 
posed the inclusion of any directives whatsoever in this resolu- 
tion, and for a time the debate on this issue assumed major 
proportions and delayed the adoption of a resolution on the 
fraction. 

Abramovich (Bundist), speaking for those who opposed the 
inclusion of directives,** argued that projects containing in- 
structions were, in reality, resolutions on the attitude of the 
congress toward the duma and bourgeois parties, and that these 
questions had not yet been considered. In adopting such a res- 
olution, the party would define its attitude toward bourgeois 
parties in the duma and thus simultaneously reach a decision on 
these groups outside of its walls without due consideration of 
the latter point. In his opinion, this effort to include directives 
could be explained only by a desire on the part of certain groups 
to settle accounts with the Menshevist leadership in the party 
while presenting a resolution on the fraction’s report. He be- 
lieved that the deputies needed directives, but he also felt that 


 Protokoly, pp. 257-58. 7 Thid., pp. 420-21. 48 Thid., pp. 257-58. 
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these should be given only after due consideration of all the 
problems involved. 

Tyshko, of the Polish Social-Democrats, spoke for the inclu- 
sion of directives.*? He noted that the Polish resolution ex- 
pressed neither confidence nor nonconfidence. They would not 
express the former, for they did not approve of the entire tacti- 
cal line adopted by the fraction. Furthermore, they regarded a 
vote of confidence as superfluous since confidence in the frac- 
tion was presupposed by its continuous existence in the party. 
With the Letts, the Poles would consider a specific vote of con- 
fidence in the fraction only if the final resolution on the report 
contained directives. He dismissed Abramovich’s argument as 
tortured logic. He maintained that the duma was only one epi- 
sode in the revolution. Therefore, the adoption of a resolution 
on duma tactics did not settle beforehand and in its entirety the 
question of the party’s general attitude toward bourgeois 
parties. 

Debates were quickly ended, and the inclusion of directives in 
the resolution on the fraction was rejected.°° From an explana- 
tory note which was immediately presented it appeared that 
twelve of the twenty-six Lettish Social-Democratic delegates 
had found it impossible to make a final decision on questions 
which had not yet been considered by the congress. With the 
Menshevists and the Bundists they carried the day.” 

But the directivists were undaunted. They felt that a ma- 
jority of the delegates wanted the congress to instruct the frac- 
tion. Moreover, they were aware that the Poles and Letts would 
not support a vote of confidence until the fraction had been 
“directed.” Therefore, in the person of the Lett Verner, they 
moved that decisions on all resolutions concerning the duma be 
postponed until after the congress had defined its attitude to- 
ward bourgeois parties according to the desires of the Bundists 
and Menshevists.” But the latter groups, fearing for the com- 

#9 Thid., p. 259. 


50 Ibid., p. 260. Directives were rejected by a vote of 154 to 145. 
5! Tbid., p. 262. 52 Thid. 
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mittee’s project on the fraction’s report, objected vehemently. 
They observed that Verner’s resolution would allow the Letts 
to change their minds and thus irregularly annul the decision 
already adopted on directives. Moreover, they felt that the 
fraction’s report required a clear vote of confidence or non- 
confidence without involving any other issues, such as bourgeois 
relations.** But the Letts and Poles held their ground. The for- 
mer refused to consider directives before discussing questions on 
which no decision had been reached. The latter would express 
confidence in the fraction only on the condition that it be in- 
structed by the congress. The directivists had reckoned cor- 
rectly, for after two ballots Verner’s resolution was adopted.** 

On May 17/30, therefore, after its attitude toward bourgeois 
parties had been decided,” the fifth congress turned to a dis- 
cussion of its future policy in the duma. The delegates had 
before them a Bolshevist and a Menshevist resolution each of 
which concisely presented the attitude of its proponents.” The 
former declared that the Social-Democrats were to stress the 
complete unsuitability of the duma as a medium for realizing 
the aims of the proletariat and the peasantry. They were to re- 
veal the impossibility of achieving political freedom by parlia- 
mentary means while the real power remained in the hands of 
the tsarist government. Then, the Social-Democratic deputies 
were to demonstrate the inevitability of an open struggle be- 
tween the popular masses and the armed forces of absolutism. 
They were to explain that this was the only outcome of the 

53 Tbid., pp. 263-65. 

54 Tbid., pp. 263-65, 266-68. In the first ballot there was no absolute majority. The 
final vote was 149 to 144, with 3 abstaining. 


55 This resolution, presented by the Bolshevists, demanded that the close connection 
between the reactionary landowners and the throne be revealed and their destruction 
demanded. The conservative bourgeoisie, like the Octobrists, were to be fought as 
counterrevolutionaries. Liberal bourgeoisie, like the Kadets, were to be unmasked as 
traitors to the revolution. Their hegemony over the peasantry was to be destroyed and 
their program contrasted with that of the Social-Democrats. The truly democratic 
peasantry, wavering between liberalism and revolution, were to be won for the latter 
cause, but the pseudo-socialistic character of their aims were to be revealed (see 
V.K.P. rezolyutsti, pp. 91-92). 


5 Protokoly, pp. 470-72; Lenin, Sob. soch., VIII, 535-37. 
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revolution capable of guaranteeing an ultimate and complete 
popular victory—the transfer of power to the hands of the 
people and the convocation of a constituent assembly on the 
basis of universal, direct, equal, and secret suffrage. The frac- 
tion was to emphasize its critical, propagandist, organizational, 
and agitational roles, and its bills were to serve precisely these 
purposes and not direct, legislative aims. Furthermore, the 
campaign in the duma was to be subordinated to the proletarian 
struggle in the country. The resolution exhorted the fraction to 
fight not only with autocracy but also with treacherous, bour- 
geois liberalism which had betrayed popular interests to the 
reactionaries. While considering the course of the revolutionary 
crisis developing outside the duma, the fraction was warned 
against precipitating untimely conflicts. But it was not to post- 
pone them artificially or ward them off, for that would discredit 
Social-Democracy in the eyes of the masses and isolate it from 
the revolutionary struggle of the proletariat. Finally, the reso- 
lution warned against the adoption or assimilation of liberal 
slogans calling for the subordination of the executive to the 
legislative branch of government in the form of a responsible 
ministry. That slogan, the resolution declared, expressed the 
tendency of the liberals to compromise with autocracy, and a 
responsible ministry might, in fact, be won only by a revolu- 
tionary attack which, at the moment, would not be strong 
enough to ensure victory. Therefore, the adoption of that slo- 
gan would serve only to confuse the masses and impede their 
struggle. 

The resolution introduced by the Menshevists regarded the 
duma with all of its powerlessness as a gain by the people in 
their struggle with autocracy, which was to be used to further 
the campaign for popular rule. Accordingly, the Social-Demo- 
cratic deputies were to participate in the consideration and 
elaboration of bills, in employing the right of interpellation, and 
in other duma activities. In the course of this work they were 
to reveal the irreconcilable hostility of the “‘autocratic-feudal”’ 
state to the interests of the masses. The people were to be made 
aware of the inevitability of the revolutionary struggle for pow- 
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er. The fraction was to point out the betrayal of democratic 
principles by liberal parties and the inconsistency and contra- 
dictory character of the Populist policies. It was to associate 
immediate political problems with the socioeconomic needs and 
demands of the proletariat and, by all these activities, to involve 
the population in the struggle. These tactics, the resolution 
held, would accelerate the organization of the masses and pre- 
pare conditions for a decisive victory over autocracy and the 
realization of a democratically elected constituent assembly. 
Finally, the Menshevist resolution maintained that the signifi- 
cance of the fraction’s activity was directly dependent on the 
mass movement and relative strength of the social forces in the 
country. Therefore, it would require the deputies to maintain 
close relations with labor organizations and take steps to rally 
the masses around the fraction. Party organizations, on the 
other hand, would be required to support the fraction energeti- 
cally. 

The vital differences of principle were, of course, reflected in 
these resolutions. While the Menshevists placed added empha- 
sis on the utility of the duma as a legislative institution in the 
revolutionary struggle, the Bolshevist resolution stressed only 
its agitational significance. The Menshevists were as critical of 
the Populists as of other bourgeois parties and regarded the 
autocratic government as the only foe, but the Bolshevists 
pointed to the bourgeois liberals as the chief enemies of the 
revolution. In other respects the programs were essentially the 
same. 

The committee chosen to write a resolution on the duma re- 
ported on May 18/31 that it could come to no agreement, and 
there followed a defense of each project, Lenin speaking for the 
Bolshevists and Danilov for the Menshevists, each closely ad- 
hering to the factional views presented above.*’ But the Bolshe- 
vists, with the Poles and Letts ranged solidly behind them, 
obtained a substantial majority, and by a vote of 157 to 110 
their resolution was adopted.®* On the following day the com- 


57 Protokoly, pp. 411-18, 413-17. 58 Ibid., pp. 418-19. 
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mittee’s broad, neutral resolution on the fraction’s report was 
accepted without debate.®® Thus, the Menshevists believed that 
they had avoided the stigma which they felt was implied by the 
inclusion of detailed instructions in the resolution on their 
activity—and that their general course had been approved. 
But the fraction did not escape entirely without censure. For, 
before debates on duma tactics were ended, nearly the entire 
congress, with the exception of the Menshevists, who abstained, 
voted a strong Polish resolution emphasizing the displeasure 
with which the party regarded the fraction’s attitude toward 
the Polish National-Democrats. It declared that the bourgeois 
National-Democrats had successfully utilized the absence of 
direct representatives of the Polish proletariat and the in- 
sufficient information of the Social-Democratic fraction on the 
peculiar conditions of sociopolitical life in Poland to carry on a 
pseudo-liberal policy and appear as the only representatives of 
the Polish people. They had thus confused the Polish prole- 
tariat and beclouded their class consciousness. In fact, the res- 
olution asserted, the National-Democrats represented the or- 
ganized counterrevolutionary element in Poland and were the 
conscious and irreconcilable enemies of the proletariat. They 
strove by means of nationalistic, anti-Semitic agitation to make 
allies of the backward elements among the Polish workers. 
These they had organized into armed bands which had killed 
hundreds of revolutionary fighters. The fraction was, therefore, 
to reveal their reactionary nature and enter into no agreements 
or conferences with them. Moreover, the fraction was to estab- 
lish relations with the Polish Social-Democrats in order to re- 
ceive materials which would enable it to criticize the National- 
Democrats and defend the interests of the Polish proletariat.” 


59 Thid., pp. 420-21. 

60 Thid., pp. 422, 456-57; Lenin, Sob. soch., VIII, 529-30. The fraction barely 
escaped censure a second time when the Jewish Bund differed from it on one occasion 
and scolded it for paying insufficient attention to the persecution of racial minorities, 
especially the Jews. They presented a resolution which declared that, in failing to 
evaluate this ““‘burning’’ question and by not revealing the anti-Semitic, nationalistic 
policy of the Russian government, the fraction failed to take advantage of an oppor- 
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The final matter considered at London which concerned the 
duma was the clear demarcation of the powers of the party 
central committee in relation to the Social-Democratic fraction. 
The Bolshevists had loudly complained that the central com- 
mittee had played a dominating and pernicious role in the af- 
fairs of the fraction. With its hand-picked executive committee 
it had confused the fraction in pursuing an unstable policy and 
had bored it with incoherent plans and inactivity.’ On May 
19/June 1, therefore, the congress adopted a resolution which 
allowed the central committee official representation in the frac- 
tion which it was to inform of the directives it had adopted. But 
the members of the central committee were to participate in the 
fraction’s meetings with advisory votes only. In this manner, 
the Bolshevists hoped to weaken the control of a Menshevist 
central committee over the policies of the fraction.” 


Although it faced a party congress with a majority essentially 
hostile to its policies, the Social-Democratic duma fraction did 
not fare badly at London. Despite protracted and bitter de- 
bates during which the fraction was fiercely attacked by the 
Bolshevists and their allies, the Polish Social-Democrats, the 
resolution adopted on its report contained no condemnatory 
remarks. It was even praised for the care with which it had 
watched over the interests of the proletariat. Moreover, it was 
henceforth to regulate its own internal affairs and was relieved, 
perhaps unwillingly, of the domination of the central committee. 
Members of the central body were to be allowed hereafter only 
to advise and not to direct it. The fraction was openly censured, 


tunity to attract to itself the masses of the oppressed nationalities. Consequently, the 
statement demanded that the congress express its belief that the fraction would act as 
the representative of the working class in this matter. Since the Bund did not press for 
its adoption, the stinging rebuke contained in the first part of the resolution was 
omitted and the fraction was merely requested to act in the interest of the proletariat 
in dealing with minorities questions. The resolution was adopted on May 19/June 1 
without debate, none opposing and seventeen abstaining (see Protokoly, pp. 237-38, 
422; Lenin, Sob. soch., VIII, 529-30). 


6! Protokoly, pp. 172, 184-86. 
® Jbid., pp. 442-43; Lenin, Sob. soch., VIII, 530. 
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however, for its presence at conferences of opposition fractions 
which were also frequented by the Polish National-Democrats. 
These were definitely placed among the class enemies of the 
proletariat and further converse with them forbidden. 

The attitude of the party toward the duma was most clearly 
expressed in the directives which were to guide the future policy 
of the fraction. Here the hand of the Bolshevists was every- 
where evident, for the congress almost completely vindicated 
their tactics. The fraction was required to explain the impos- 
sibility of winning political freedom by parliamentary means 
under tsarist law. And it was to reveal the inevitability of an 
armed clash for the purpose of wresting power from the hands 
of the autocratic government and transferring it to the people, 
who were to create a constituent assembly. Social-Democratic 
deputies were to emphasize the propagandist, organizational, 
and agitational roles of the duma rather than its legislative pos- 
sibilities. And all their activity within the duma was to be sub- 
ordinated to the mass struggle taking place outside its walls. 
They were to carry on a more resolute struggle against the 
Kadets, to have as few contacts with them as possible, and to 
destroy their hegemony over the peasant representatives. Final- 
ly, the fraction was to place less emphasis on the demand for a 
ministry responsible to the duma and for the subordination of 
the executive to the legislative branch of government. For the 
party held that these slogans expressed the tendency of the mid- 
dle class to compromise with the reactionaries to the detriment 
of popular interests. In a word, the fifth congress decreed and 
encouraged those tactics which contributed much to the dis- 
solution of the second duma and the promulgation of the law of 
June 3/16, 1907, giving wealthier elements a predominant role 
in the duma—a hard blow to the parliamentary cause. 

These resolutions, however, had little immediate effect on the 
Social-Democrats in the second duma, for the few deputies who 
returned® arrived in St. Petersburg only a few weeks before the 

63 It is interesting to note in this respect that, at its close, the fifth congress found 


itself in the embarrassing position of being without funds for the return trip to Russia. 
After several futile attempts, it obtained a loan of £1,700 without interest from the 
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administration brought the existence of that duma to a sudden 
end. But, as we have observed, these resolutions were binding 
on Social-Democratic deputies throughout the history of the 
duma as a Russian political institution. And, finally, the de- 
bates which preceded their adoption clearly reveal, perhaps bet- 
ter than any other documents of the period, the essential dif- 
ference between the moderate Marxists, the Menshevists, 
adopting a policy of compromise for the purpose of expediency 
similar to that maintained by the Social-Democrats in western 
Europe, and the uncompromising and ultra-revolutionary Bol- 
shevists, adhering strictly to the letter of the Marxist doctrine 
and, under the leadership of Lenin, adapting that doctrine to 
Russian conditions. 


New Haven, CONNECTICUT 


American soap manufacturer Joseph Fels, of single-tax fame. In a note the congress 
promised to pay the debt by January 1, 1908 (new style). When, however, the party 
failed to meet its obligations, Fels made connections with it through the English Social- 
Democrat F. Rothstein. He threatened to make the matter public, but, as Lenin ex- 
plained that the payment was impossible because the wealthier, literary elements were 
deserting the party, Fels took no further steps. The debt was paid in full by the Soviet 
government in 1923 (see Protokoly pyatogo syezda [1935], pp. 586-87, 695 [opposite 
p. 696 there is a photostatic copy of the promissory note signed by the entire congress], 
777, n. 117; Lenin, Sochineniya [2d ed.], XXVIII, 514-15; L. Trotsky, My life [London, 
1930], p. 202). Trotsky overestimated the amount of the loan from memory. In connec- 
tion with Lenin’s plea of party poverty it is interesting to observe that on June 25, 1907, 
the Bolshevists “‘expropriated”’ $170,500 in an attack on a cart in Tiflis carrying State 
Bank funds (see G. V. Vernadsky, Lenin, red dictator [New Haven, 1931], p. 92). 
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DISRAELI AND PEEL’S 1841 CABINET 


Cc. L. CLINE 


NE of the unsettled questions about Benjamin Disraeli 
is why he was excluded from Sir Robert Peel’s cabinet 
in 1841. Disraeli’s behavior at the time clearly indi- 

cates that he had reason to expect office from Peel; and, accord- 
ing to a newspaper article written in 1854 by George Smythe 
(seventh Lord Strangford), who was close to both Disraeli and 
Peel, Peel really wanted to give him office.! Smythe’s explana- 
tion was that his exclusion was due to the machinations of “‘the 
political parasites’ who surrounded the great minister—the 
Crokers, Bonhams, and Clarkes of the party. There is another 
story, deriving from Lord Houghton,’ however, to the effect 
that Edward Stanley (later fourteenth Earl of Derby) was the 
real obstacle. It is known that Stanley was prejudiced against 
Disraeli at this time; but the statement of Disraeli’s biographer, 
Monypenny, attributing this prejudice to “‘an incident ten years 
earlier in which a member of his [Stanley’s] family and Disraeli 
had been involved but in which Disraeli’s part appears to have 
been rather creditable than the reverse,’* is unsatisfying and 
leaves one wavering between the two possible explanations. 

Which is more likely—that Peel listened to the whisper of a 
Croker or Bonham, or that he yielded, as the other story has it, 
to the ultimatum of Stanley? Inasmuch as Stanley was a key 
figure of the cabinet and Croker and Bonham relatively un- 
important functionaries, the latter will certainly seem more 
plausible if it can be shown that Stanley’s prejudice was so 
deeply seated as to prompt such an ultimatum. What was the 
“incident” involving Disraeli and a member of Stanley’s 

1 Monypenny, Life of Benjamin Disraeli (New York, 1913), II, 122. 

2 Ibid. * Ibid. 
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family? How grave was it? Was it a matter of sufficient im- 
portance to keep alive a strong prejudice over a period of ten 
years and more? There no longer appears to be any good 
reason for suppressing the story, the main outlines of which 
can be sketched in from information in my possession. 

Among the Disraeli archives at Hughenden Manor, to which 
I have had recent access, is a box containing several manuscript 
folders marked “‘Confidential.”” One of them bears the name of 
the Honorable Henry Stanley, younger brother of Edward 
Stanley. Originally it must have contained a number of letters 
from Henry Stanley and other members of the Stanley family 
to Disraeli, but at the present moment it is empty of everything 
but an exposition of the “incident” mentioned above. The 
author of this exposition is Sir Philip Rose, Disraeli’s friend 
and solicitor, who arranged or supervised the arrangement of 
the Disraeli papers in preparation for what was expected to be 
the official biography of Disraeli, to be written by his secretary, 
Montagu Corry (Lord Rowton). Corry, for some reason, never 
wrote the biography, which remained for Monypenny and 
Buckle to do some years later. 

Rose’s note is self-explanatory: 

Very Private 
For Lord Rowton’s eye alone 
The Honorable Henry Stanley 
1831 


These letters throw light upon an event which happened in the early 
years of Disraeli’s history and created a strong prejudice against him 
in the mind of his future leader and colleague Lord Derby, while they 
conveniently establish that the prejudice was unfounded and unjust. 

It is one of the clearest instance of injurious imputation being dis- 
proved by the actual facts. The circumstances, as related to me by a 
member of Disraeli’s family, were these: 

Upon Disraeli’s return from the East, after poor Meredith’s death, 
in the autumn of 1831, he met, on shipboard, with the Hon. Henry 
Stanley, younger brother of the late Lord Derby, who was also re- 
turning home after a long absence, and an intimacy sprung up between 
them. They landed at Falmouth, and travelled together to London, 
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stopping, as appears by the letters at Exeter. Upon reaching London, 
the Hon. Henry Stanley disappeared, and his non-return to his family 
occasioned the deepest anxiety. Steps were taken to trace him. He 
was at length run to earth at Effie Bond’s, the keeper of the Hell in 
St. James’s Street, where he had taken up his quarters and to which 
establishment it was alleged Disraeli had introduced him. It would 
appear from the letters that they had been there together, and as 
Disraeli was known to have had money relations with the Bonds the 
rest was assumed. The letters from Lord Stanley, his father, and 
Colonel Long, his brother-in-law, conclusively shew that they had no 
complaint against Disraeli; and not only acquitted him of all blame, 
but were grateful for his interference and aid, and the Hon. Henry’s 
own letters shew that Disraeli had given him the best and most dis- 
interested advice. But the late Lord Derby could not be induced to 
join in this acquittal and professed to believe that, while Disraeli 
was working day and night to discover his missing relative, he was, all 
the time, party to a conspiracy to entangle him, and in league with the 
Bonds. The result was that Lord Derby conceived a strong prejudice 
against Disraeli, and it was not until the force of public and political 
affairs compelled them to become associates that his hostility dis- 
appeared. It is probable that his feeling was rather the resentment 
of a proud man at a stranger having become mixed up in his family 
secrets, and cognizance of a brother’s misconduct, than any real dis- 
trust or belief that his brother had been led into difficulties by Dis- 
raeli. 

Disraeli never mentioned the subject to me himself; but I was 
aware of it from one of his brothers who accounted for Lord Derby’s 
dislike of Disraeli on this ground. Whether there was ever any ex- 
planation between Lord Derby and Disraeli which satisfied the former 
I cannot say, but I have an impression that something did pass on the 
subject. 

Soon after Lord Beaconsfield’s death Effie Bond’s brother men- 
tioned to Sir A. de Rothschild that he had a mass of letters in his pos- 
session, written by Disraeli to his deceased brother Effie, and half 
promised to give them up. He made many ineffectual efforts to get 
them, but ultimately he would only hand over some lapsed policies 
of insurance and warrants of attorney for money lent to Disraeli 
many years ago, but of a much later period than the transaction be- 
fore mentioned, and positively refused to part with the private letters. 
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I have no doubt some of them relate to the affair of the Hon. Henry 
Stanley. 

It is for Lord Rowton to consider whether under these circum- 
stances it is prudent to destroy these letters, as they would afford 
complete justification of our dear friend in the now improbable event 
of any unfriendly criticism of his conduct in connection with this 


transaction from a hostile quarter. 
Puitip Rose 


RAYNERS 
July, 1882 


Although I was unable to find the letters in question, it is 
possible that they have not been destroyed; but, in my opinion, 
it is unlikely that they will add anything of importance to what 
we are told in Rose’s note, which seems to provide the ex- 
planation of Stanley’s prejudice against Disraeli. Surely the ev- 
idence indicates the basis for a prejudice strong enough to call 
forth the threat that Stanley is reported to have made, that “‘if 
that scoundrel were taken in he would not remain himself.’”! 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


4 Ibid. 


























REVIEW ARTICLE 


AEIOU: SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE MEANING 
AND MISSION OF AUSTRIA 


HANS KOHN 


HE Habsburg duke Frederick the Younger, who died in 1493 as the 
Emperor Frederick III, was, throughout his long life and rule, neither 
a successful nor a remarkable personality. He was threatened by sev- 
eral revolts of his own subjects, was defeated by his external enemies, was un- 
able to maintain the position of his family in Bohemia and Hungary, and con- 
tributed considerably to the weakening of the imperial position in Germany. 
German historiography rarely has had anything good to say of him. Never- 
theless, this emperor of little energy, who seemed “asleep on his throne,” 
prepared the final union of all Habsburg lands and laid the foundations of a 
world-empire through the marriage of his son with the heiress of Burgundy; 
for more than three centuries after his death the imperial dignity was to re- 
main almost uninterruptedly connected with his house, so that Empire and 
Habsburg became synonymous. This mediocre prince must have had a strong 
premonition of the coming greatness of his house. He expressed it in the 
strange combination of the five vowels which he used to inscribe on buildings 
and belongings. In his own interpretation they meant: ‘‘Alles Erdreich ist 
Osterreich untertan” or ‘“‘Austriae est imperare orbi universo.”’ This naive 
confidence was, in the stress and storm of later periods, reinterpreted into the 
still confident but rather obscure apocalyptic “‘Austria erit in orbe ultima.”’ 
The five vowels accompanied the house of Austria through its unprecedent- 
ed rise and its later decline, always singling it out from the other dynasties and 
countries of the earth. Austria was a unique state. It was a territorial state 
and at the same time a universal empire, fusing into its service the two great 
universal ideas of western Christianity: the succession to the Roman Empire 
and the guardianship of the Catholic church. It was a product of German ex- 
pansion and colonization, and it was at the same time multilingual and multi- 
racial from the beginning; it stretched from the outskirts of the ill-defined and 
amorphous German Lebensraum into the much better defined and geographi- 
cally more organic Donauraum, of which it became the organizing and strate- 
gic center. It was turned against the east, against Turkey, and much later 
against Russia, and at the same time against the west, against France and 
Italy; but though it was turned against them in defense, it was wide open to 
their cultural influences, and its cultural universalism radiated as a civilizing 
influence in all directions. Thus the question of the meaning of this unique 
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political, cultural, and geographic entity arose. In the nineteenth century, the 
age of nationalism, Austria seemed to many a relic from dynastic and uni- 
versalistic times. Or was its existence a necessity corresponding to some geo- 
graphic and historical reality? The year 1918 posed these questions with the 
immediate urgency of a great political catastrophe. Eastern-central Europe 
was divided up; as one of its independent parts an Austria remained, reduced 
to the lands held by the early Habsburgs. Was it nothing else but a German 
territory? Or had it, through history and destiny, acquired its own peculiar 
character, certainly as German as that of the Swiss Confederation, and, never- 
theless, distinctly Austrian, rooted in its own past and with its own future 
beneficial to all Danubian peoples and to Europe? These questions formed 
the center of discussion of Austria’s historiography after 1918. 

With the destruction of the Habsburg monarchy another question, which 
had occupied the first half of the nineteenth century and which seemed to 
have been definitely closed in 1866, was reopened, the controversy between 
grossdeutsch and kleindeutsch. In 1866 the kleindeutsch solution had triumphed 
not only on the battlefield and politically but also in historiography, where the 
Prussian school, led by Droysen, interpreted Prussian and German history 
from the seventeenth century on in the light of Kéniggriitz and Versailles. 
Habsburg was now regarded as an anti-German force, whereas the Hohen- 
zollerns seemed to have built consciously, out of a sentiment of Germanic 
duty, the foundations on which the German nation was later to be politically 
united. In reality, of course, the electors of Brandenburg and the kings of 
Prussia in the seventeenth and eighteenth century had pursued no German 
policy whatsoever but a purely egotistic Hausmachtpolitik, to which they 
sacrificed again and again the interests of the Reich, undermining its power 
and unity. Similarly the Habsburgs pursued, above all, a dynastic Haus- 
machtpolitik; however, with them the dynastic and the Reich’s interests were 
not necessarily opposed but were in many ways closely connected. Austria’s 
policy in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was conservative, trying to 
preserve the still living traditions of the past; Prussia’s policy was, from the 
point of view of the imperial traditions, revolutionary, and the success was 
hers. The unification of Germany in the nineteenth century was certainly a 
result of the Prussian policy from the Great Elector to Bismarck, but neither 
Frederick the Great nor the younger Bismarck (i.e., Bismarck before 1866) 
was in any way a German nationalist or concerned with the unity or welfare 
of the German nation. The Prussian interpretation of modern German history 
was even accepted by many Austrians, especially the Pan-Germans.' Only 
during recent years was a successful attempt at a new grossdeutsch historiog- 

1 Adolf Hitler himself grew up under the influence of the Pan-German, anti-Habs- 
burg, and pro-Prussian attitude. Cf. Mein Kampf, I, 13 f. Hitler never mentions Georg 
von Schinerer, although he underwent, at least indirectly, his influence. The last years 
have witnessed a new interest in Schiénerer. See Georg Schiinerer, der Vorkiimpfer Gross- 


deutschlands, ed. Eduard Pichl (2d. ed., 6 vols.; Oldenburg, 1938); Erwin Mayer-Liwen- 
schwerdt, Schinerer, der Vorkimpfer. Eine politische Biographie (Vienna, 1938). 
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raphy made, by Heinrich Ritter von Srbik, who after his well-known biog- 
raphy of Metternich turned to the history of the period from 1848 to 1866. One 
recent product of his efforts was his Quellen zur deutschen Politik Osterreichs, 
1859-1865," the other his monumental Deutsche Einheit, Idee und Wirklichkeit 
vom Heiligen Reich bis Kéniggrdtz.* 

Srbik offers much more than a diplomatic or political history of the crucial 
years in the middle of the nineteenth century; the political events are closely 
interwoven with, and to a large extent motivated by, the intellectual and so- 
cial ideas of the period; in fact, the book might be called an intellectual his- 
tory of Germany from the point of view of the struggle between supranational, 
universalist, and traditionalist ideas, on the one hand, and the tendencies for 
the creation of national states, in this case a German national state, on the 
other. The clash of these two ideas was probably felt more strongly in Ger- 
many than anywhere else. Here alone it corresponded to the conflict of two 
great powers. Their opposition and the many attempts at solution and com- 
promise filled German history from 1848 to 1866 with the tension of search and 
quest, with the forebodings of countless possibilities, and with the sense of 
tragedy. Srbik tells the story of these years with an otherwise unknown un- 
derstanding for the enduring and the surviving values of the universal idea 
and with a warm love for Austria, her dynasty, and her great importance for 
German history.‘ But, above all, he tells the story as a German nationalist 
for whom Austria is never more than a part of Germany. 

Die dsterreichische Idee erschien mir stets als eine im Wesen deutsche Idee, das 
ésterreichische Werden vieler Jahrhunderte schien mir nur durch die Reichsverbunden- 

2 Ed. Heinrich Ritter von Srbik, with the assistance of Oskar Schmid (5 vols.; Olden- 
burg, 1934-38). See the reviews by Chester W. Clark in the American historical review, 
XLI, 148; XLII, 539; XLIII, 391; XLIV, 898. Professor Clark himself contributed a 
remarkable study to the diplomatic history of the Austro-Prussian controversy in his 
Franz Joseph and Bismarck; the diplomacy of Austria before the war of 1866 (Cambridge, 
1934). 

32 vols.; Munich, 1935. These two volumes cover the history of Prussian-Austrian 
relations to 1859. 

4Srbik’s interpretation has been violently attacked by Erich Brandenburg 
(‘Deutsche Einheit,” Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XXX [1936], 757-70) and by Fritz 
Hartung (‘‘Preussen und die deutsche Einheit,’’ Forschungen zur brandenburgischen und 
preussischen Geschichte, XLIX [1937], 1-21). Srbik answered his opponents in “Zur 
gesamtdeutschen Geschichtsauffassung,”’ Historische Zeitschrift, CLVI (1937), 229-62. 
There Srbik recognizes the continuation of the old struggle in present times: “Das 
grosse Problem fiir das deutsche Volk .. . . ist, wie der. . . . Gedanke des deutschen 
Nationalstaats vereint werden kann mit dem fiir das deutsche Volk und die andern 
Vilker in Ostmitteleuropa unabweisbaren Prinzip tibernationaler staatlicher Organiza- 
tion.”’ As the future for central Europe, he envisaged in 1937 the German Reich as 
“der feste nationalstaatliche Kern der Erdteilsmitte, mit ihm in festester nationaler 
Lebensgemeinschaft verbunden das heutige rein deutsche Osterreich, ferner angegliedert 
auf der Grundlage der Achtung ihrer Staatlichkeit und der Achtung ungehemmten Le- 
bensrechtes ihrer Vilker die ostmitteleuropiische Staatenwelt.’’ After this adherence 
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heit erméglicht, und Osterreichs ‘historische Mission’ sah ich ebenso wie seine Gegen- 
wart und Zukunft nur in der unlésbaren Verklammerung mit der Gesamtnation gegeben 
[Deutsche Einheit, I, 10]. 


To Austria, Srbik ascribed a supranational mission, the unification of the 
many nationalities of central and central-eastern Europe; but this unification 
was to be accomplished under undisputed German leadership and, in the first 
place, for the greatness and growth of the German nation. Here, however, the 
question arises whether the future of Austria and of central Europe could be 
erected in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries on such a foundation. At 
the end of his second volume, in discussing the situation after Austria had 
lost Lombardy and with it the hope of any vital influence in the south, Srbik 
restated his credo: ‘“‘Osterreich musste sich seinem deutschen Primat zuwen- 
den, es musste trachten, das verminderte deutsche Fiihreransehen wieder zu 
stirken und deutsche Vormacht zu bleiben, wie es sein Lebensgesetz vor- 
schrieb” (II, 408 f.). Was that really Austria’s destiny and mission? May it 
not have been, as the Czech historian Frantisek Palacky suggested,* the feder- 
ation of the many nationalities of eastern-central Europe in an economic unit 
and on a footing of complete equality, to enrich them in mutual co-operation 
socially and culturally and to protect them against subjugation by the two 
great nations of central and eastern Europe, the Germans and the Russians? 
Geographic and economic reasons, the preservation of peace in Europe, the 
interests of the smaller nationalities themselves—all seemed to point in the 
same direction. The history of Austria from 1848 to 1867 can be written, as 
Ritter von Srbik has done so eloquently, from the point of view of Austria as 
predominantly a part of Germany and of a system of German rule over Mittel- 
Europa. It couid, however, also be written as the story of a frustrated attempt 
at the transformation of Austria into a federation in which the German ele- 
ment and the capital of Vienna would have played—politically, economically, 
and culturally—a most important part but in which there would have been 
no German or Magyar predominance. In spite of Austria’s exclusion from 


to the National Socialist program for the reordering of central and central-eastern Eu- 
rope, it is not astonishing that Professor Srbik welcomed enthusiastically the annexa- 
tion of Bohemia by the National Socialists in an article in the Vélkischer Beobachter, 
March 19, 1939, entitled “Deutsche Fiihrung—der Segen des Béhmischen Raums.”’ 
He did not inquire whether the respect for the ‘‘Staatlichkeit und ungehemmtes Le- 
bensrecht”’ of the Czech people had been preserved in that ‘‘blessing.”’ 

5 Palacky formulated his point of view in the letter which he sent on April 11, 1848, 
to the German parliament at Frankfort and where he wrote the famous sentence: ‘“‘Cer- 
tainly if the Austrian state were not already existent, then we would have to create it 
as quickly as possible in the interests of Europe, nay in the interests of humanity itself.” 
The same point of view was expanded in an article, “On centralization and national 
equality in Austria,’’ which Palacky published on December 21, 1849, and in his longer 
essay The idea of the Austrian state, published in the spring of 1865. The latter is a plea 
for federalization as against the then foreshadowed dualism which two years later shat- 
tered the hopes of Palacky. 
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Germany in 1866, the dualism of 1867 and later the foreign policy of the dual 
monarchy tried to preserve a predominantly German “mission’’ for Austria. 
This attitude necessarily provoked the resistance of the non-German and 
non-Magyar nationalities in Austria-Hungary. Instead of becoming an im- 
portant and necessary factor for the stability of central Europe, the Habsburg 
empire was disintegrated by the struggle of the nationalities. The peace trea- 
ties of 1919, by sanctioning its collapse and disorganizing the whole area into 
small and weak states, opened the way for the domination of central and cen- 
tral-eastern Europe by Berlin and gave Germany a chance for expansion 
along the Danube unhoped for even by Bismarck. Wisely the peace treaties 
tried, in an otherwise unwise and unfortunate situation, to keep the German 
remnant of Austria independent. It was recognized that the annexation of 
Vienna by Berlin would become dangerous to the balance of power in Europe 
and to the consolidation of peace in the new and yet very unstable order in 
the Danubian Basin. Once in possession of Vienna, Berlin could, with in- 
comparably greater efficiency, ruthlessness, and military resources, re-estab- 
lish that which German nationalists regarded as Austria’s mission—the stra- 
tegic, political, and economic German hegemony over eastern-central and 
southeastern Europe. 

Srbik’s monumental work sheds much new light on German history from 
1848 to 1859. His judgments about the conference of Olmiitz, which he re- 
gards not as the “‘humiliation” of Prussia but as a compromise, without vic- 
tors or vanquished (II, 80-90), about Austrian and German policy during 
the Crimean War and about the negotiations of 1859, provide us with new 
interpretations and with interesting documentation and probably will be gen- 
erally accepted. Perhaps his characterization of Prince Schwarzenberg will 
be seen by many as too favorable, although he does not conceal the darker 
sides of that statesman’s character. Especially interesting also is the very 
balanced picture which he draws of the youthful emperor (II, 145-50), so 
different from the old man, sadly tried by life, whom we remember. But for 
us Srbik’s book seems so important because it presents in masterly form an 
interpretation of Austria’s mission which during the last years has been ac- 
cepted by many, although by far not all, Austrians.® 

The same view is also presented in a co-operative effort of Austrian scholars 
which was published in 1936 under the editorship of the well-known literary 
historian Professor Josef Nadler and of Professor Srbik.’ Its title is a pro- 


6 Srbik himself mentions (Historische Zeitschrift, CLVI, 243) that his interpretation 
is regarded by certain circles in Austria as disguised Prussian interpretation, “‘die in 
unlésbarem Widerspruch zum dsterreichischen Staatsgedanken stehe, die ésterreichische 
Geschichte verzeichne und letzen Endes zu Gewalt und Bluttat fiihre.’’ See also the 
article by Konrad Josef Heilig, ‘‘ Gesamt-deutsche oder christlich-éste¥reichische Ge- 
schichtsauffassung im christlichen und deutschen Osterreich?”’ in Der christliche Stande- 
staat, Aug. 23, 1936, pp. 802 ff. 


7 Osterreich, Erbe und Sendung im deutschen Raum (Salzburg, 1936). 
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gram: Austria—inheritance and mission in the German orbit. Its intention 
is twofold: to make the Germans in the Bismarckian Reich understand that 
Austria is a most important part of Germany, and to make the Austrians 
realize that they are nothing but an integral part of Germany. It is, after all, 
not so long ago that a leading German historian, Heinrich von Treitschke, could 
exclaim: ‘Denn was ist Osterreich anderes als ein Fremder?” The authors 
of the present volume all belong to the grossdeutsch and Pan-German tradi- 
tion. The aim of creating a strongly integrated Mittel-Europa under undis- 
puted German hegemony was to them the most important legacy of the war 
of 1914. Most characteristic and most outspoken in this respect is Reinhold 
Lorenz in his chapter on Austria in central Europe from 1867 to 1918. There 
he adopts all the slogans of an expansive Pan-Germanism and declares with 
disarming naiveté (p. 176) that during the first years of the war of 1914 a 
negotiated peace (“‘Verstindigungsfriede”) would have been possible if France 
had definitely renounced Alsace-Lorraine, if Germany had been indemnified 
with a restitution of Belgium which would have taken into consideration 
Germany’s security, and if Germany had been given a free hand to reorganize 
the non-Russian east and southeast of Europe in such a way as to make it a 
bulwark against Russian bolshevism. Small wonder that the non-German na- 
tionalities in the Habsburg empire—after all, the large majority of the popu- 
lation—did not welcome a policy which treated them as cannon fodder for 
the establishment of German rule over all the territory, inhabited by Slavs 
and others, from the Baltic to the Black and Aegean seas. 

Not all the essays collected in this book are as outspoken as that by Lorenz. 
Of the sixteen chapters, the first ten discuss the history of Austria from pre- 
historic times to the war of 1914; three deal with literature, art, and music in 
Austria; and the last three, perhaps the most interesting ones, discuss Austria 
as a multinational state, the position of the church in Austria, and the Ger- 
manism of the Germans in Austria. Some of these essays are written in a most 
distinguished and beautiful style, and especially the last three give in brief 
compass a very competent picture of the intricate problems. They make defi- 
nitely clear how much of an oversimplification it is to speak of the mission 
of Austria as being within the German orbit. Austria certainly has made her 
contribution, and a most important one, to the general German development. 
She could do it, however, because she had her own destiny and mission in col- 
laboration and cohabitation with non-Germanic peoples and civilizations. 
The history of Austria can be considered as being part of a much wider orbit 
than the German orbit. Any narrowing-down of Austria to an integral part 
of Germany gives a one-dimensional and distorted perspective, at least of 
Habsburg Austria, from the Reformation to 1918. Such a perspective does 
not explain the growth or nature of Austria: it explains only her disintegration 
and doom from 1867 to 1918. 

A professor of German literature at the Sorbonne, André Tibal, who also 
taught several years at the University of Prague, has written a thoughtful 
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book on ‘‘the Austrian.’ In eight essays he seeks to discover the most sig- 
nificant moments in the development of the type which is called “‘der dster- 
reichische Mensch.” He sees the decisive turning-point for the birth of the 
new type in 1551, the year when the Jesuits installed themselves in Vienna, 
where they created the new drama and later opened the gates to the Italian 
opera. It was the century of the Baroque, and Austria became, under the in- 
spiration of Italy and Spain, the land of the Catholic Baroque, a peculiar and 
specific, and at the same time a universal, civilization.’ Later on, the influ- 
ences of French classicism penetrated into Austria and shaped the intention 
of the Habsburgs to transform their inherited lands into a dynastic Austrian 
state, not to regard them any more primarily as a center of the Holy Roman 
Empire or as a center of a German state. This idea of the Austrian state, de- 
veloped by Charles VI, found its highest expression under Maria Theresa and 
its most sublime spiritualization in the Austrian music. The end of the 
eighteenth century, with new ideas penetrating into Austria from France and 
Germany, threw the country into a long-lasting period of incertitude and hesi- 
tation, of which the typical exponent was Joseph II.” Professor Tibal stops 
his analysis at the end of the eighteenth century. Certainly the nineteenth 
century continued to be for the Homo Austriacus a period of change, of 
manifold influences penetrating from all sides, of hesitation, and of incertitude. 
His national character, the foundation of which the centuries of the Baroque 
and of classicism had laid, is nothing definite, nothing profoundly original, but 
rather fluid and a harmonization and acclimatization of many elements 
stemming from different lands and intellectual climates. 

Austria, as far as she was German, created a new and different form of 
German civilization. She expanded its possibilities and its frame. She re- 
ceived most of her formative influences from the south, from the west, and 
from the east and assimilated them to such a degree of perfection that out of 


8 L’ Autrichien. Essais sur la formation d’une individualité nationale (du XVI* au 
XVIII® siécle) (Paris, 1936). Another study by a French scholar, André Robert, L’idée 
nationale autrichienne depuis les origines jusqu’d l’ époque des guerres de Napoléon (Paris, 
1933), discusses the same problem more from the aspect of political history than of 
cultural individuality. 

* Josef Nadler gives in the volume Osterreich (pp. $19-21) a picture of this Baroque 
civilization which was the foundation of a “‘volkhaft und sprachlich neutrale Staats- 
bildung. Aus dieser lateinisch-romanischen Gemeinbildung des Weltreiches erwiichst 
auf allen Gebieten eine ebenso gemeinsame Kunst mit dem gleichen barocken Stilge- 
prige in Bildkunst und Baukunst, in Musik, Dichtung und Theater. . . . . Weltmacht 
Osterreich heisst Dichtung aus dem Gesamterlebnis Europas und aus dem formbilden- 
den Willen eines grossstaatlichen Gesamtverbandes.”’ 

10 On Joseph II see the new book by Ernst Benedikt, Kaiser Joseph II. (Vienna, 1936). 
The book contains an appendix of one hundred pages of unpublished new documents 
on the emperor and his life. Although the narrative is not documented, it is written 
with a very good knowledge of the sources and of the period and in an interesting, al- 
though sometimes overlively, style. 
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them she created something entirely new and, at the same time, typically 
Austrian and unique. Vienna was not only a German city and not only the 
capital of the Donauraum: it was a European city, and its fate closely inter- 
connected with the fate of Europe. “Austria erit in orbe ultima’’ was true 
even at a time when the great monarchy had disappeared but for a small 
remnant. Even this small remnant played a role for the life, peace, and happi- 
ness of Europe, entirely out of proportion to its actual size. Its annexation 
by Germany" did not inaugurate a period of a grossdeutsch or even gemein- 
deutsch development in the sense of a true synthesis of Berlin and Vienna, of 
the universal and the narrowly nationalistic. Vienna did not become a second 
and equal focus of German civilization. It was quickly reduced to the status 
of a small provincial town without special distinction. Vienna was absorbed 
by Berlin, a new kleindeutsch solution had been found—only that this time 
Kleindeutschland expanded beyond the frontiers of 1866 and 1871, to include 
lands which Bismarck could not reach on account of the existence of the Habs- 
burg empire, and the possession of which opened the ways for such an expan- 
sion of Berlin’s control and dominion as the Bismarckian and Wilhelmenian 
Germany could never have hoped for. In possession of Vienna, Berlin 
resumed the universal tendencies of the Habsburg empire and reached out to 
Prague and Poland, Hungary and Rumania, Italy and the Balkans, but on 
the basis of a narrow, nationalistic militarism. The consequences for western 
Europe of the seizure of Vienna will be infinitely greater and graver than the 
consequences of Kéniggriitz were for France. Austria and the Austrian 
idea seemed ended at the very time when its existence appeared necessary for 
the future of German civilization as well as for the peace of Europe: as a coun- 
terbalance against the one-sided uniformity of all cultural life in the German 
Reich, against the sacrifice of the fruitful diversity of life and of the mani- 
foldedness of German spiritual inheritance to the gray monotony of an armed 
camp; and as a nucleus for the necessary federation of all the peoples in east- 
ern-central Europe, a role to which Vienna was historically and geographically 
predestined, especially after having given up the dream of hegemony and 
dominion.” 


11 See, on the annexation of Austria, Oscar Jaszi, ‘Why Austria perished,”’ Social re- 
search, September 1938, pp. 304-27; and Sigmund Neumann, “The Austrian Republic: 
an obituary,”’ Virginia quarterly review, Summer, 1938, pp. 384-406. The best books on 
the events of the spring of 1938 are: Robert Ingrim, Der Griff nach Osterreich (Zurich, 
1938), and Martin Fuchs, Showdown in Vienna (New York, 1939). 


2 A useful textbook for university students, written from the Pan-German point of 
view, is the new edition of F. M. Mayer, Geschichte Osterreichs mit besonderer Riicksicht 
auf Kulturgeschichte, of which the first edition, in two volumes, appeared in 1901. In 
the new edition, which is entitled Geschichte und Kulturleben Deutschisterreichs, the 
first volume, revised by Raimund Friedrich Kaindl, covers the period to 1526; the sec- 
ond volume, revised by Hans Pirchegger, covers the period to 1792; the third volume, 
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The grossdeutsch and Pan-German interpretation of Austria’s mission was, 
however, not accepted by all Austrians after the war of 1914. For them even 
the catastrophe of 1918 did not necessarily imply the end of Austria or of the 
Austrian idea. It is true that in 1918 the liberal (the word taken in the spe- 
cific Austrian sense, which had its roots in Josephinism and meant anticlerical 
and economically progressive), educated middle classes and the social democ- 
racy turned away from the Austrian tradition and joined the Pan-Germans 
in the demand for a union with Germany. The opposing circles were small at 
the beginning—monarchists, some traditionalists, some Roman Catholics. 
The revolutionary catastrophe seemed at first to bury the whole past and to 
render it meaningless; but as time went on and the situation in Austria began 
to consolidate itself, the peculiar problems of Austria and her specific tradi- 
tional mission began to be reconsidered. The name of Ignaz Seipel, a militant 
and authoritarian cleric who paved the way for facism in Austria, should be 
mentioned in this connection. In the church and among what was left of the 
former imperial bureaucracy and army the old traditions survived. Some 
Austrian writers and poets, like Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Anton Wildgans, 
Josef Roth, and Ernst Krenek, represented in their works the spiritual legacy 
and problems of the Homo Austriacus. 

The situation changed rapidly after 1982. The Nazification of Germany in 
1933 turned many Social Democrats, liberals, and Catholics back toward 
Austria. The Austrian government, then under the leadership of Engelbert 
Dollfuss and later under that of his successor, Kurt Schuschnigg, tried now 
to develop an Austrian ideology, a non-Pan-Germanic interpretation of Aus- 
tria’s mission, founded upon the history and tradition of many centuries. 
Chancellor Schuschnigg himself has written the history of this new Austria 
in a book which was a historical narration and a personal confession at the 


by the same editor, goes to the present day (Vienna, 1929, 1931, and 1937). Whereas 
Mayer had told the history of Austria in closest interrelation with that of Bohemia and 
Hungary so as to make clear the community of fate and destiny of all Danubian lands, 
the new edition tries to confine itself to the German Habsburg lands. This was, of 
course, impossible for the political history, but it has been done completely for the cul- 
tural and social history to which extensive and valuable chapters are devoted. The 
book is written from the Pan-German point of view, stressing what Austria meant and 
did for Germany. The three volumes are very well written and bear testimony to com- 
petent scholarship. The end of Austria is analyzed in the following way (III, 309): 
“The World War taught how powerful the German foundation of the Habsburg empire 
was. Austria kept the sons of thirty million Slavs in the battle front against Russians, 
Serbians, and Montenegrians for four years. They fought and died, not only for their 
own state, but also for Germany..... That was the end of a glorious past, the like of 
which no other German tribe could show. As Russia broke down, Old Austria also 
broke down. Because it had fulfilled its mission?’’ But the mission of Old Austria could 
be interpreted as uniting the small nationalities, not only against Turkey and Russia, 
but also as a protection against Prussian Germany. 
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same time.!* “‘A great Austrian and a good German,”’'‘ the chancellor saw in 
Austria the “perfect harmony of classic-humanist, National-German, and 
Christian-occidental elements,”’ a country “‘unique in its peculiar character, 
irreplaceable in its historic and cultural values.”” He saw it not only as the 
heir of a great imperial and universal past but also as guarantor for the peace 
in the future. 

That the idea of the (supranational old Austrian) Reich should be kept alive, though 
transferred to the spiritual and cultural realm, continues to be Austria’s hereditary duty, 
founded on history... . . Our new state would not be Austria, would not be worth while 
existing, if its inherited mission, in new modern form, were not capable of realization. 
Yet not force, nor arms, but rather the spirit and cultural work will discharge the task 
of mediation in an area resounding with many languages, politically organized into in- 
dependent states, but which still needs spiritually and also economically some unifying 
element, in order to survive. Such a service for Europe can be performed today only 
by a country which does not fall under suspicion of following also imperialist aims.'® 


This interpretation of Austria’s mission emphasized two aspects: the ne- 
cessity of its independence for German civilization, and the necessity of its 
continued existence for the peace and co-operation of central Europe and even 
of Europe. German and human civilization will be infinitely poorer by the 
disappearance of that which was Austria. It was characteristic of Austria to 
show toleration and moderation, to avoid all extremes, to be well tempered, 
to permeate its life with a broad-minded catholicity and with a strong tend- 
ency to ease the living together of different types and races. A mellow and 
easygoing charm, a richness of color and music, and a balanced reasonableness 
made life so different from any stiff and drab uniformity, from any cutting 
and steelen hardness. Austria was able, as Schuschnigg said, to purvey Ger- 
man spirit and culture to the world in such a wise as to gain not only respect- 
ful admiration but also love and personal sympathy. Austria was not only a 
German march, it was also a bridge, on which Germany and the smaller 
peoples of central Europe could meet, where all the civilizations of Europe 
could mingle for mutual stimulation. The multinational Reich of the Habs- 
burgs had appeared to many as an anachronism. It was that, but it was also 
a promise for the future; and many former Austrians and subjects of the Habs- 
burgs may understand the value and function of the old Austria only now 
that it has ceased to exist. The urgent problem before central Europe in the 
period between the two wars of 1914 and 1939 was the same as the Austrian 


13 Kurt Schuschnigg, Dreimal Osterreich (Vienna, 1937). The American edition ap- 
peared under the title My Austria (New York, 1938) and contains an introduction by 
Dorothy Thompson, an index, and several illustrations, absent in the original] edition. 

14 With these words the editorial in the Neue Freie Presse, Feb. 25, 1938, began its 
report on Schuschnigg’s famous address of the eve before the Austrian Bundestag. 

16 Of the four quotations from Schuschnigg, the first is taken from his address of 
February 24, 1938, as reported in the Neue Freie Pressse of the next day; the following 
three, from Dreimal Osterreich, pp. 10, 20, and 22. 
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problem had been at the beginning of the twentieth century, and will be the 
same after the present war—the problem of a federation of equal peoples, 
not in submission and uniformity, but in freedom and toleration. In her best 
moments Old Austria had shown in a very imperfect form, as an embryonic 
promise, the possibility of such a federation without brutality or domination, 
without any exclusiveness or exclusivism. The end of Austria meant the end 
of a hope whose realization seems more necessary to many observers today 
than at any time before.'® 

Schuschnigg’s book, however, reveals also the severe limitations of his per- 
sonality and of the whole Dollfuss-Schuschnigg regime. Although an Austrian 
patriot, he was a fervent German nationalist, and he was limited in his out- 
look by his clerical and fascist sympathies. By the narrowness of his view- 
point and of his education (he had been the pupil of Jesuits, of whom he 
stresses, above all, their German nationalism and Pan-German tendencies), 
Schuschnigg missed the opportunity of making Austria a rallying-point of 
anti-Nazi Germanism. After Hitler’s accession to power in Germany, the situ- 
ation offered to Dollfuss and Schuschnigg a great historical chance—not to 
stress that Austria was German—which needed no stressing, as nobody denied 
it, nor did anybody threaten or endanger it—but to emphasize that German 
was not identical with National Socialist. National Socialism (not a product 
of the peace treaties) had certainly its roots in certain aspects of the German, 


16 A textbook for university students, reflecting the point of view of the Schuschnigg 
government, is the brief and, as an introduction, highly recommendable Geschichte von 
Osterreich, by Heinrich Kretschmayr (Vienna, probably 1937). The book contains a 
very useful appendix of genealogical tables, bibliography, and chronological tables. 
Kretschmayr summarizes his interpretation of Austria’s mission as follows (p. 235): 
“Denn die grosse Aufgabe, mit der es beladen gewesen ist, und die es, gleichsam zu 
friih geboren, um einer so schweren Mission entsprechen zu kénnen, mit noch nicht 
geniigenden Erfahrungen und noch nicht geniigenden Mitteln nicht hat zur Reife 
bringen kénnen: die Aufgabe, die Stimme zwischen deutscher und russischer Welt zu 
vereinigen, mit geistiger Gleichartigkeit zu durchdringen und die in Empérung gegen 
Altésterreich entstandenen und aufgebauten National- und Nachfolgestaaten in eine 
endgiiltige Form zu bringen, ist als eine der ganz grossen Fragen der Geschichte von 
Europa noch immer gegeben und wartet ihrer Lésung.”’ 

An excellent book of permanent value, written from the Austrian point of view, is 
the Geschichte Osterreichs by Hugo Hantsch, of which only the first volume has appeared, 
covering the period down to 1648 (Innsbruck, 1937). Austria is here treated not as a 
part of the German orbit but as a supranational entity across Europe from Burgundy 
and the Rhine to Transylvania. Hantsch sees the beginning of an independent Austrian 
consciousness and policy already at the end of the Babenberger period. Although the 
author is a convinced Catholic, the problems connected with religion and the Reformation 
are presented with great objectivity and fairness. The book is worth the attention of 
students of medieval and early modern history, especially as it is written with warmth 
and distinction, although the reader may sometimes find isolated judgments not shared 
by the non-Catholic. 
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and especially of the Prussian, tradition. National Socialism undoubtedly is 
a specifically German movement, but National Socialism is in no way an ex- 
pression of the whole tradition and essence of Germanism. It wipes out many 
of the most important sides of the more than millenary development of a na- 
tion famous for its diversity; it falsifies and reinterprets in a most arbitrary 
way many other sides; it may even be regarded, although specifically German, 
as a perversion of the German tradition. Whether this last view is tenable or 
not, there is no doubt that there have been and still are other sides of German- 
ism than those stressed by the forerunners, prophets, and philosophers of Na- 
tional Socialism. Austria could have developed into a conscious rallying-point 
of a non- and anti-National Socialist Germanism, of one more humane, more 
western, “catholic,” and European. 

Such a united German front, in order to have the vitality and appeal to 
resist the revolutionary dynamism of National Socialism, would have had 
to take an uncompromising democratic stand. Schuschnigg could not con- 
ceive of such a synthesis of all the available forces. Seipel and his disciples had 
started, of their own, a violent propaganda for anti-Marxism, against democ- 
racy and liberalism, and had taken their stand with the rising forces of fascism. 
Having themselves gone a very long way on the same road as National Social- 
ism, how could they oppose it, with the hope of success? Politically it might 
have seemed possible as long as fascist Italy and National Socialist Germany 
remained brothers in spirit without becoming brothers in arms. But ideologi- 
cally the difference was too small. The German nationalist position was also 
accepted by Seipel and his followers with regard to the war of 1914 and its 
sequence. A foreign policy for Austria could be imagined by them only in 
close co-operation with Germany. To resist National Socialism, however, it 
would have been necessary to represent something fundamentally different 
from National Socialism. For that purpose a new German cultural “‘axis,” 
with its main supports in Vienna, Zurich, and Prague, was desirable—a re- 
orientation of the foreign policy toward European co-operation and the 
League of Nations, and, above all, the creation of a democratic regime in 
Austria on a broad popular basis, embracing Socialists and Catholics, legiti- 
mists and liberals. Instead, the Dollfuss and Schuschnigg regimes followed in 
the wake of fascism and thereby prepared the way for Gleichschaltung. The 
treaty of July 11, 1936, with Germany softened or silenced the anti-National 
Socialist propaganda in Austria and undermined the possibilities of a strong 
cultural anti-National Socialist policy in the interests of a broader German 
civilization and of Austria’s true German mission. 

It should not be overlooked that the Austrian dictatorship was never 
fascist in the real sense of the word but was a hybrid form, and was built not 
upon the support of rising masses of the lower middle class or of the youthful 
nationalistic intelligentsia but upon some still lingering traditional forces of 
the recent past, adorned with some of the paraphernalia of fascism and held 
together by a militant clericalism. But there was none of the efficiency and 
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ruthlessness, noisy brutality, and mechanization of life which characterize 
fascism. The rhythm of life and the traditions of Austria persevered; the 
Austrian dictatorship was much more human and humane than that of Musso- 
lini or Hitler, disdaining all emotional mass appeal, remaining to a large ex- 
tent (at least compared with fascism) rational and civilized. In her life and 
atmosphere in 1937, Vienna resembled a western European city much more 
than it resembled Berlin or Rome. But this hybrid form could not save Aus- 
tria. Austria was condemned, not only by the shortsighted optimism of the 
democratic nations but also by the insufficiency of Schuschnigg, whose friends 
were the first to betray him in the hour of need. His tragic fate—when, in 
modern times, was the head of a defeated and annexed country held in more 
cruel and secret imprisonment by the victorious enemy ?—shows the futility 
and peril of any compromise with, or any friendly inclination toward, Nation- 
al Socialism. 

The danger and weakness of Schuschnigg’s position was clearly seen by a 
group of Austrians for whom the Catholic sociologist, Ernst Karl Winter, may 
be regarded as representative.'’ In trying to define the origins and essence of 
the Austrian consciousness and mission, Winter goes farther back than Tibal. 
He regards Rudolph IV, who bears in Austrian history the title of “‘der Stifter”’ 
—he was the builder of St. Stephen’s Cathedral, the founder of Vienna Uni- 
versity, the inventor of the title “‘archduke,” the forger of the Privilegium 
Maius—as the creator of the Austrian consciousness, who definitely loosened 
Austria’s ties with the German orbit and opened the road to supraracial forms 
of political organization embracing the different peoples of the Danubian area. 
It is interesting to note that Dr. Winter arrives at the conclusion that Austria 
was created from its Viennese center, that Vienna was the originator of Aus- 
tria, and that this primacy of the urbs guarantees the identity of Austria, 
whether it be the inheritance of the Babenberg dukes, or the Austrian-Bohe- 
mian-Hungarian inheritance of 1526, or the Austria of 1918, ‘“‘a mere remnant 
in the eyes of some, a European task in the vision of others.”” Under Rudolph 
IV, Austria, “‘although it still kept one foot within the German orbit, stepped 


17 See especially his Rudolph IV. von Osterreich (2 vols.; Vienna, 1934 and 1936). 
The first volume is dedicated “In memoriam Engelbert Dollfuss’’; the second, ‘‘Heredi 
legitimo.’’ Dr. Winter expressed his views also in his Wiener politische Blétter of which 
the first issue appeared on April 16, 1933, as a bimonthly, later as a monthly, publication. 
After the fateful February 12, 1934, Dr. Winter started an Osterreichische Arbeiter Ak- 
tion, to try to win the working class for the new regime. Although a devoted Catholic 
and a monarchist, Dr. Winter was a convinced antifascist and believed in a synthesis of 
Social Democracy and of the Catholic monarchy. The anti-Marxist and pro-fascist dic- 
tatorship of Schuschnigg forbade the Aktion on June 24, 1935, and thereby destroyed a 
great chance of the regime. 

Another, although much more conservative and clerical exponent of an anti-Nazi 
attitude in Austria, was the weekly, Der christliche Stéindestaat, which began to appear 
in December, 1933. See also Julius Wolf, Konrad J. Heilig, Hermann M. Gérgen, Oster- 
reich und die Reichsidee (“Ideengeschichtliche Reihe,”’ Vol. I) (Vienna, 1938). 
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out of it with the other; it learned to regard itself as a sovereign political en- 
tity, like the neighboring states of the Premyslids, Arpads, and Piasts, which 
all had taken this step out of the Reich long ago, partly with papal help.”’!* 
The union of Austria with Bohemia and Hungary (and potentially even with 
Poland) was long preformed in the policy of the Habsburgs and even of the 
Babenbergs, but also of the other dynasties ruling this area. That can best be 
seen in the marriages and family ties which in these periods mirror the aspira- 
tions of the states. Already the Babenbergs intermarried mostly with the 
Bohemian and Hungarian houses and, as the Arpads did, with the Byzantines. 
The Habsburgs continued to strengthen these ties in an even more marked 
way, made it from the beginning the fundamental line of their policy, more 
so even than the well-known “‘bella gerant alii, tu, felix Austria, nube!’’ im- 
plies. The three great rulers in this area in the fourteenth century were all 
three great-grandchildren of Rudolph von Habsburg: Rudolph IV in Austria, 
through father and grandfather; Charles IV of Bohemia, through mother and 
grandmother; Lewis the Great of Hungary, through father and grandmother. 
The famous double wedding between the children of Rudolph von Habsburg 
and Premysl Otokar II at the end of the thirteenth century was paralleled in 
the middle of the fourteenth century in the marriages of the two daughters of 
Charles IV with Rudolph IV of Habsburg and his brother, and finally cul- 
minated in the famous Viennese double marriage of the grandchildren of 
Maximilian I. The year 1526 brought only the harvest of the policy of many 
centuries. 

In many ways the policy of the great kings and dukes in the Danubian area 
in the fourteenth century followed parallel lines, all founded upon the con- 
sciousness of the essential unity of this area. When the definite unity was 
achieved at the beginning of the sixteenth century, the political mysticism 
of the Baroque saw in the union of Austria, Bohemia, and Hungary—in the 
Monarchia Austriaca—a parallel to the Holy Trinity or to the three wise 
kings, as represented through their medieval saints, St. Leopold, St. Stephen, 
and St. Wenceslas. From this point of view Austria’s heirdom and mission 
appear not primarily as German but as supranational and European; its for- 
mation, with its foundations deep back in the middle ages, and its growth not 
conditioned or made possible by the connection with Germany but by the 
orientation toward the other peoples and kingdoms of eastern-central Europe. 
Like its past, its future is seen basically bound up not with Germany but with 





18 J, 309. In contradiction to Srbik, who sees the Reich and the connection with it as 
the source of real strength to the Habsburg state, Winter believes that whatever 
strength the Reich had came from the Habsburg state: ‘“‘Denn was anders war das 
Reich seit seiner Neugriindung durch Habsburg als eine Pertinenz von Geschlechtern, 
die aus dem Fundus ihrer landesfiirstlichen Macht einem verblassenden Gebilde noch 
einmal unechtes Leben einhauchten, vortiuschend, es sei das mystische Reich, das 
noch einmal sich rege, wo es in Wahrheit ihr realer Staat war, der dieses Wunder voll- 
brachte”’ (p. 310). 


| 
| 
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the other peoples with whom the Austrians have lived together for so many 
centuries and in the contact with whom the Homo Austriacus developed. In 
opposition to the Pan-Germanic interpretation and vision of Heinrich Ritter 
von Srbik, a supranational, Austrian, and European interpretation and vision 
were attempted. Such a vision could have been shared—and has been so— 
by the non-Germanic peoples who lived formerly within the Habsburg mon- 
archy and whose fate and destinies seem even today closely interlinked, in 
spite of recent political boundaries. A central European federation, uniting 
without any hegemony or predominance many different nationalities and 
civilizations, could have become the image and the kernel of a European fed- 
eration. Thinking of Austria, possibilities of the past mingle with visions of 
the future. The unique history and form of the political structure which had 
grown up around the imperial city of Vienna calls forth speculations which 
seem to have no firm foundation in the tumultuous reality of the last twenty- 
five years, and even less in the complete chaos which spread from Germany 
to the whole of central and eastern Europe through the conquest of Vienna. 

There is no doubt that visions of the future and the appraisal of the situa- 
tion in which Europe and civilization find themselves today have influenced 
also the interpretations of the past. “‘Austria erit in orbe ultima’’: Austria’s 
fate and her end have become symbolic of Europe’s destiny. But already dur- 
ing the lifetime of Frederick III, in 1485, an Austrian chronicler interpreted 
A EI0O U as “Aller erst ist Osterreich verloren.” Is the end of Austria the 
beginning of general chaos? In my childhood, in Austrian schools, we used to 
sing: “‘Osterreich wird ewig stehn.” Today Austria no longer exists. In a 
time of apparent general retrogression, Austria, too, seems to have obliterated 
centuries of development and to have reverted to her pristine position as 
Ostmark. In the realm of contemporary factuality, the Pan-Germanic inter- 
pretation of Austria’s heirdom and mission has carried the day. But this 
factual solution of the hour does not necessarily imply the validity of such an 
interpretation or a final answer as to the future. Long-lasting historical forms 
which have a foundation in geographic realities sometimes reveal a strong 
tendency to reappear in new shapes and configurations. The enigmatic five 
vowels in which a Habsburg prince expressed his premonition of the future 
still may not have yielded the fulness of their meaning. 


SmitH COLLEGE 
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Leonardo da Vinci: the tragic pursuit of perfection. By ANTONINA VALLENTIN. 
Translated by E. W. Dickes. New York: Viking Press, 1938. Pp. 561. 
$3.75. 

The tide of interests in Leonardo shows no sign of ebbing. Of writings in 
English, the two most precious have come out in 1938-39. The first is Edward 
MacCurdy’s definitive classification of Leonardo’s notes in two massive 
volumes, The notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci (New York, 1938); the second, 
which has just appeared, is Jean Paul Richter’s The literary works of Leonardo 
da Vinci, second edition, enlarged and revised by J. P. Richter and Irma A. 
Richter (2 vols.; New York, 1939). Still another sign of the vogue of the man 
is the recent Leonardo da Vinci Exhibition in the Palazzo dell’Arte in Milan, 
which covers all sides of the master’s activities and includes many working 
models of machines constructed from the drawings in his manuscripts. 

Antonina Vallentin’s biography, beautifully translated and beautifully il- 
lustrated in color and in black and white, is another indication of the con- 
temporary interest in Leonardo. It falls into the class to which belong Dmitri 
Merejkowski’s Romance of Leonardo da Vinci and Rachel Annand Taylor’s 
Leonardo the Florentine, both of about ten years ago: it is another romance. 
Miss Vallentin (in private life Mme Julien Luchaire, of Paris) had written 
biographies of Gustav Stresemann and of Heine before she turned to Leonar- 
do. She is a biographer rather than a historian. In countless little ways she 
shows that the late fifteenth and the early sixteenth centuries are not a second 
homeland (pp. 50, 65, 90, 180); but her departures from the accepted ideas of 
the age are of slight importance to the general reader for whom the book 
was written. The voluminous “footnotes,” gathered together at the close of 
the text, would appear to squint at the scholarly reader. They are primarily 
references to Leonardo’s manuscripts, now mostly printed. They show pains- 
taking familiarity with the manuscripts; but they do not, because they can- 
not, guarantee the soundness of her interpretation of Leonardo. The note- 
books are a mine of varied ores; their contents, original and derived, reflect 
varied and often contradictory conceptions, and they embrace a wide stretch 
of Leonardo’s active career. What, then, must we think of the Leonardo of 
Miss Vallentin? 

Her Leonardo is different from the Leonardo of Merejkowski and from the 
Leonardo of Miss Taylor and from the Leonardo of Osvald Sirén. They all 
differ. Who is right? The answer must be: We do not know. Such are the 
reticences of Leonardo’s personal revelations and the dearth of authentic con- 
temporary accounts that we are driven again and again to conjecture or, if the 
reader prefer, to the constructive imagination. And in this our own attitudes 
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toward life’s probabilities assert themselves. Hence the differences among the 
biographers; hence, probably, my preference for Osvald Sirén, who, however, 
deals hardly at all with Leonardo’s science. The subtitle of Miss Vallentin’s 
book is ““The tragic pursuit of perfection.’’ Obviously another romance. Let 
us examine the tragedy. 

We have only a few paintings of the few that Leonardo completed; we know 
how scientific problems engaged his attention and in how many ways he 
anticipated future discoveries and inventions. Miss Vallentin thinks that a 
tragic cloud encompassed his youth because of his illegitimacy—and this in an 
age and a country which opened even the papacy to a bastard! The reviewer 
contra. She is sure that the anonymous charge of sodomy, which was not 
proved or pressed, ate into his soul. The reviewer begs leave to dissent, on 
behalf of the end of the quattrocento. Leonardo had no woman in his life; he 
writes of and paints women most tenderly. But Miss Vallentin speaks of his 
Leda as “‘a gurgling cry of sensuality” (p. 430). Sirén, however, finds not a 
trace of voluptuousness in the Leda; neither does the reviewer. Miss Val- 
lentin, it must be said, seems to have a more learned grasp on the indexes of 
sensuality than most writers on the age of Leonardo. Happily she does not, as 
does Miss Taylor, make Leonardo a nympholept. 

Let us dig a bit deeper. Was Leonardo’s life a tragedy? He did not paint 
many masterpieces because science distracted him. He did not publish. Sirén 
doubts that he planned to publish. His Sforza statue was not cast—a heavy 
disappointment, manfully taken. His inventions were not utilized: his ma- 
chines were not made, or his canals finished, or his double-deck cities con- 
structed. His writings gathered dust for centuries and his bones lie in un- 
known ground; presumably these facts did not color Leonardo’s thoughts. 
He spent his life in creative work and in the discovery of nature’s laws; his 
last years were comfortable, in France, a better country to live in than any 
part of Italy at the time. And he himself wrote: ‘‘As a well-spent day brings 
happy sleep, so life well used brings happy death” (trans. MacCurdy). 
Arturo Farinelli (Michelangelo e Dante (Turin, 1918}, p. 416 n.) quotes Goethe 
—that brother of Leonardo across the gulf of time—as saying: ‘Das schinste 
Gliick der denkenden Menschen ist, das Erforschliche erforscht zu haben und 
das Unerforschliche ruhig zu verehren.”’ Tested by that impressive judgment, 


the life of Leonardo was no tragedy. 
G. C, SELLERY 
University of Wisconsin 





Per la storia religiosa dello stato di Milano durante il dominio di Carlo V. Note 
e documenti. By Feprerico Cuasop. Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli, 1938. 
Pp. 297. 

This is a brilliantly organized study of Milanese church history for the 
twenty years after 1535—the crucial period in the religious, as in the political, 
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history of the duchy. In both spheres the direction taken was decisive for 
Italy, though so far the reform in Milan has attracted less general attention, 
except as a background for the biography of St. Charles Borromeo, than have 
parallel developments in unimportant places like Lucca and Ferrara. Federico 
Chabod, who has already written authoritatively on the constitutional history 
of Milan, summarizes what modern Italian scholarship has done to repair the 
neglect of the religious history, revises the emphasis of its findings, and adds 
the results of extensive researches among the original documents. 

Ecclesiastical conditions were much the same in the duchy of Milan as else- 
where in sixteenth-century Europe and evoked much the same response. Be- 
cause of the continuous absence of the archbishop and the confusion and 
economic collapse following the French wars, both regular and secular clergy 
had grown unusually inefficient, and their laxity was bitterly complained of by 
the many persons in whom the troubled times had reawakened movements of 
piety and impulses toward theological speculation. In Milan, as elsewhere, the 
swollen authority of Rome frequently clashed with that of the state; and, as 
usual, the laity tended to uphold their government against Rome and to in- 
voke its action to correct abuses in the church. Two circumstances favored 
the movement of reform: the popular pride in the Ambrogian tradition, al- 
ways jealous and suspicious of Rome; and the openness of Milan, at the cross- 
ing of the northern trade routes, to influences from beyond the Alps. The new 
ideas were preached first in Lombardy, as elsewhere, by Augustinian and 
Franciscan regulars; by 1540 they were spreading rapidly among the artisans 
and shopkeepers, petty gentry and well-to-do peasants—a middle class as 
numerous, vigorous, and well educated as any in Europe. The documents at- 
test a widespread intellectual and emotional ferment, with its usual accom- 
paniments of iconoclasm, of rabbling of unpopular priests, and of circulation 
of wild prophecies, and the existence of well-organized Protestant congrega- 
tions, notably at Cremona and Casalmaggiore. All this continued as late as 
the fifties, in spite of the authorities. Yet, in the end, the reform in Lombardy 
proved so abortive as not to command a paragraph in the Cambridge modern 
history. 

The reason for this failure should illuminate the general history of the 
Reformation. As is conventional, this book notes the hold on the populace of 
the colorful services and processions of the old church, but it remains to be 
proved that pageantry really appeals much more to Italians than to Germans 
or Englishmen and that the impact of events during four hundred years has 
left this ratio unaltered in comparing national psychologies. Chabod points 
out devout orthodox groups, forerunners of the Counter Reformation, as 
proof of the vitality of the old religion; but it would not be hard to find such 
groups in countries later Protestant. The Ambrogian tradition is cited as a 
conservative force, though in different circumstances it might have excused 
separation from Rome. The political setup remains; its importance is em- 
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phasized by the new documents, and their discoverer would probably agree 
that politics was decisive. However the emperor and the pope differed, they 
united to put down heresy; the governors of Milan confined their disputes 
with the pope to efforts to secure pro-imperialist bishops, and the more 
nationalist senate proved orthodox and submissive. Worn down by constant 
repression, the new religion failed to consolidate its gains; its more aggressive 
leaders were driven into exile; its wavering masses returned, when the 
Tridentine decrees forced the decision, to conformity. The native political 
strength of the duchy was inadequate to throw off the combined yokes of 
Spain and Rome, and the fate of Milan sealed the fate of Italy. The loss of 
Italian independence involved the defeat of the reformers; where Machiavelli 
failed, Ochino and Vergerio were futile. In Italy, as elsewhere, whatever the 
economic, intellectual, and psychological bases of the Reformation, its success 
or failure depended on politics. 

This reviewer is neither inclined nor equipped to pick holes in Chabod’s 
scholarship. One has come to expect of him an exact command of the litera- 
ture of this period and to look to him for the bibliographical guidance in it, 
now best found in his footnotes. If these footnotes are often rather long, they 
supply useful addenda without interrupting the main stream of a clear, grace- 
ful narrative. The eighty-eight unpublished documents here appended—all 
but two from the archives at Milan—are always pertinent and often enter- 
taining, but they fail to represent the extent of Chabod’s archival researches 
which, by now, must be about exhaustive for Milan and Simancas. There are 
indexes of personal and place names, analytical for the principal entries, which 


are a pleasure to use. 
GarrRETT MATTINGLY 
Long Island University 





Elizabethan England. By Franku1n B. Wiis, Jr. (“Museum Extension 
Publications,” Illustrative Set No. 1.) Boston: Museum of Fine Arts, 
1939. 41 plates. $5.00. 


The publication of this portfolio of prints and the plans for the publication 
of other series on other historical subjects are in consequence of the activities 
of the museum extension service of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. In 
connection with an effort known as “‘Reconstructing the past,’’ the Museum 
has been sending out to schools, colleges, and libraries illustrative sets of pho- 
tographs mounted on cardboard and provided with typewritten descriptive 
captions; also typewritten commentaries or lectures. The work listed above is 
the first of these illustrative sets to be put through the press and offered for 
sale. The plates are clear and well chosen, and the accompanying pamphlet 
by Dr. Williams is well written and interesting. 

In a foreword by Mr. G. H. Edgell, director of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
it is said that this pedagogical use of prints and pictures in the teaching of his- 
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tory arose out of the conviction that the architecture, sculpture, painting, 
literature, and philosophy of a past age are perhaps the most important fea- 
tures of its history. This portfolio provides fairly extensive materials for the 
study of the English Renaissance and is very easy to use, since it requires no 
projector or other device. The pictures may be discussed before a class or 
other group, one by one and in relation to each other, without shouting or the 
use of pointers. The prints are not intended to be discussed primarily, or even 
at all, as art. They serve to teach history through persons, places, and monu- 
ments, which are there for their content. Such simple ways of proceeding are 
more natural and more refined, and ultimately, I think, more effective than 
the Persian apparatus of the up-to-date school. What could be more natural 
and agreeable than for a cultivated teacher to show his or her pupils the 
National Portrait Gallery pictures of Sir Philip Sidney and of his sister the 
Countess of Pembroke while this teacher is giving an account of that noble 
pair of Elizabethan people and of their relations with each other. A sort of 
respectful acquaintance between young people of our time and important per- 
sonages of the past might thus take place. The pictures would be there to be 
looked at later, without hurry and probably, if they have been well introduced, 
without any urgency. 

There are a good many worthies among the forty-one plates. King Henry 
VIII, after the painting by Hans Holbein the Younger, dominates all the 
rest—even his daughter Queen Elizabeth, from the Dillon portrait in the 
National Portrait Gallery. Also from that gallery comes James I, not in his 
bandy-legged maturity, but as a boy aged eight, always a puzzling picture. 
The only portrait in the group which seems to claim equality with Holbein’s 
Henry VIII is that of Lord Burghley, probably by Marcus Gheeraerts the 
Younger, also from the National Portrait Gallery. The portfolio offers us not 
a rare but an interesting and important set of reproductions of portraits. It 
also supplies pictures of Tudor houses, Tudor ships, Tudor furniture and plate, 
and some examples of Tudor printing. 

The pamphlet by Mr. Williams which accompanies the prints is attractive- 
ly done and, in the space at the author’s disposal, about as good as it could be. 
Puritanism was, I thought, treated without sufficient discrimination between 
its manifestations in the sixteenth and in the seventeenth centuries. Many of 
the most liberal-minded and highly cultivated persons and families of the 
sixteenth century were strongly Puritan in their leanings. Elizabethan Puri- 
tanism was mainly concerned with matters of church government and was 
political, and it was only after defeats and persecutions, near the end of the 
queen’s reign, that Puritanism began to interest itself very greatly in the 
doctrine of the keeping of the Sabbath and in the suppression of popular sports 


and pastimes. 
Harbin CRAIG 


Stanford University 
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Six contemporaneous revolutions. By Rocer BigELow Merriman. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. 230. $2.50. 

Professor Merriman has brought under careful consideration six revolu- 
tionary movements which disturbed western Europe, already gravely weak- 
ened by the Thirty Years’ War, in the two middle decades of the seventeenth 
century. Three of these outbreaks—-in Catalonia, Portugal, and Naples— 
were evidently manifestations of the morbidity which had seized the Spanish 
empire. The Puritan revolution in England was far more complex in its causes 
and more decisively influential in its results. The Fronde, likewise a complex 
movement, represented a traditionalist rising against a monarchical power 
very rapidly becoming absolute. The constitutional crisis in the Netherlands 
in 1650-51 may be regarded as the maturing of a constitution which had not 
hitherto reflected with sufficient clarity and justice the predominance of 
burgher wealth and influence and the political and economic strength of 
Holland. These contemporaneous expressions of political unrest Mr. Merri- 
man endeavors to reduce to synoptic estimate in a treatment characterized by 
brilliance of style, circumspection of interpretation, and an admirable grasp of 
the complexities of European politics and diplomacy during this troubled era. 

The extended introductory sketch in which the revolutionary movements 
are discussed is a brilliant piece of historical writing and is, in some respects, 
the most valuable and interesting portion of the book. The section devoted to 
the impact of political change upon political philosophy is too brief to be par- 
ticularly useful, and the examples chosen are not, in all instances, happy. 
Far more impressive, is the final section on the cross-currents of European 
diplomacy during the decades under examination. The author possesses a 
rare capacity for reducing highly intricate political history into a synthesis 
which is lucid, balanced, and disciplined. It might reasonably be complained, 
however, that he lays undue—indeed, almost exclusive—emphasis upon the 
drama of politics, while admitting that numerous other forces were exercising 
a profoundly significant influence during this period of change. For these po- 
litical disturbances were contemporaneous with a cultural revolution—in 
economics, in philosophy, in science, in religion, and in political thought— 
itself most intimately connected with the anatomy of political change. 

The reader would wish that Mr. Merriman could have afforded more space 
to the consideration of the influence of political revolution upon political 
theory, especially in England and France. The rapidity with which political 
philosophy matured, or at least changed, is apparent—in England, for ex- 
ample—when one considers the writings of men like Parker, Robinson, Har- 
rington, and Hobbes in relation to the almost stagnant political thought of the 
first half of the century. 

Mr. Merriman has indicated, in seeking to assess the underlying causes of 
political ferment, that in every instance financial grievances, whether real or 
imaginary, underlay the movements to which he has lent examination. A sub- 
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stantial inflation was in progress in Europe; governmental agencies and 
services were rapidly expanding; and the costs of government were steadily 
mounting as the sphere of its activity was constantly enlarged. Serious diffi- 
culties were experienced in every advanced realm in Europe as governments 
sought, by legal and illegal methods, to enhance revenues that were largely 
derived from traditional sources. In their desperate efforts to master the rising 
curve of costs and the falling curve of purchasing-power, governments were 
themselves guilty of a “‘revolutionary”’ attack upon concepts and institutions 
hoary with tradition. 

It seems apparent that western Europe was undergoing the birth pains 
that marked the dawn of a new era. The revolutionary movements of the age 
were, in one sense, symptoms of the historical change which the Thirty Years’ 
War had presaged with such violence. The balance of power had been rudely 
upset by that great conflict: Spain was dying, and France was laying the 
groundwork for an ambitious effort to achieve the hegemony of Europe. Mr. 
Merriman affords evidence that a not unimportant cause of the revolutionary 
disturbances throughout western Europe was the masterly skill with which 
French diplomacy fished in the already troubled political waters. These in- 
volved forces are examined in a book which is well written, which displays an 
enviable grasp of general European history, and which declines to over- 
simplify by any particular determinism one of the most complex and interest- 


ing of all historical eras. 
W. K. Jorpan 


Scripps College and Claremont Colleges 





Marlborough: his life and times. By the Rr. Hon. Winston S. CuurcuHIL1, 
C.H., M.P. Vol. VI, 1708-1722. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. 
Pp. 671. $2.75. 

This volume marks the completion of what is truly a magnum opus, the 
first volume of which was published in 1933. It suggests the leisurely Vic- 
torian period rather than the compact one-volume biographies of our own 
hurried and harassed days. When it is remembered that this work is not the 
product of the academic cloister but of a man who is probably the ablest 
figure in British political life today, it seems truly a remarkable performance. 
Nor does it betray any of the signs of haste, even in its concluding chapters. 

“Corporal John” deserved this spacious biography. One British military 
expert has stated that the English-speaking race had produced three great 
military geniuses, arranging them, curiously enough, in this order: Robert E. 
Lee, Marlborough, and Wellington. To a greater degree than either of his 
rivals for fame, Marlborough was the superlative diplomatist, and his states- 
manship for a highly troubled decade in British politics was nothing short of 
superb. The interest in the duke’s career is heightened, moreover, by the fact 
that his wife was one of the most significant, as well as one of the most dis- 
agreeable, women in English history. 
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This final volume covers the years from Oudenarde to the death of Marl- 
borough. Since only one great battle, Malplaquet, occurs within the period, 
it is somewhat less of a military history than the preceding volumes, contain- 
ing decidedly more upon the political and diplomatic aspects. The author's 
description of the bloodiest battle of the war is presented with his usual 
clarity, although he leaves us in some doubt why Marlborough should have 
been willing to fight it upon Villars’ terms. He shows in all its brilliance the 
duke’s capture of Bouchain, and castigates in no uncertain terms both 
Bolingbroke and the Duke of Ormonde for the restraining orders which 
resulted in the unrelieved disaster at Denain. 

Mr. Churchill’s account of the period differs in at least four ways from 
previous works upon the subject. It is, of course, decidedly more sympathetic 
with Marlborough, although his special pleading is far less in evidence than in 
the first two volumes, where he felt called upon at times to break a lance with 
Lord Macaulay. In the second place, he has made far greater use of the 
Austrian sources, not directly, it is true, but through that excellent medium, 
Der Fall des Hauses Stuart, by Onno Klopp, who skimmed most of the cream 
from the Vienna Staats-Archiv. Thirdly, he has shown far more clearly than 
any of his predecessors how Robert Harley and his ‘‘Juntilla” took over the 
control of British affairs immediately after the trial of Sacheverell and began 
his overtures for a peace with France months before he formally rejoined the 
ministry. In these moves the author assigns far more importance to the rather 
mysterious Duke of Shrewsbury than earlier historians have done. Finally, he 
has given for these years, 1711-14, what is in some ways a more sympathetic 
account of Harley, now Ear! of Oxford, and a far more critical interpretation 
of the work of Yeary St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke. 

The reviewer feels that the author goes out of his way to denounce Boling- 
broke, whose career was confessedly a brilliant failure. 


By personal vices of heart and mind, by deeds of basest treachery, by violation of 
law and public faith, this man, St. John—unpurposed, unprincipled, miscreant ad- 
venturer—had brought his native land to the edge of the abyss, and in this horrid junc- 
ture he could not even clothe crime with coherency. Let the lifelong failure and sup- 
pression of his bright gifts procure no mitigation of modern censure [p. 619}. 


A selfish opportunist Bolingbroke may have been; but he did, by the treaty of 
Utrecht, gain England peace for a period of thirty years—years which are 
among the most momentous in her economic development. Had he been just 
a bit more rash—or farsighted—he might have plunged Britain into a bitter 
civil war over the succession. 

The author makes of Queen Anne a more significant figure than have most 
of the earlier historians. He suggests that she was strong minded (or stub- 
born) rather than weak willed, and his description of the dynamic Duke of 
Marlborough groveling before his sovereign, begging her to allow his duchess 
to continue as Groom of the Stole, is an interesting but not a pleasant picture. 
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Queen Anne demanded the return of the key in three days. The duke asked 
for ten, whereupon Anne demanded its return in two. 

This interesting volume is founded upon ample research in the sources, 
although far more extensive use might have been made of manuscripts in the 
Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, the Public Record Office, and the British 
Museum for the career of Bolingbroke. We would, moreover, for the sake of 
future scholars, that he had given more definite citations to the Blenheim 
papers and the Heinsius archives. We noticed only one slight error: Lord 
North and Grey was one person, not two (p. $39). 

Witu1am THomas MorGan 
Indiana University 





The British common people, 1746-1938. By G. D. H. Cote and Raymonp 
Posteate. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1939. Pp. 588+xxxiii. $4.00. 
This book should be included in the reading-lists of every course in English 

or contemporary European history. The story of the British common people 

since the beginnings of the industrial revolution is not only necessary for the 
understanding of their progress and aspirations but is the basic approach from 
which the history of England should be interpreted. Cole and Postgate rely 

mainly upon the previous researches of the Webbs, the Hammonds, J. H. 

Clapham, M. D. George, and A. L. Bowley, while their own experience in this 

field has given them excellent judgment in the selection of material and the 

drawing of conclusions. 

Beginning with the battle of Culloden, which they interpret as the death 
struggle of Scottish feudalism against the forces of law and individualism, the 
authors describe England in 1746, using Defoe’s accounts as a model but with 
attention to economic changes then occurring. Accounts of economic and so- 
cial transformations in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries precede treat- 
ments of the first popular stirrings toward reform in the Wilkes’s agitation, 
the effect of the French Revolution in England, the trade and trades-union 
movements, the struggle of 1832, Chartism, and the reform currents of the 
mid-Victorian era. This method, the reverse of that found in most histories, 
not only has the advantage of an inductive approach to causation but em- 
phasizes the integrated character of these movements, their critical aspects, 
and their effect upon British history. From the “‘Great Depression” of the 
late Victorian era, the new working-class movements are described, differen- 
tiated from previous movements, and shown to be approaching a new focal 
point when the war intervened. Recognizing the futility at this time of his- 
torical pronouncements upon the post-war period, the authors confine the 
last sections of the book to the immediate effects of wartime discipline upon 
labor organization, to the failures of the post-war governments (including the 
Labour governments), to tracing the course of living conditions, and finally, 
without pretense of prophetic insight, to a statement of present-day problems. 
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The authors’ conception of the “‘common people” seems to vary. In the 
first sections the term includes the working classes and the property-holding 
but similarly unprivileged middle classes; in the later sections this conception 
narrows down, largely through emphasis, to the working classes. Generally, 
the line of limitation seems to be nonprivilege versus privilege of political, 
social, or economic character. Because their book is a descriptive history prin- 
cipally, the authors have evidently assumed a latitude in definition which 
would not be permissible in an interpretative study based upon the British 
common people. 

Nine maps and three charts, plus several tables in the text, help explain 
shifting population density, the courses of wages and prices, and other prob- 
lems. The method of shading used in the maps is successful in the main but 
not clear in detail. Each author has a reputation as an excellent stylist, and 
the combination here is a happy one. 


Leon S. MARSHALL 
Westminster College 





The rise of American naval power, 1776-1918. By Harotp and MAarGARET 
Sprout. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939. Pp. 398. $3.75. 
The life and work of Captain Alfred Thayer Mahan, U.S.N. By Captain W. D. 

Pu.eston, U.S.N. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939. Pp. xiv+ 

380. $4.00. 

The monograph by Harold and Margaret Sprout is a well-written and 
carefully balanced narrative of the development of American naval power 
from the American Revolution to the close of the Great War. It is in no sense 
a product of meticulous research. The Sprouts have never taken time to ex- 
amine the enormous mass of pertinent data in the archives of the navy depart- 
ment in Washington. Thanks to the efforts of Captain Dudley W. Knox, these 
source materials are readily accessible to scholars who are interested in any 
aspect of American naval history or naval administration. Failure to consult 
them is a serious omission which has prevented the Sprouts from writing a 
definitive volume on naval policy. It is also true that the authors could have 
given their study more authority and certitude if they had examined the 
manuscript correspondence of certain secretaries of the navy, like William E. 
Chandler, William C. Whitney, and Benjamin F. Tracy. For a monograph 
which has emphasized the influence of Captain A. T. Mahan upon American 
naval policy, it is to be regretted that no attempt was made to look through 
the correspondence of Captain Mahan that is now available in the Library of 
Congress. But despite these shortcomings, this volume by the Sprouts is a 
readable and a distinctly worth-while outline of the rise of American naval 
power. The chapter on the “‘Naval policy of Theodore Roosevelt” is par- 
ticularly well done, and the account of the strategic lessons and the political 
consequences of America’s entry into the war is written with vigor and insight. 
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The biography of Captain Mahan by a competent naval authority like 
W. D. Puleston is a study which has long been needed. The Mahan manu- 
scripts have been used with discrimination, and the private papers of im- 
portant Americans who were associated with Mahan have been examined with 
such care that few documents of any consequence have escaped the sharp eye 
of the author. His story is a twice-told tale which takes on new significance 
not only because he had access to additional data but more so because he gives 
a fresh interpretation of the many implications of the Mahan thesis. No at- 
tempt is made to portray Mahan as the one who first sounded the clear call of 
American imperialism. Mahan merely expressed certain ideas of expansion 
that had long been current. The scholarly seaman did not get his vision of a 
far-flung American empire from the quarter-deck of one of the vessels on 
which he served but rather from his desk at the Astor Place branch of the New 
York Public Library, where he read with rapt attention the revealing pages of 
Jomini’s Art of war. American imperialism owed its inspiration to the activi- 
ties of Secretary Seward and to the writings of John Fiske, Josiah Strong, and 
John W. Burgess. Mahan was an eager disciple of this new gospel of “big 
power politics,” and his influence was potent in leading America from isolation 
to active participation in the race for colonial empire. 

Captain Puleston clearly indicates the continued adherence of naval ex- 
perts to the theories of Mahan. He it was who emphasized the idea that 
“‘organized force” is the “‘essential factor’ in all naval operations, and he 
stressed the importance of seeking through battle to destroy that all-im- 
portant unit. The fact that the American fleet is always concentrated in one 
ocean is ample proof that the viewpoint of Mahan is still the viewpoint of 


American naval authorities. 
CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL 


Fordham University 





The Hawaiian Kingdom, 1778-1854: foundation and transformation. By 
Raureu S. KuyKenpauu. Honolulu: University of Hawaii, 1938. Pp. 453. 
$5.00. 

The volume under review is the first comprehensive history of Hawaii, 
written by a professionally trained historian, which has appeared. It covers 
the period from the discovery of the Sandwich Islands by Captain Cook to the 
year 1854. As such, the book should gain wide currency among persons inter- 
ested in Pacific affairs, American expansion, and more broadly the expansion 
of Europe. 

The Hawaiian Kingdom is the product of more than a decade of research 
carried on by the author on several fronts. Professor Kuykendall has not only 
used local Hawaiian archives but has also combed the national archives of the 
United States, Great Britain, and France. Almost every page in the book 
attests to the fact that the writer has examined a wealth of material. While a 
great deal of space is devoted to the political and diplomatic phases of Hawai- 
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ian history, considerable emphasis is given to the social and economic develop- 
ment of the islands. Not satisfied in merely describing the outer workings of 
diplomacy, the author has delved deeply, where necessary, into the inner 
machinations and intrigues of diplomat and naval officer alike. The educa- 
tional and religious work of the New England missionaries who came to 
Hawaii is treated in great detail. Equally detailed is the discussion on changes 
in land tenure from a system of feudal holding to one of private ownership. 
The growth of agriculture, industry, and commerce is also dealt with at great 
length, consuming three full chapters of the work. 

One of the most significant contributions of the book is the author’s treat- 
ment of the way in which the Puritan Weltanschauung was transmitted to the 
indigenous population of the islands. Through the efforts of the missionaries 
and their associates the New England way of life was transplanted into the 
islands. The early public school system of Hawaii was modeled after the 
famous Massachusetts laws of 1642 and 1647. A system of government land 
grants for purposes of education was introduced. A “‘puritanical’”’ code regu- 
lating conduct was established. The desecration of the Sabbath became a 
heinous offense. A prohibition law was written on the statute books. These 
are some of the outstanding innovations that were introduced. 

The author scarcely touches the problem of the decline of native popula- 
tion. This is perhaps the most notable omission in the book. His approach to 
his subject is largely factual. Generalizations are few. Where, however, Mr. 
Kuykendall resorts to the use of generalizations, as in the opening pages of the 
last chapter, they are extremely well formulated. In the main, the subject 
matter is treated chronologically. Despite its thorough documentation, the 
book is well written. In general the sources appear to have been well digested 
by the author. One might object, however, to the excessive number of quota- 
tions contained in the text. This volume is a genuine contribution to Ha- 
waiian history. An equally comprehensive account of the more recent period 
would be welcomed by students of the field. 


ALEx LADENSON 
Chicago 





George III and William Pitt, 1783-1806. A new interpretation based upon a 
study of their unpublished correspondence. By DonaLp Grove BaARNEs. 
Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1939. Pp. xi+512. 
$5.00. 

Professor Barnes began this study with the conventional thesis that George 
ILI, finding that Pitt was not a man to be bent to the royal will, yielded to him 
on issues upon which they were not in agreement, thus tacitly conceding that 
the minister was responsible not to the king but, through the new Tory party 
which he built up, to the nation. When it came to working out the detail of the 
process from the sources, especially Pitt’s correspondence and the transcripts 
of George III’s letters and memoranda held in transcript by the Clements 
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Library, the author found it necessary to reverse the thesis. As it stands, the 
book is not only a new constitutional interpretation but a detailed account of 
politics between 1783 and 1806. 

In the first chapters the principal characters are sketched against a sum- 
mary of constitutional development and political circumstance to 1783. Here 
arise most of the critical comments which may be aimed at the book. Some 
sentences are not well built and so remain obscure; some disparate testimony 
is admitted to the list of generally excellent works summarized; some slips 
occur, as “pension” for “‘pensioned” parliament (p. 2) and “‘St. Alban” for 
“St. Alban’s” tavern (p. 15). Once, however, the author settles to the results 
of his own research in the succeeding chapters, both the style and the matter 
command respectful attention. The great mass of detailed information, skil- 
fully presented, follows the well-known sequence; but it puts events in a 
different light, particularly when the writings of George III are used. Exten- 
sive, but judicious quotations are driven home by ample commentary. Com- 
plicated situations—for instance, the Irish question (pp. 327—29)—are neatly 
summarized so that order and illumination result without undue dogmatism. 
Conclusions are stated and repeated until there is no danger that their trend 
will be mistaken. There is no shrinking from the expression of long-range 
judgments where they are appropriate. The political astuteness and conscien- 
tious tenacity of George III stand out as the narrative traverses the period of 
revival and enters the period of the Great War. On most issues king and 
minister agree, especially on economic reform and the policy of peace to allow 
recuperation, particularly of the naval strength of the nation. When they do 
not agree, George regularly handles Pitt in such a way as to draw him into 
acquiescence. Reform of parliament, justice for the Irish, and other reform 
measures no longer arouse Pitt to action. Strong in the house of commons, Pitt 
is still dependent upon the king’s regiment of placemen. He rallies independ- 
ents to him by his eloquence and his statesmanship; but he forms no party, 
Tory or other, and he dies thinking himself to the end a constitutional Whig. 

Even in his resignation of 1801 he raises no constitutional issue of minis- 
terial responsibility and remains true to his belief that a ministry should rest 
on personalities, not on principles of politics. One may hold with Corbett 
against Mr. Barnes that Pitt’s war policy of 1804 differed markedly from that 
of the ‘‘Addington Interlude’”’; but it is hard to refute the conclusion that “he 
had, by his ill-advised conduct of the war brought his country into a most 
precarious position” by 1806 (p. 468). It is certain that Camden was not 
“Secretary at War and for the Colonies”’ (p. 439). 

Such is the author’s capacity for summary that, in even a brief review, his 
conclusions may be put largely in his own words. ‘‘George III believed that 
the most important constitutional rights of the sovereign were to appoint his 
own ministers and to veto bills of which he disapproved” (p. 136). The Whigs 
championed a doctrine which George called ‘‘forcing his cabinet.’ “‘Funda- 
mentally they were fighting for the modern principle of ministerial responsi- 
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bility to a majority of the House of Commons and of cabinet solidarity” 
(p. 106). ‘‘Pitt joined with George III in preserving the status quo from 1785 
to 1806, for his political philosophy held him loyal to the view that the King 
must be free to choose his ministers as individuals, and that only when public 
interests were being sacrificed was their (sic) any justification for opposition 
to a ministry selected by the sovereign”’ (p. 490). As a result no fundamental 
rearrangement of power between crown, cabinet, and party came about until 
after 1832. 

For the ten-page appendix of quotations to establish the ‘‘conventional 
view” of the period, a critical bibliography might well be substituted. The 
index is wanting both in inclusiveness and in accuracy. For example, ‘“‘Malta,” 
in the index, is referred to pages 391 and 415. The word occurs in the text on 
pages 291, 392, and 415. In conclusion one must say that the book is not only 
a demonstration of the fruitfulness of research applied to a period whose 
dramatic quality has drawn the labor of many eminent minds but is a most 
readable and informative story of the politics of that period. 


WarRNER F. WooprinG 
Ohio State University 





The history of “‘The Times.” Vol. I, ‘“‘The Thunderer” in the making, 1785- 
1841. Vol. IL, The tradition established, 1841-1884. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1935 and 1939. Pp. xx+515; xv +622. $5.00 each volume. 


Written by staff members, who can still delight in their tradition of selfless 
anonymity, to mark the one hundred and fiftieth year since the foundation of 
their paper, this is no ordinary anniversary history. “It is,” the authors can 
say with some warrant, “‘perhaps the first occasion on which any private 
business has exposed the whole of its past without the slightest attempt at 
concealment or palliation.” The research has been painstaking and adequate- 
ly thorough, with a ransacking not only of the records of Printing House 
Square but also of several other repositories and with discriminating use of 
printed materials. Equally important, the story is told with a clarity, fulness, 
candor, and critical judgment, as well as with a perfection of accuracy; it is a 
delight to read and leaves nothing for the reviewer reasonably to regret. It is 
a distinct contribution not to business history only but to British political and 
social history as well. 

It is a fascinating story in all of its phases: editorial arrangements, per- 
sonnel and traditions, foreign and domestic news services, printing, business 
management, and competition and political influence. When John Walter I, 
after failing in marine insurance, launched his Daily Universal Register in 
1785, to be produced by a patented process of syllabic printing, British 
journalism was still in a venal stage. Walter received for years £300 a year 
from the treasury, while income from advertising puffs and sales of copies was 
supplemented, as with other papers, by contradiction and suppression fees. 
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John Walter II had sounder conceptions of the place and function of the 
Times. After he became sole manager in 1803 he transformed it—not without 
quarrels with his father—into an independent and “‘leading’’ newspaper, as he 
was later to transform himself from a business man into a country gentleman 
and a member of parliament. Part of the process was to assign the editorial 
direction to other hands; and in Joseph Barnes, Cambridge trained, and a 
literary background and a bit on the radical side, he found, in 1817, one fully 
competent to direct the firing of those “ten pounders” which established the 
tradition of ‘“The Thunderer.”’ Cabinet ministers learned to court its support 
or vainly calculated how to supplant it with rival papers. Even a measured 
approval by the Times was worth while, and in every ministry from 1830 some 
members sought to propitiate this ‘‘despotism.’’ Brougham’s relations with 
Barnes and Aberdeen’s, and later Palmerston’s, with Delane were merely out- 
standing examples. 

Such connections were useful in maintaining the jealously and expensively 
built reputation for priority of news. But Barnes and Delane, who followed 
Barnes as editor in 1841, were careful never to mortgage the independent 
status of the paper. ‘‘Of all journals, and of all writers, those will obtain the 
largest measure of public support who have told the truth most constantly 
and most fearlessly.” Bright young men were glad to accept anonymous— 
and well-paid—service. These volumes do full justice to their work, often 
penetrating the mask of anonymity, and make it clear, as it was to the greater 
editors and managers, that the success of the paper was the product of the 
devoted collaboration of many able men. The rewards were by no means 
wholly intangible. For almost forty years the Times boasted a circulation 
thrice that of any rival. Advertising was accepted rather than solicited. The 
business profits were handsome. 

This eminence had disadvantages, but they were of a kind which could be 
accepted with complacency. For years this dominant—and domineering— 
daily easily rode out the storms of bitter jealousy of competitors. Indignant 
politicians denounced it as a “‘vile monopoly,” governing England with “all 
the vices of despotism.” Twice—in 1835 and in 1855—stamp-tax reductions 
were passed in futile efforts to break its power. Not until the beginning of the 
penny press, with the launching of the Daily Telegraph in 1855, did really 
severe competition challenge its supremacy; but then it developed apace. By 
the sixties several penny dailies surpassed it in circulation and competed for 
advertising. Should the Times lower its price? Was its influence dependent 
primarily on circulation or on quality? John Walter III was forced to face 
the question in 1858. Happily, his decision was conditioned as much by his 
pride in traditions as by profit motive. To him the paper was no longer, as to 
his predecessors, a mere business enterprise. It was an institution and a trust. 
Price, he convinced himself, could not be lowered without loss of quality, and 
quality was paramount. It was a wise choice, for the influence of the paper 
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was dependent on its character, which many features of the new journalism 
“for the million’’ would undermine or destroy. There was still ample room in 
England for a quality paper even if the going was decidedly harder. 


ALBERT H. Imian 
Tufts College 





The United States and Santo Domingo, 1798-1873. A chapter in Caribbean di- 
plomacy. By CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1938. Pp. viiit+487. $3.50. 


This excellent monograph fulfils all that has been anticipated for it: a 
definitive history of Santo Domingo as a problem in the international relations 
of the United States, from the time when the island first entered the calcula- 
tions of American diplomatists through the futile efforts of Grant to convert 
it into an American Territory. Professor Tansill has accomplished everything 
essential for a diagnosis of the complicated affairs of this island as a case study 
in American imperialism. Other historians—Dexter Perkins, Allan Nevins, 
and Sumner Welles in particular—have dealt with the Dominican Republic 
with a considerable degree of finality, but of necessity their treatments have 
been fragmentary. This book is both an unbroken and an exhaustive account. 

Santo Domingo bore its full share in the American outward thrust of the 
nineteenth century; and the activities in relation to it must stand comparison 
with somewhat similar attentions paid, more or less contemporaneously, to 
other islands and regions of the Caribbean-Pacific area. As a scene of inter- 
national intrigue during the fifties, for example, its situation was closely akin 
to that of the Hawaiian Islands, where the local British representative em- 
ployed the same technique to thwart American ambitions as his colleague was 
using in Santo Domingo. In both places the race issue was a prime considera- 
tion on which the future of annexation turned. 

The continuous American interest in this Caribbean island, moreover, the 
ebb and flow of American, British, and French activity, and the procedures 
followed were but a small part of a vast conflict in progress for the supremacy 
of the western hemisphere. Santo Domingo had its niche in the scheme of an 
hemispheric American empire. The scene there offers as good an opportunity 
for a laboratory experiment in the dynamics of imperialism as can be found. 
Even as early as 1794 the island was within the range of American diplomacy; 
and, as one small result of Mr. Tansill’s researches, the accepted date for the 
first expression of the no-transfer principle must be pushed back to that year. 

Over one-half of Mr. Tansill’s book is given to the diplomacy of Seward and 
Grant. This is undoubtedly a wise proportion since the climax of American 
intrigue occurred under them. The reviewer was left with the impression, 
however, that Mr. Tansill made his most original contributlon in that part of 
the book which traces the problem from the 1790’s to the opening of the Civil 
War. One very strong feature is the careful analysis of the decisive influence 
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which private interest, captained by William L. Cazneau and Joseph Fabens, 
bore both upon the administrations at Washington and upon the local Domini- 
can politicians. One might venture to remark that private activity of a similar 
kind was a common denominator in American, as it has long been recognized 
to be in the case of British, imperialism. 

The footnotes of this book are formidable but interesting, and they deserve 
to be scanned carefully. There is an excellent criticism of the standard account 
of the effect of General Babcock’s doings in the island on the relations between 
Grant and Secretary Fish (pp. 364-69). Much space also is accorded to Sena- 
tor Sumner, and the author concludes that the Dominican annexation treaty 
would have been defeated even without Sumner’s opposition and that the 
latter’s removal from the chairmanship of the foreign relations committee was 
not a prerequisite to the senate’s approval of the Treaty of Washington with 


Great Britain. 
Ricuarp W. Van ALSTYNE 


Chico State College 
Chico, California 





Britain and the independence of Latin America, 1812-1830. Select documents 
from the foreign office archives. Edited by C. K. Wesster, Litt.D., F.B.A., 
Stevenson Professor of International History in the University of London. 
Vol. I, Introduction. Correspondence with Latin America. Vol. IL, Communi- 
cations with European states and the United States. Published for the Ibero- 
American Institute of Great Britain. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1938. Pp. xx+560; xv+573. $15.00. 

This book is a valuable contribution to the subject of Latin-American 
international relations. The documents assembled throw light not only on the 
relations of Great Britain and Latin America but on the general position of 
Latin America in world-politics during a critical period in its history. But the 
collection is by no means complete. The publication of all the documents on 
the subject deposited in the British foreign office would have required more 
than a score of volumes, as the editor has remarked. 

Professor Webster possesses outstanding qualifications for the task and has 
made an excellent selection of the documents “‘which illustrate the most im- 
portant phases of British policy, reveal the principles and methods of her 
statesmen and indicate the character of the information on which they re- 
lied.”” In an introduction of seventy-six pages he has given a brilliant survey 
of the diplomacy of the period in respect of Latin America. It is a highly 
useful narrative, despite the fact that most of the conclusions are not essen- 
tially different from those of three or four American scholars who have ex- 
amined a part or the whole of the materials upon which his summary is based. 

With the editor’s general conclusions the present reviewer finds himself in 
complete agreement. Some of his less significant assertions are, however, open 
to question. One may doubt whether the Indian policy of the Anglo-Saxons 
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was more ruthlessly destructive than that of the Spanish and Portuguese 
(I, 3); at any rate, the divergent character of the native groups must be taken 
into account in passing judgment on Caucasian policies. The evidence seems 
insufficient to warrant the statement that the great mass of primitive and 
mixed peoples in Latin America rendered political leaders cautious and slow 
to launch the independence movement (I, 4), although this may be true. 
Guadalupe Victoria was hardly the ablest Mexican warrior of the inde- 
pendence period (I, 5). The expulsion of the Jesuits from Latin America in 
the eighteenth century did not result in the destruction of the missions 
(I, 7); it merely injured them. The influence of the political ideas of the 
United States may have been greater than the editor thinks (I, 7). All of 
Central America was annexed to the Mexican empire of Agustin Iturbide and 
not merely three of the provinces of the region (I, 16). 

There are certain unjustifiable omissions in the summary and the docu- 
mentary compilation. Trade was an important factor in the liberation of the 
Spanish colonies, as Mr. Webster suggests. Yet he fails to point out the sig- 
nificance of tariffs as a means of securing revenues for the Wars of Inde- 
pendence, and perhaps inadequate materials of an economic nature are in- 
cluded in the collection. It should be noted also that the volumes contain 
nothing on Haiti. 

But these are minor defects. By the high standard which he has set the 
editor will inevitably arouse the hope that English scholars may continue the 
work he has begun. For the study of the foreign relations of Latin America 
the world contains no richer repository than London, and the reports of 
British agents also illumine the domestic history of the nations of the region. 


J. Frep Rippy 
University of Chicago 





The lady of the Holy Alliance. The life of Julie de Kriidener. By Ernest Joun 
Knapton. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. xii+262. 
$3.00. 


Mme de Kriidener has been so often portrayed as the inspirer of the Holy 
Alliance that Mr. Knapton’s title is quite justified, even though this episode 
in her checkered life is only its dramatic climax. Careful historians have al- 
ready shown how limited a part in the promulgation of this document the 
Baltic baroness actually played. Alexander I found the Anglo-Prussian pre- 
dominance acquired at Waterloo bitter to the taste; his amour propre, so 
exalted by the events of 1812-14, received little nourishment in the greedier 
and more cynical atmosphere of Napoleon’s second defeat. Wellington, Cas- 
tlereagh, and Bliicher were already solidly established in Paris while he was 
still in Germany on his way thither. Success, denied the soldier-statesman, 
might, however, be replaced by an otherworldly greatness; and the tsar was 
brooding on God’s purposes when he first met Mme de Kriidener at Heil- 
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bronn. She corroborated, intensified, and gave certification to his mystical 
imaginings. 

Perhaps no phase of Alexander’s contradictory reign is more fascinating 
than that concurrence of the most varied streams of mysticism that has given 
it the name of “‘the golden age of the sectaries.”” An ancient Greek Orthodox 
tradition now met with the Catholic strain that proceeded from Thomas a 
Kempis to Chateaubriand and Lamennais, while still another type flowed in 
from the offspring of the Moravian Brethren in pietistic, Protestant Germany. 
Mme de Kriidener, although a Russian subject, definitely western in culture, 
represented a blending of the last two, while Alexander himself was caught up 
in all these currents. 

Mr. Knapton does not yield to the temptation to overemphasize Mme de 
Kriidener’s importance in connection with the Holy Alliance, the text of 
which is little more than a copy of half a dozen earlier documents. He does 
not even devote a major portion of his space to it. His intent is to place Julie 
de Kriidener in her proper setting in the Romantic movement, of which her 
early gushing enthusiasms, her sentimental literary pretensions, and her later 
zealous evangelism are equally characteristic. He traces her life as a hectic 
wandering through these successive emotional stages, and it would be difficult 
to find a career that illumines the many aspects of the Romantic period so 
vividly. Even in the movement of social protest that preceded the Marxian 
criticism Mme de Kriidener took an active, if scarcely an intelligent, part. 

Her biographer is well aware that Julie de Kriidener was, among other 
things, a very silly woman. But, as is fitting in a biographer, he does not 
emphasize overmuch the extravagances to which she was impelled, or regard 
her with the repulsion that many historians, like Waliszewski, have mani- 
fested. Her life is exhibited sympathetically, yet in no sense uncritically. Mr. 
Knapton’s judgment is sound, his sense of proportion just, and his style clear. 
Relying largely, although by no means entirely, on material already available, 
he has not so much changed our estimate of a puzzling historical figure as 
fitted her in her significant place in the life of the early nineteenth century. 

ALEXANDER BALTZLY 
New York University 





L’Europe du XIX®* siécle et Vidée de nationalité. By Grorces WEILL. 
(“L’évolution de humanité,” edited by Henri Berr.) Paris: Albin 
Michel, 1938. Pp. 480. Fr. 45. 

The plan of this book squares exactly with the title. M. Weill has indeed 
written of a continent and an idea. The idea comes first. The two basic forms 
of the idea of nationality, he writes, are the French, which invokes the rights 
of man and the principle of government by consent of the governed, and the 
German, which sees the nation as something that grows from unconscious 
internal forces, superior to the individual, independent of his decisions. This 
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formula for the analysis of the idea of nationality is not new, but Weill’s his- 
torical illustration of it is uniquely comprehensive. 

Throughout the long armistice of 1918-39 the background of the central 
European nationality movement was being studied and brought to the knowl- 
edge of western Europeans in such publications as the Monde slave. M. Weill 
has synthesized the product of two decades of scholarship in this field. More 
thoroughly than any other writer he has traced the transmutation of the 
nationality idea in the second half-century. The files of the great French pe- 
riodicals, such as the Revue des deux mondes, have been very effectively used at 
this point. The plan of the series does not permit the author to trace the 
evolution of the ideologies of the twentieth-century dictatorships beyond this 
threshold of the twentieth century, but the nineteenth-century story is 
adroitly handled to make it focus on the crisis situations of the 1930's. 

There is one great generalization which stands in the evidence that M. 
Weill brings together and which yet remains outside the framework of his 
synthesis. This is the fact that some nationality movements are associated 
with power-programs, and some are not. Do the German and French forms 
of the nationality ideas, respectively irrational and rational, corporative and 
individualist, include, of necessity, a power-program? If we should look first 
at the continent and then at the dea, thus reversing Weill’s priorities, it would 
appear that the continent consists of a number of power-areas, constantly 
subjected to a process akin to gerrymandering. The idea of nationality does 
not everywhere, nor has it always, involved an effort to modify the structure 
of the power-areas. When such modifications as independence, autonomy, or 
unification have been demanded, the “‘idea of nationality” is invariably sum- 
moned to furnish ethical justification for programs that are essentially power- 
programs. Naturally, to fulfil this function, the idea of nationality must be 
as elastic as the conscience of a Jesuit or a journalist. 


Rosert C. BINKLEY 
Western Reserve University 





The age of reform, 1815-1870. By E. L. Woopwarp. (‘Oxford history of Eng- 
land.’’) New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. 656. $6.00. 

Like the other volumes in the “‘Oxford history,” this one shows the size and 
depth of the pit that modern historians have digged for themselves. How 
write the history of a civilization? How find a unifying thread in the welter of 
politics, religion, economics, science, and social movements? Mr. Woodward 
has faced up to the problem better than some authors in the series; his is no 
cut-and-dried organization. At the end of a long introductory chapter on Eng- 
land in 1815 he concludes that, since every significant avenue which the his- 
torian travels leads eventually to parliament, the conflict of parties and per- 
sonalities at Westminster should serve as framework for everything else. 
Eleven political chapters follow, one dealing with Chartism and factory re- 
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form, four with foreign affairs, three with Ireland and the empire; five more 
chapters concern local government and legal reforms, education, religion, 
literature, science, and art; and there is a final chapter on the condition of the 
people from 1850 to 1870. This plan means that nonconformity gets less space 
than the character of Disraeli, whom, incidentally, the author does not like; 
that the Spanish marriages get five times as much as Christian socialism; and 
the Bedchamber crisis more than Bagehot. More than that, it means that the 
reader who wants to understand, say, the conditions under which Chartism 
arose in 1836 must piece together the sixteen pages on the movement, with 
information on trade from page 7, on railways from page 40, on the poor law 
from page 433, on police from page 447, on education from page 459, and on 
friendly societies from page 596. The untrained reader is likely to find such 
quilt-making beyond his powers. 

Neither the state of markets nor the spread and change of ideas receives 
much space. There is a brief reference to the trade cycle, but no chart of lean 
and prosperous years, and few statistics. Coleridge is dismissed in half a page 
as a person without influence. Though Mr. Woodward's political philosophy 
has much conservatism in it, he has not succumbed to the modern Tory inter- 
pretation of history. The three great Reviews are mentioned, but none of the 
lower-class periodicals. Sam Smiles does not appear, nor Eliza Cooke. The 
‘Victorian woman”’ must be judged by twelve representatives only, most of 
them authors or educators; the question of women’s rights is relegated to a 
footnote (p. 87). Biblical criticism is briefly discussed only in connection with 
Essays and reviews. 

But all this is merely to repeat that the book is built about the “main 
political situation”; and perhaps for a period dominated, as was the nineteenth 
century, by the house of commons, no better criterion for organizing informa- 
tion or distributing emphasis can be found. The age of reform stands as the 
best single-volume survey of these years that has yet appeared. Packed with 
admirably condensed fact, it is a book to learn from as well as to read. Neither 
so wise nor so charming as G. M. Young’s recent Portrait of an age, it is far 
more informative. Few hackneyed quotations or stories appear, but hosts of 
fresh and pertinent ones. Foreign affairs get scholarly treatment, with littl 
either of criticism or of the insularity that warps many British judgments] 

STANLEY PArRGELLIS 
Yale University 





Italy and the Vatican at war. A study of their relations from the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian War to the death of Pius IX. By S. Wrtu1am HAvcperin. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xvii+483. $3.00. 

The first eight years after the Italian capture of the city of Rome were filled 
with disturbing uncertainties for the Vatican, Italy, and the rest of Europe, as 
far as the Roman question was concerned. Mr. Halperin’s thorough and 
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scholarly study of this important period in Italo-Vatican relations is therefore 
most welcome and useful. In fourteen separate chapters he deals with the 
Roman question during the Franco-Prussian War, the regime under the Law 
of Guarantees, as well as the attitudes of France, Germany, and Austria to- 
ward Italy and the pope. The author has consulted most of the available 
archival and published sources and has also made a careful sampling of news- 
paper opinion not only in Italy but also in France, Germany, and Austria. In 
addition, he has utilized the voluminous literature in Italy, France, and Ger- 
many until his footnotes become almost an exhaustive bibliography of the 
subject. The reviewer would have preferred, however, an additional descrip- 
tive bibliography at the end of the work. The account is very detailed, but 
readers will wish they had some help from the author in discerning the sig- 
nificant trends. Out of the maze of factual data the reader may possibly ob- 
serve, unaided, that Europe and Italy were certainly becoming more accus- 
tomed to the Italian possession of Rome as time went on. Hope faded for any 
outside intervention in favor of the pope. And yet Pius [X remained uncom- 
promising to the end. Indeed, that was the real tragedy in this volume. As 
early as 1871 the Holy Father exclaimed (p. 196): ‘‘All that I desire is a small 
corner of land where I will be master.’’ On the other hand, there was evi- 
dence (p. 107) that many responsible Italians were willing to grant that much 
to the pope. Yet neither the Vatican nor the Italian government facilitated 
any such settlement. Not until they had kept themselves and all Europe on 
tenterhooks for half a century did they accept just such a solution in 1929. 

In one respect this book is a disappointment; and, I must hasten to add, it 
is not the fault of the author. Less than half of the book deals directly with its 
purported subject, Italo-Vatican relations. Indeed, a better title for the book 
would be ‘The powers and the Roman question, 1870-1878.” The reason for 
this strange circumstance is not far to seek: neither Italy nor the Vatican have 
published their diplomatic correspondence, nor have they made their diplo- 
matic archives accessible to historians. Consequently, the author had only the 
parliamentary debates and the Green Books as his main original sources for 
Italy and had to depend largely on the “unpublished documents from the 
Archives du ministére des affaires étrangéres in Paris and from the Haus-, 
Hof-, und Staatsarchiv in Vienna” (p. vii). It is almost as if someone should 
try to write a history of American-Mexican relations with only the British and 
French archives available for the purpose. One need only read the chapter 
titles to see that the emphasis is often north of the Alps: “September conven- 
tion” (with France), “‘International hands off,” “‘Versailles,” “‘French diplo- 
matic representation,” “‘Italo-French relations,” “‘Accession of MacMahon” 
(French president), ““Italo-German rapprochement,” “‘Italo-French Détente,” 
and ‘French ultramontane threat.’”’” There seems to be little distinctiveness 
to the title of chapter ix, “The church-state feud continues,” since the whole 
book recounts the unending church-state feud. One may also wonder why the 
author puts half of his discussion of the Clerical Abuses Bill at the end of chap- 
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ter xii and the other half at the beginning of chapter xiii. Mr. Halperin’s 
style, however, is clear and readable. Throughout this account of a bitter con- 
troversy the reviewer has not detected the least suggestion of bias. 
Lynn M. Case 
Louisiana State University 





The great powers and the Balkans, 1875-1878. By Minato D. Stosanovié. 
Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xi+ 
296. $3.50. 

The Congress of Berlin and after. A diplomatic history of the Near Eastern Settle- 
ment, 1878-1880. By W. N. Mepuicorr. London: Methuen & Co., 1938. 
Pp. xii+422. 15s. 

Balkan affairs of the seventies, relatively neglected in the earlier post-war 
period of diplomatic scholarship, in recent times have received a good deal of 
attention. Messrs. Seton-Watson, Sumner, Lee, Sarkissian, Miiller, and— 
alas—Harris, among others, have written detailed monographs, largely at 
each other, on various aspects of the doings of the great powers in relation to 
decrepit Turkey. Mr. Stojanovic and Mr. Medlicott have now made contri- 
butions to the growing bibliography of special studies. Both authors are for- 
mer students of Professor Seton-Watson, and both have patiently combed 
through the enormous piles of unpublished correspondence in the British 
Public Record Office and the Vienna Staatsarchiv. Mr. Stojanovié has used 
the Serbian archives and exploited printed materials in his native language 
which are closed to most western scholars. Mr. Medlicott has had the ad- 
vantage of correspondence from the Russian embassy in London. There seems 
to me little likelihood that, aside from Russian and Italian documents, more 
important materials for the period will be uncovered; and these prospective 
additions will not, in all probability, do more than fill in gaps of detail. The 
major contours are pretty well established. The two books under considera- 
tion together take the story of the Balkan crisis from its inception in 1875 
through its liquidation, or rather transformation, five years later -vith the 
return of Gladstone and the reconstruction of the League of the Three 
Emperors. As the titles indicate, Mr. Stojanovi¢ concludes with the Congress 
of Berlin, which is, in turn, Mr. Medlicott’s point of departure. 

Mr. Stojanovié’s book, a remodeled dissertation at the University of Lon- 
don, presents the first three years of diplomacy and war ‘“‘from a European 
viewpoint” and is an endeavor “‘to disentangle and analyse all the factors that 
determined the character and the development of the crisis.”” The work can 
hardly be said to be a full realization of such an ambitious endeavor. It is 
difficult to treat any historical subject except very briefly or very extensively; 
intermediate paths lead infallibly into conclusions open to challenge. To one 
who has sifted a good deal of Mr. Stojanovic’s material with a fine sieve, the 
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present volume appears at times to have the weaknesses of the middle course. 
It must be said, however, that the book is a basically sound attack on the crisis 
of 1875-78 and gives, on the whole, a sensible interpretation of the develop- 
ments of those years. 

A certain amount of Jugoslav national consciousness intrudes upon the 
reader, as, for example, when Mr. Stojanovié suggests that Serbia “‘by her 
geographical position and her ethnographic character was called upon to take 
the leading role” in the Balkan peoples’ struggle for independence (p. 5); but 
such flourishes are rare exceptions. The Austro-Hungarian foreign minister 
with his sinister designs on Slavic lands does not emerge as a heroic figure, but 
one need not be a Pan-Slav to doubt the skill and virtues of Count An- 
drassy; Mr. Medlicott completely divests him of the white robes in which 
Wertheimer clothed him. The quality of Mr. Stojanovié’s book which denies 
it a distinguished place of finality is its pedestrian dulness, a quality not 
affected, so far as I can tell, by the fact that the author writes in a foreign 
idiom. A part of the difficulty is inherent in a subject so very complicated, 
when seen in detail, that it almost defies a satisfactory organization. Handled 
on the scale which Mr. Stojanovic has used, the threads of the narrative be- 
come badly entangled at times, and interest consequently flags. The work is 
further weakened by a fairly general indifference toward the individual hu- 
man actors. Without espousing a great-man theory of history, one can ask 
that such a galaxy of persons as those here involved should be presented in 
clearer focus. The contests behind those facades called Russia and Great 
Britain, etc., are often as important and dramatic as those waged between 
two personified states. I do not suggest that those are lacking; yet far too 
often the author glosses over the individual statesmen and resorts to the easy, 
but at times confusing and even humorous, method of filling his stage with 
somewhat mystical females who breathe suspicion and intrigue with and 
against one another. 

While Mr. Stojanovic emphasizes the importance of the pro-congress agree- 
ments and devotes only a short concluding chapter to the Berlin delibera- 
tions, Mr. Medlicott, after a brief introduction, plunges seriously into his 
problem with the congress. His justification and his program are in his claim 
that 


it might very well be argued that the history of the three years which followed San 
Stefano was one of greater importance for the history of Europe and of the Near East 
than the three years which preceded it; and it is at least as true to say that the attempt 
to execute the decisions of the Congress of Berlin gave rise to a crisis as momentous and 
as prolonged. 


Denying Mr. Stojanovic’s suggestion that “the main questions are already 
substantially settled,” Mr. Medlicott insists that the ‘‘real work of peace- 
making” was yet to be done when the congress met, and this conviction leads 
him into a one-hundred-page description of the Berlin gathering which is so 
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well done and so aptly presented that it will not be easily superseded. The re- 
mainder of the volume follows the complex problems incident to carrying out 
the treaty through pressure on Russia and on Turkey; and it presents a good 
description of the attempts of the several powers, notably Great Britain and 
Austria-Hungary, to effect a suitable understanding with an ever more re- 
luctant sultan. In this section appear a Russian administration as divided and 
confused as formerly, a British policy now uninfluenced by the caprices of 
Beaconsfield and concentrated in the hands of a stubborn but progressively 
discouraged Salisbury, and, finally, an Austrian series of schemes which bring 
Andrdssy to discredit and the Balkans to further turmoil. Not the least valu- 
able is a careful appraisal of Bismarck’s procedures and the difficulties that 
beset him. Mr. Medlicott writes easily and with a balanced judgment and 
knowledge of his materials which inspires confidence. He has patiently and 
skilfully constructed an eminently intelligent survey of a period which, al- 
though lacking some of the drama of preceding years, was critical in the 
evolution of European diplomacy. Parts of this story have been done before, 
but Mr. Medlicott builds from his sources a synthesis which makes a genuine 


contribution. 
Davip Harris 


Stanford University 





Documents diplomatiques francais (1871-1914). Published by the Minist&ERE 
DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES, edited by the CoMMISSION DE PUBLICATION 
DES DOCUMENTS RELATIFS AUX ORIGINES DE LA GUERRE DE 1914. Ist ser. 
(1871-1900). Vol. VIII, 20 mars 1890—28 aotit 1891. Paris: Imprimerie 
nationale; Alfred Costes; L’Europe nouvelle, 1938. Pp. xxxviii+736. 

This volume of 523 documents has a unity necessarily lacking in most of its 
predecessors. It runs from March 20, 1890, the day of Bismarck’s retirement, 
to August 27, 1891, when letters were exchanged between Ribot, the French 
foreign minister, and Mohrenheim, the Russian ambassador in Paris, recog- 
nizing the utility of a Franco-Russian entente. It tells therefore the story of 
the first stage of the successful offensive conducted by the French govern- 
ment against the Bismarckian system of friendships. All except about 
twenty of the documents are published for the first time, but it cannot 
be said that the remainder necessitate any very startling revision of the 
knowledge of French foreign policy derived from previous sources. On the 
other hand, they enable us to confirm or modify many points of detail on 
which only very tentative conclusions have hitherto been possible. 

The volume reprints the first eighteen documents in the Livre jaune of 1918, 
Dalliance franco-russe, dealing with the period of the alliance negotiations 
covered by this volume (July-August, 1891). Ninety additional documents 
enable us to trace the origins of the Franco-Russian agreement back to 
March, 1890. Most of these are, however, dispatches or telegrams from St. 
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Petersburg, and there is little direct indication of the policy of the French 
government before July, 1891. There is nothing to confirm the view, which 
was widely believed at the time in diplomatic circles and the press, that in the 
spring of 1891 the government ordered Laboulaye, the ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, to seek some definite assurances for the future from the Russian 
government, and that the Russian reply was considered unsatisfactory. Nor 
does it appear that this incident (if it took place) can account for Laboulaye’s 
recall, as this had been requested by the ambassador himself (for personal 
reasons) early in March and had been agreed to on March 12 (No. 306). 
Similarly, there is no evidence that the conduct of Montebello, the French 
ambassador at Constantinople, in opposing the Greek Orthodox claims in the 
Bethlehem incident in May, 1891, was the result of instructions from the 
French government (cf. Ribot’s account, No. 374). Montebello’s action was a 
shock to Russia, the traditional protector of the Greek claims, and was looked 
on at the time as an astute move by the Quai d’Orsay to remind Russia of the 
value of a Franco-Russian agreement. Laboulaye was obviously worried as 
to the effect of the incident on the tsar, who had just accepted Montebello’s 
nomination to the St. Petersburg embassy (Nos. 357 and 429). Giers certainly 
appears to have been stimulated by it to take the first step toward a closer 
agreement, but the main reason was evidently the renewal of the Triple 
Alliance and the more or less direct accession to it of England (No. 430). As 
no correspondence to or from Montebello on the Bethlehem question is 
printed, the problem of the French government’s complicity remains unsolved. 

French relations with both Italy and Germany showed some improvement 
after Bismarck’s retirement, but in neither case was the improvement of long 
duration. The détente between France and Germany caused favorable com- 
ment in Berlin in February, 1891 (No. 270), but was abruptly ended by the 
tragicomedy of the Empress Frederick’s visit to France, which is dealt with in 
fifteen documents. After Bismarck’s fall, it appeared for a time possible that 
Italy would find it worth her while to desert the Triple Alliance in order to 
come to terms with the French. The new ambassador at Rome, Billot, was 
well received by Crispi and King Humbert in April, 1890; his reports (Nos. 
35, 41, and 42) confirm the statement in his memoirs as to their desire for 
understanding with France. Ribot’s circular of April 21 concerning Italy’s 
claim to represent Abyssinia at the Brussels conference provided a basis for 
agreement between the two powers: he made it clear that France’s attitude 
toward Italian claims in the Red Sea would depend on a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the Tunisian question (No. 43). After this, however, there is no rec- 
ord of further negotiations at this period between the two powers, although 
Billot’s memoirs suggest that they continued until July. In these documents, 
however, the two references to Franco-Italian discussions in July concerning 
Tunis (No. 115 and p. 231, n. 1) seem to exclude the possibility of negotiations 
during the preceding months. When in August the Italian ambassador hinted 
to Ribot that Italy would consent to the French annexation of Tunis in return 
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for the right to occupy Tripoli, the French foreign minister rejected the pro- 
posal flatly (No. 163). In October, Billot made it clear to Crispi that France 
would not make financial and other concessions to Italy while the latter re- 
mained in the Triple Alliance. This again suggests that no earlier negotiations 
had taken place (No. 185). Any possibility of such an agreement finally 
disappeared when the renewal of the Triple Alliance became known. 

There is a good deal of other interesting matter in the volume. The reports 
from Berlin are, perhaps, less detailed and colorful than in the eighties. Colo- 
nial questions are, however, rather more prominent than they had been since 
1885, and there is considerable correspondence over the Anglo-German agree- 
ment in East Africa, which enabled France to secure recognition of her claims 
in Madagascar. The full version of Waddington’s dispatch of May 9, 1890, 
giving an account of his very important interview with Salisbury on May 7, 
shows that the version given in the contemporary Livre jaune omits Salis- 
bury’s virtual admission that England intended to stay indefinitely in Egypt 
(No. 58). The documents touching papal diplomacy include a letter from 
Cardinal Lavigerie to Ribot on October 18, 1890, concerning the terms of the 
forthcoming reconciliation of the Vatican with the Third Republic. 

We must draw from this volume the tentative conclusion that French 
diplomacy at this time was decidedly more passive and hand-to-mouth than 
our previous knowledge has suggested. Some negotiations may, of course, 
have escaped the official records. Much of our knowledge of the period has 
hitherto come from Crispi’s memoirs and the German foreign office corre- 
spondence, and both Crispi and the German diplomatists could be wildly 
credulous and oversuspicious at times. We may therefore safely discount 
many of the tales of French intrigue for which the official French documents 
give no backing. 

W. N. Mepuicorr 
University of Wales 





The background of anti-English feeling in Germany, 1890-1902. By PauLIne 
Retyea ANDERSON. Washington: American University Press, 1939. Pp. 
xxli+382. 

In this exceptionally mature and provocative dissertation, Mrs. Anderson 
undertakes “‘to try out a method of handling public opinion rather than to 
exhaust a problem of research.” This statement is too modest; but there are, 
of course, differences of opinion and practice in regard to technique. Broadly 
speaking, public opinion may be approached with reference to its reactions in 
time and place, to its causes, or to its influence upon official policy. Especially 
when foreign affairs are involved, it is difficult to investigate one of these 
phases without some consideration of the others, but the significant thing is 
the placing of emphasis. In several studies, including the reviewer's, the chief 
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aim is to revive the atmosphere in which official decisions were made, while 
others seek mainly to explain the causes. Here, too, there are differences, for 
some find the answer largely in psychology, others in economics. The econom- 
ic interpretation is perhaps best exemplified by a group of German scholars in- 
cluding Alfred Vagts, Wolfgang Hallgarten, and the late Eckart Kehr. To 
these scholars Dr. Anderson is indebted, to a large extent, for her point of 
view and methods, although her mind is by no means closed to the psychologi- 
cal factor. The book is dedicated to Kehr; Dr. Vagts read the manuscript; 
and the publications of all three are cited. 

The analysis of political parties and important pressure groups is here car- 
ried considerably farther than in Kehr’s Schlachtflottenbau und Parteipolitik. 
Based upon party histories, reports of chambers of commerce and of propa- 
gandist societies, and newspapers, these chapters are perhaps the most valu- 
able in the book. Particularly informing is the discussion of the agrarians and 
the closely associated Conservatives, of heavy industry represented by the 
Central Union of German Industrialists, of the competition between these 
groups for official favors, and of their common front against social democracy. 
The author, in the reviewer’s opinion, rightly refuses to accept the small 
membership of the Pan-German League as a true gauge of its influence. 

The Kruger telegram and the Boer War are chosen as case studies in the 
reactions of public opinion and of their influence upon policy. While too much 
is made of the relative reserve of the press at the beginning of the war (there 
is no mention of Bilow’s contemporary estimate of the strength of anti- 
English opinion), the first task is well done. Especially enlightening is the 
evidence showing the comparative moderation of commercial and sometimes 
even of industrial circles. Indeed, “‘there is in this matter of anti-English 
sentiment,” writes the author, “‘no clear cut example of economic deter- 
minism.”’ By using conditional phraseology, dogmatic conclusions as to the 
influence of public opinion, always a thorny problem, are usually avoided. 
However, the “realistic” approach sometimes becomes pretty definitely un- 
realistic. For example, too much is made of Dr. Hallgarten’s thesis that 
finance capitalism caused the abandonment of the Boers; this was only one of 
several factors, and probably not the most important. The same objection 
may be made to the assumption, stated or implied in the introduction, that 
foreign policy is mainly the product of competing interest and pressure groups. 

Like most studies of public opinion, this book raises more questions than it 
answers; but it is, nonetheless, a valuable addition to the already large litera- 
ture on Anglo-German relations. It is a welcome reminder, as interest in the 
purely diplomatic history of the pre-war period wanes, that the general forces 
behind diplomacy remain as a fruitful and relatively unexplored field for re- 


search. 
E. Matcotm CarRo.u 


Duke University 
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The Far Eastern policy of the United States. By A. Wu1tNey GriswoLp. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1938. Pp. 530. $3.75. 


Diplomatic relations between the United States and Japan, 1895-1905. By Pay- 
son J. Treat. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1938. Pp. 291. $3.50. 


Professor Griswold’s book makes fascinating—even exciting—reading. Be- 
ginning with a Friday in February, 1898, when Theodore Roosevelt, momen- 
tarily clothed with authority as acting secretary of the navy, laid the founda- 
tion for Dewey’s operations in the Philippines, the author subjects to a search- 
ing analysis the subsequent forty years of American diplomacy in and con- 
cerning eastern Asia. What has been the policy of the United States in the 
Far East? How was this policy inspired? What, if anything, has it accom- 
plished? Where has it left us? 

With the Spanish-American War and the consequent annexation of the 
Philippine Islands, Mr. Griswold insists, American foreign policy, departing 
from its time-honored objectives, launched upon a new and dangerous course. 
Under the leadership of Lodge, Hay, Beveridge, and the earlier Roosevelt— 
who, in turn, were inspired by the writings of Admiral Mahan—America 
joined the ranks of the imperial powers and strove to shoulder an appropriate 
share of the “white man’s burden.” Once established in the Philippines, 
moreover, the United States was forced to take an active hand in the game of 
world-politics, a game in which our somewhat naive statesmen proved to be 
no match for their hard-boiled opponents. 

From the inauguration of John Hay’s ‘“‘open-door”’ negotiations in Sep- 
tember, 1899, down to the Brussels Conference of the Nine-Power signatories 
in November, 1937, American diplomacy—predicated upon an assumed but 
nonexistent identity of interest between the United States and Great Britain 
—has repeatedly come to grief when the British have refused to sacrifice their 
imperial interests upon the altar of American idealism. Nor was the “‘dollar 
diplomacy” of the Taft administration any more successful than the idealism 
of Hay, Wilson, and Stimson. American bankers and investors showed little 
or no enthusiasm for pouring their good dollars into Chinese mines, Chinese 
railways, or Chinese government loans, while the government’s efforts to se- 
cure for American finance a place in the Far Eastern sun served only to drive 
Britain, Japan, and Russia closer together in defense of their vested interests. 

Briefly stated, the thesis herein set forth is that America’s Far Eastern pol- 
icy during the last forty years has been essentially unsound because it has ig- 
nored the true national interest and has vainly pursued objectives in which the 
American people have not and cannot have any legitimate concern. America’s 
one vital interest in the Far East, according to Mr. Griswold, is in the develop- 
ment of trade. But what have we done? ‘From 1900 to 1932 American efforts 
in behalf of China’s integrity had passed through a number of cycles, all end- 
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ing in failure. With what consequences? Jeopardizing the security of Amer- 
ica’s own territorial integrity (by antagonizing the most likely attacker of the 
Philippines). Encouraging Chinese patriots to hope for, if not to count on, a 
type of American support that never materialized. Obstructing the most prof- 
itable trend of American commerce and investment which, since 1900, had 
been toward Japan, not China” (p. 467). 

Despite the sound scholarship which he has shown in assembling his mate- 
rial and despite his penetrating criticism of many specific blunders and illu- 
sions of the past, Mr. Griswold, in the opinion of this reviewer, has himself 
failed to comprehend that the independence and territorial integrity of China 
are the very foundation of the Far Eastern trade which he rightly regards as a 
vital national interest. 

Granted that Japan, in addition to importing American cotton for her tex- 
tile industry, has bought steadily increasing quantities of American oil, iron, 
steel, machinery, trucks, and automobiles for equipping the war machine, 
now embarked upon an attempted conquest of China. Granted that these 
Japanese purchases—far exceeding in value Japan’s exports to the United 
States—have created a substantial American investment in Japan. What has 
happened to American trade with, and American investment in, those areas— 
Korea and Manchuria—which during the last forty years have come under 
Japanese control? What is happening to American interests in the parts of 
China now temporarily under Japanese military control? What, in the light 
of past experience, may be expected to happen—not only to American trade 
with China but also to American exports of cotton and other raw materials to 
Japan—if Japan succeeds in bringing under her domination the cotton-pro- 
ducing regions along the China coast and the mineral resources of China’s 
interior provinces? 

American trade and American investment in the Far East depend upon the 
existence of a China strong enough to maintain and guard her own “‘open 
door,” and American policy in the Far East—as Mr. Griswold fails to under- 
stand—has been sound only when it has worked for the preservation of such 
a China. 

Mr. Treat’s new volume is a continuation of his earlier and extremely valu- 
able Diplomatic relations between the United States and Japan, 1853-1895. In 
this, as in his earlier volumes, the author has attempted to cite every signifi- 
cant paper to be found in our archives, and liberal extracts have been printed 
verbatim. Occasionally, however, Mr. Treat’s comments make the docu- 
ments tell a story which other readers might not find in them. Thus, on page 8, 
he finds in Count Inouye’s unofficial and confidential remarks to Mr. Dun 
“‘one piece of evidence, of the many which can be found, to challenge the 
.... Statement that the conquest of Korea was a fundamental feature of 
Japanese policy from early Meiji times.”’ In general, Mr. Treat is inclined to 
ignore the “‘dual diplomacy” which, even before the end of the Meiji era, had 
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become a recognizable feature of Japanese practice, and this tendency leads 
him to give undeserved credence to some of the reported utterances of Japan’s 
civilian officials. 
G. Nye STEIGER 
Simmons College 





Annali dell’economia italiana. By Ericarmo Corsino. Vol. V, 1901-1914. 
Citta di Castello: ‘“‘Leonardo da Vinci,’ 1938. Pp. 523. L. 60. 


Professor Epicarmo Corbino has been constructing the first highway 
through the economic history of the present kingdom of Italy, sectioning the 
work by decades. In this volume he carries it from 1901 to the outbreak of the 
Great War. Like its predecessors, the present volume brings together, under 
each title, a summary of the best available statistical calculations; but it is 
much more than a discussion of statistics. Signor Corbino has completely 
equipped his thoroughfare with indications of the turns and dips of the road 
and its relation to the whole terrain of political and social history through 
which it passes. Except for a defective treatment of the labor movement, it 
would serve as a broad introduction to the social, as well as to the economic, 
history of Italy. 

In 1900 the Italian nation suddenly doubled the Cape of Storms and began 
to enjoy a relative prosperity which seemed at the time almost too good to be 
real. As Corbino points out, this well-being actually resulted from a conjunc- 
tion of general prosperity with the maturing of all the efforts which the nation 
had been making since unification. Italy’s economic progress proceeded more 
rapidly than that of any other European nation. Treasury surpluses appeared; 
bank deposits, particularly those in savings banks, increased prodigiously; the 
great banks of emission were finally able to achieve a sound organization; the 
movement of foreign trade almost doubled; the lira, though not freely re- 
deemabie in gold, stayed close to the gold points and was for a time at a 
premium on foreign exchanges; and Italy acquired great industries and a 
mature, if not a powerful, industrial economy. The great problems of the pe- 
riod were problems of distribution: what to do with the treasury surpluses; 
how the increasing national income was to be distributed as between classes 
and regions. Corbino deals fully with the action of the government under the 
pressure of interested groups, much less fully with the class struggle for a share 
in the increase. 

The government does not figure brilliantly in its attempts to solve these 
problems, even in Corbino’s account, which is as favorable as possible and, 
indeed, open to the criticism of being too largely guided by the views of 
Giolitti, whom he warmly admires. Liberalistic by profession, the govern- 
ment for this reason, as Corbino admits, was incapable of imposing integral so- 
lutions; and, after all, Italy was still a poor country. The action of the govern- 
ment, increasingly interventionist, can be described as a process of economic 
logrolling, a trading of privilege against privilege, at the dictation of pressure 
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groups in the electorate. Signor Corbino, who is an unreconstructed free- 
trader, finds the historic root of the evil in protectionism, to which the state 
had been committed since 1883. The “parasitic groups” which protection had 
created within the bourgeoisie were morally incapable of dominating ‘‘the 
new parasitic groups of the proletariat,” which now challenged their privileges 
and, except for the extreme revolutionary Left, sought a share in them. The 
author sadly concludes that the Italian bourgeoisie, whether in or out of 
parliament, lacked ‘‘the force to confront the great problems of the nation and 
resolve them in an integral fashion.” As a result, even in this golden age of the 
liberal economic and political system, that system was moving to its doom. 


Kent Roserts GREENFIELD 
Johns Hopkins University 





History of the Great War, based on official documents. By direction of the His- 
TORICAL SECTION OF THE COMMITTEE OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE. Naval opera- 
tions. By Sir Jutian S. Corsertt. 2d ed. Vol.I, To the Battle of the Falk- 
lands, December 1914. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1938. Pp. 470, 
with separate case of maps. $12. 

Apparently much more was known twenty years ago about the fighting of 
the war of 1914 than of the diplomatic negotiations which preceded it. The 
interpretations of the latter have undergone radical changes during the inter- 
val as more and more material has come to light. This second edition of the 
account of the naval operations of 1914, on the other hand, differs only in 
minor details from the original 1920 version. Possibly the constant refighting 
of the Battle of Jutland during the intervening years will result in more sweep- 
ing changes in the volume for 1916, but this first volume of the second edition 
contains scarcely enough that is new to warrant its acquisition for any but the 
most ambitious collections. 

As early as 1916 Asquith announced the decision to publish, “‘as soon as 
possible after the close of the war, an Official History dealing with its various 
aspects.” This first volume of the Naval operations, written by Corbett, led 
the way into print in 1920. Since that time, some thirty volumes, many of 
them accompanied by separate cases of maps, have appeared in the series. 
Not only the naval operations but also the fighting on the western front, the 
various Turkish and other outlying campaigns, the war in the air, the mer- 
chant marine, and other subjects have been included. Now the series has be- 
gun to double up on itself, with the appearance of this second edition of the 
initial volume. 

Considering the fact that the German official history, Der Krieg zur See, 
has become available in the meantime, it seems surprising that there seemed 
to be so little which warranted change. Lieutenant-Colonel E. Y. Daniel of 
the marines, secretary of the Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial 
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Defence, has allowed the original Corbett text to stand unaltered in most 
places. The pagination differs, for the inclusion of new material has been off- 
set by including more words on a page; the new edition has 470 pages, against 
488 for the old. 

The principal new material concerns the action in Heligoland Bight on 
August 28, 1914, and the cruise of the converted liner “Berlin” that autumn. 
In the Heligoland action the German account has made it possible to identify 
more accurately different cruisers of the same type. It is also interesting to 
note that the second edition omits the original story that some of the sailors 
rescued by the British from the sinking “‘Mainz” were found to have been 
shot in the back by their own officers. Only meager and incomplete informa- 
tion concerning the “Berlin” was available to Corbett when he wrote. The 
former North German Lloyd liner, fitted out as a mine-layer, accomplished 
what the High Seas Fleet at Jutland was unable to achieve—the destruction 
of a crack new British dreadnought by one of the mines she laid between 
Scotland and Ireland. The new account tells the rest of her wanderings, 
which were unproductive of results—toward Iceland, then to the White Sea, 
and finally to Trondheim in Norway, where she was interned. There are al- 
most no changes in the original account of Admiral von Spee’s cruiser squad- 
ron or of the other principal episodes of the year. Occasionally a new para- 
graph of general conclusions is inserted; but, by and large, the work still 
stands as it first came from the great naval historian, since deceased. 


Rosert G. ALBION 
Princeton University 





American democracy and the World War. By Freperic L. Paxson. Vol. II, 
America at war, 1917-1918. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. Pp. 
465. $3.75. 

Woodrow Wilson: life and letters. By Ray Srannarp Baker. Vol. VII, War 
leader, April 6, 1917—February 28, 1918; Vol. VIII, Armistice, March 1— 
November 11, 1918. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1939. Pp. 604+ 
626. $5.00 each. 

The outbreak of a new war in Europe and the resolute American determina- 
tion to avoid being drawn into it stimulate fresh interest in our participation 
in the struggle of twenty-five years ago. Professor Paxson’s study provides the 
first adequate general account of our war effort; Mr. Baker shows what Presi- 
dent Wilson personally contributed to that effort. Read together, the two 
books establish beyond a doubt that our success was due in large measure to 
the firm grip which Wilson soon obtained on the situation, to the skill with 
which he delegated responsibility and then backed his subordinates to the 
limit (without, however, surrendering the final authority), and to the un- 
flinching support which he and Secretary Baker gave to General Pershing. 
Many Americans may profess regret that we went to war; but only the most 
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carping critic can fail to be thrilled, even after all the mistakes and false starts 
are duly recognized and recorded, by our achievement in the nineteen months 
of war. The American democracy can make war successfully and did so with- 
out going the whole road of dictatorship and totalitarianism. 

Mr. Paxson writes for the layman, without a single footnote or bibliogra- 
phy; occasionally he mentions, in passing, the book (if it is important) from 
which he is taking his points, but in general there is no indication of sources. 
Since his book is primarily a study of “‘democracy in action,”’ most of the 
space is devoted to what was happening in the United States. Wilson’s diplo- 
macy is not examined with the same care as, for instance, the building of ships, 
the raising of the army, or the manifestations of war hysteria. Likewise, the 
account of the actual fighting in France is perhaps too condensed to be very 
interesting. But the book as a whole is excellent—well-organized, impartial, 
and entirely devoid of eagle-screaming. 

Mr. Baker was evidently overwhelmed by the enormous mass of the Wilson 
papers, for in these final volumes he has abandoned any idea of writing a 
“life” of Wilson, contenting himself with giving, for each day from April 6, 
1917, to the Armistice, the appropriate ‘‘letters,” using this term to include 
notes, speeches, and documents of all kinds, without the slightest attempt at 
interpretation. The reader is simply told what the president thought and did, 
and left to draw his own conclusions. Some enterprising biographer should 
now seize the chance to portray Wilson as a war leader, for the materials pre- 
sented by Mr. Baker disclose an unforgettable picture of the president organ- 
izing and directing the war machine. No detail was too small for his attention 
— if necessary; hundreds, perhaps thousands, of persons were received by him; 
long hours, sometimes days, were spent by Wilson alone in his study dealing 
with the mountains of documents which passed across his desk. Yet he seems 
never to have faltered or allowed either mental or physical weariness—which 
was relaxed by golf, the theater, or sailing in the ‘‘Mayflower’”—to discourage 
or deflect him. Mr. Paxson’s book was written before Mr. Baker’s volumes 
appeared, but each confirms the point of view of the other. 

Probably Mr. Baker’s most important contribution to our knowledge of 
Wilson is that he clears up the mystery about the “‘secret treaties.’”” When the 
British war mission visited this country, Balfour discussed the treaties with 
House and Wilson and later sent to Wilson (May 18, 1917) the texts of some 
of the agreements—the treaty of London of April, 1915, with Italy, the Sykes- 
Picot agreement, the notes exchanged with Russia concerning Constantinople, 
and the treaty with Rumania; omitted were the agreements concerning Togo- 
land, the Cameroons, Shantung, and the German Pacific islands, and the 
agreement of St. Jean de Maurienne with Italy (VII, 43-44, 74-75). How fully 
Wilson understood the situation and why he did not force the issue can be 
seen from his letter of July 21, 1917 to House: 

England and France have not the same views with regard to peace that we have by any 
means. When the war is over we can force them to our way of thinking, because by that 
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time they will, among other things, be financially in our hands; but we cannot force 
them now, and any attempt to speak for them or to speak our common mind would 
bring on disagreements which would inevitably come to the surface in public and rob 
the whole thing of its effect [VII, 180]. 


Numerous subsequent letters to House and Lansing show that the president 
never lost sight of this fundamental question. Mr. Baker prints for the first 
time Wilson’s telegrams to House in October, 1918, when the latter was in 
Paris negotiating the terms of armistice, by means of which he was able to 
obtain Allied acceptance of the Fourteen Points (VIII, 529, 533, 537-39). 
It is interesting to note that, as late as March, 1918, the state department de- 
nied any official knowledge of the secret treaties (VIII, 42); apparently Wilson 
never passed on the texts received from Balfour. 

In view of the acrimonious discussions of recent years as to why the 
United States entered the war, a statement of Wilson to Representative 
Heflin (May 18, 1917) is worth quoting: “‘We were not making war against 
Germany because of any special and peculiar grievance of our own but because 
her actions had become intolerable to us as to the rest of free mankind and, 
therefore, we had found it necessary to make common cause against her’’ 
(VII, 76). 

Much material will be found relating to Wilson’s attitude toward Russia 
and the Far Eastern problem, but it does not add sensibly to what has already 
been revealed in the war Supplements and the volumes on Russia in Foreign 
relations of the United States for 1917 and 1918. The president disapproved of 
the Allied policies but finally yielded to British and French pressure. Mr. 
Baker quotes a statement of Mr. Justice Brandeis to himself that this marked 
the beginning of Wilson’s mistakes, “‘all of which came in the latter part of his 
administration, and were due to physical and mental overstrain”’ (VIII, 316 
n.). Wilson was, in fact, extremely suspicious of our “‘associates”’ (for he reso- 
lutely refused to call them “‘allies”) from the start and refused to be dragged 
into their political squabbles. On the other hand, he was far ahead of them 
on the matter of military co-operation. ““Take the whip hand,” he cabled to 
House in Paris on November 15, 1917. ‘‘We not only accede to the plan for a 
unified conduct of the war but insist upon it” (VII, 358). The American atti- 
tude greatly aided Mr. Lloyd George in breaking down British resistance to 
the idea of a single command. 

It was a happy thought of Mr. Baker to reproduce a number of documents 
in facsimile, among which may be noted personal letters of King George V, 
Mr. Lloyd George, Clemenceau, Masaryk, Walter Hines Page, Secretary 
Daniels, and Assistant Secretary Franklin D. Roosevelt. Fifteen years have 
elapsed since Mr. Baker received the Wilson papers and began work on the 
biography; he is to be congratulated on having been able to finish his task. 


BerNnavborte E. Scumitt 
University of Chicago 
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Italy at the Paris Peace Conference. By Rent AtBrecut-Carrik. (Carnegie 
Endowment for International Péace, ‘““The Paris Peace Conference, his- 
tory and documents,” edited by James Brown Scort.) New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1938. Pp. xv+575. $5.25. 

The author has given a diligent, ordered, and clear account of the negotia- 
tions, proposals, and counterproposals by which, from November, 1918, to 
May, 1920, at the Paris Conference, British, French, Italian, Yugoslav, and— 
no less active than the others—American diplomats, politicians, and experts 
made a mess of all the territorial problems which were meant to have been 
solved by the treaty of London in April, 1915, and the St. Jean de Maurienne 
agreement of April, 1917. He has also collected in the appendix the most im- 
portant documents published so far on his subject. 

This is a strictly diplomatic history. Diplomatic negotiations, divorced 
from political currents, which ultimately bring about the work of politicians 
and diplomats, are arid and thankless material. Someone has said that diplo- 
matic history boils down to what some clerks have written or said to other 
clerks about some other clerks. Dr. Albrecht-Carrié has increased the draw- 
backs of this literary genre by rigorously imposing upon himself the obliga- 
tion of never expressing even the most guarded judgment on the maneuvers 
and blunders of the exalted personages whom he chances to meet. 

Were the Italian negotiators wise from the economic, strategic, or national 
standpoints when they set as one of their war aims the conquest of Dalmatia? 
Even assuming they were wise, was there no error in the methods by which 
they endeavored to attain their aim? Was it really worth while for President 
Wilson to take such a stubborn stand in the questions of East Istria and Fiume 
—questions which were later solved in favor of Italy without entailing either 
Yugoslavia’s ruin or bestowing upon Italy either greater power or greater hap- 
piness? What must one think of the simple-hearted British and chivalrous 


French negotiators when they snatched Smyrna from the Italians and turned 


it over to Venizelos? Was this really a piece of bad luck for the Italians and of 
good luck for Greece? Why not break through that barrage of treaties, 
agreements, pacts, memorandums, appeals, and statements, and help the 
reader reach some conclusion about the plans, delusions, ambitions, blunders, 
ingenuity, or stupidity of those men to whom we owe such a mountain of red 
tape? 

The author has shrunk from all questions which rise constantly to the mind 
of the reader at every page of the book. It is as if all questions were unmen- 
tionable taboos. The only time he permits himself to express an opinion on 
Wilson’s inconsistency, he veils his thought behind a quotation from an Italian. 

This, to be sure, is “‘objectivity,” “impartiality,” ‘‘scientific aloofness.” 
But in the face of such estimable virtues, one feels moved to ask: ““To what 
purpose is so much objectivity?’ Since he wished to remain so completely 
aloof from personal opinions, the author might even have dispensed with writ- 
ing the text of his book and presented no more than the documents. 
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Fortunately, he did not push his scruples to this point. He has done an ex- 
cellent piece of spadework, for which he will merit the gratitude of some later 
writer who may wish to write a “history” of Italian diplomacy during the 
war of 1914. 

GAETANO SALVEMINI 
Harvard University 





Les Allemagnes. Réflexions sur la guerre et sur la paix (1918-1939). By HENRI 
Brrr. Paris: Albin Michel, 1939. Pp. 256. Fr. 18. 


Le relévement del’ Allemagne, 1918-1938. By ALBert Rivaup. Paris: Armand 

Colin, 1988. Pp. 418. Fr. 42. 

The greater part of Henri Berr’s small volume is a careful and fair-minded 
analysis of the conflicting groups within Germany during the war of 1914. 
With numerous quotations he contrasts the expressed aims of the Pan-German 
annexationists and the liberal reformists. He believes, as his title indicates, 
that psychologically and ethically all Germans cannot be lumped together as 
one, but that there are at least two political ““Germanies.” He goes farther and 
thinks that there must be developed a third Germany, a spiritual Germany, 
such as that represented by Goethe and Schiller and the great German cul- 
tural tradition. Remnants of this still exist; but until a real moral regenera- 
tion of the German people is achieved, in which the ideals of justice, honesty, 
and humanity replace force and Machiavellianism, there can be no safety for 
France. 

Professor Rivaud, on the other hand, lumps all Germans together. They 
are all filled with Pan-German ambitions; and under the able leadership of 
Hitler and with the great reforms which he has achieved, they constitute a 
very dangerous menace for France. His volume aims to make this menace 
clear. He begins with a decidedly biased and pro-French account of the origins 
of the war of 1914: the Germans were responsible—not necessarily the Kaiser 
and Bethmann-Hollweg, but those whom he curiously calls the “‘anonymous 
subordinates.”” Then he sketches the history of the Weimar republic. He 
has little sympathy for its leaders, almost all of whom he belittles and depreci- 
ates, and he shows small understanding for the difficulties which they had to 
face. He especially dislikes the Communists and even the Social Democrats, 
“‘who are distinguished above all by the ignorance and incapacity of their rep- 
resentatives”’ (p. 62). He consequently gives a more sympathetic account of 
the rise of Hitler and National Socialism than is usually found in books written 
outside the Reich. He thinks that the weakness and downfall of the Weimar 
republic was wholly the fault of the Germans themselves. There is no hint 
that France and the Allied victors, in refusing to make timely modifications 
of the Versailles Treaty and in thwarting Dr. Briining’s proposed customs un- 
ion with Austria, were partly responsible for the downfall of the republic and 
the rise of Hitler. 
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In the second half of his volume M. Rivaud gives a clear, well-arranged, and 
rather favorable account of all the reforms and changes by which Hitler has 
so strengthened the Third Reich. He accepts at face value the optimistic re- 
ports given at the Nuremberg Party Congress, but his statistics are not later 
than the latter part of 1937. In his closing pages he makes a patriotic appeal 
to his own countrymen to be united and strong. He even suggests that they 
can profitably adopt or adapt some of Hitler’s ideas and methods. ‘‘Hitler, 
in spite of everything, in liberating Germany from Communism, has perhaps 
rendered a great service to humanity” (p. 410). He mildly disapproves the 
changes in German education and doubts whether, in the long run, the Nazis 


can triumph over the Catholics. 
Srpney B. Fay 
Harvard University 





The United States and world organization, 1920-1933. By DANA FRANK FLEM- 
ING, associate professor of political science, Vanderbilt University. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. 569. $4.00. 

This belated review of a 1938 book is the more timely in proportion as the 
work itself is more timely now than when it appeared. The outbreak of a 
fresh disaster to our race even before the wounds of the previous disaster are 
healed is a costly vindication of the League of Nations and a fearful condemna- 
tion of shortsighted men who placed politics above statesmanship and jeopard- 
ized the lives of millions for the sake of petty aims. 

A serious, richly documented work of scholarship, even a bit heavy at 
times in its wealth of detail, the present work achieves the power of drama, 
of high tragedy, in its presentation of the imminent peril to mankind in a con- 
tinuation of international anarchy—an anarchy which already threatens a 
return to the dark ages and whose outcome no man knows. 

In still a further sense this work of erudition possesses an emotional appeal. 
It is possibly the most sustained portrayal ever written of the story of the man 
who fell among thieves and whose anguish made no impression upon the 
Priest and the Levite who passed ignobly by, smug in their sense of superiority 
and security. The present martyr is western civilization—indeed, the entire 
world—and the Priest and the Levite are our own United States. 

The thrusting-aside of the responsibilities incurred in the war of 1914 and 
the lapse into a spineless, spiritless, and sordid isolationism are here set forth 
as the sorriest chapter in the entire history of the United States. That this 
abstraction of the world’s most powerful nation from a proper sense of inter- 
national co-operation is partly responsible for renewed catastrophe is an in- 
escapable conclusion. It towers above the innumerable details assembled by 
the author in his effort to hold the mirror of reality before his countrymen. 

Inevitably, in such a recital the stature of Woodrow Wilson increases; and 
the leaders of the opposition, Lodge and Borah and their wrecking crew, take 
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on the character of villains. Indeed, a survey of the years since 1920 reveals a 
surprising number of more or less subordinate champions of these conflicting 
ideas, for the world has found a major issue. In proportion as powerful minds 
link themselves as for or against world-organization, for or against exclusive 
and selfish nationalism, they carve for themselves a niche in history. 

The author has a strong faith in internationalism, a corresponding distrust 
of isolationism, but he does not find his countrymen invariably to blame. In- 
deed, Secretary Stimson’s approach to the Manchukuoan problem elicits his 
high praise, whereas Great Britain’s support of Japan is condemned for the 
weak and misguided policy that it seems to have been. 

Notwithstanding his severe indictment of American post-war policy, which 
reached a depressing “‘low” in the Harding-Hughes contempt for the barest 
amenities in their intercourse with the League of Nations, the author does 
perceive a growing acceptance by Washington of international responsibility. 
The work is a needful preface for one who seeks understanding of the world’s 


story as it is now unfolding. 
Louis MartTIN SEARS 


Purdue University 





From Versailles to Munich, 1918-1938. By Bernapotre E. Scumirt. (“‘Pub- 
lic policy pamphlets” [ed. Harry D. Gipgonse], No. 28.) Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 57. $0.25. 

Europe in retreat. By Vera Micneites Dean. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1939. Pp. 254. $2.00. 

When there is no peace. By Hamitton Fish Armstrone. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1939. Pp. 236. $1.75. 

The man who made the peace: Neville Chamberlain. By Stuart Hopegson. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1938. Pp. 147. $1.50. 

All four of these books had their genesis in the Czechoslovak crisis of Sep- 
tember, 1938. Mr. Schmitt’s From Versailles to Munich, 1918-1938 and Mrs. 
Dean’s Europe in retreat seek to provide the reader with the background of 
that crisis by tracing and analyzing the course of events since the Paris Peace 
Conference. In a clear, well-organized, succinct discussion Mr. Schmitt shows 
how, “‘twenty years after the close of the war, the situation created by the 
peace treaties had largely ceased to exist,” how by 1938 “‘the militant France 
of 1919 had become only a historical memory” and Great Britain had suffered 
“a series of failures and humiliations . . . . without precedent in British his- 
tory since the loss of the American colonies,” and how Hitler, ““Bismarck 
redivivus,”’ “‘the cleverest political manipulator Europe has seen since the days 
of the ‘iron chancellor’ ’’ had repeatedly seized upon the ineffectiveness of the 
Anglo-French Entente to execute his own program. 

Mrs. Dean’s book is somewhat fuller and more extensive. It includes, for 
instance, an analysis of the salient points of Mein Kampf, as well as a discus- 
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sion of the various “‘ideologies,”’ “‘myths,” and “‘fictions” of the period since 
1933. She holds with Mr. Schmitt that the temporizing policy of Britain and 
France after 1935 strengthened the conviction of the fascist dictators “‘that 
the democracies were either too weak or too weary of war to fight except when 
invaded.” With this view Mr. Armstrong also agrees. But Germany, Mrs. 
Dean asserts, should not be held alone responsible for the September crisis. 

All countries had contributed to it in varying measure: France and the Little En- 
tente.... Britain... . the Soviet Union... . the United States. ... . Most impor- 
tant of all, the democracies .... had failed to apply democratic methods in inter- 
national affairs, using the full weight of their power to enforce the status quo on de- 
feated or dissatisfied countries in revolt against the existing system. 


The fullest and best discussion of the Czechoslovak crisis itself is found in 
Mr. Armstrong’s When there is no peace, which is devoted entirely to the year 
1938. His admirable and illuminating discussion is supplemented by a seven- 
ty-four-page chronology of events from February to October, which is exceed- 
ingly helpful for purposes of reference. Mr. Armstrong differs from the other 
three authors under review in believing that a firm Anglo-French stand in 
September would have deterred Herr Hitler from military action. He points 
out, too, that a number of significant dispatches during the crisis were kept 
from the knowledge of the British and French people, apparently because they 
might have caused a revulsion of popular feeling against those in power. 
Czechoslovakia’s reply of September 20, which envisaged almost exactly what 
occurred in March, 1939, was omitted from the British ““White Paper.” 

Mr. Hodgson’s Neville Chamberlain, although put forward as a biography 
which tells the full story of Mr. Chamberlain’s life, is in reality largely a dis- 
cussion of his career as prime minister. The years before 1937 are skimmed 
over in forty short pages. The book is a eulogistic British defense of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s role at Munich. No public man in British history, Mr. Hodg- 
son maintains, has ever stood on quite the eminence to which Mr. Chamber- 
lain was so suddenly exalted by his triumph at Munich. For the first time in 
history a man had been found to give expression to “‘the voice of the common 
people of all countries, as the horrible shadow of war darkened their homes.” 


F. Ler Benns 
Indiana Unwersity 





The problem of historical knowledge: an answer to relativism. By Maurice 
MANDELBAUM. New York: Liveright Pub. Corp., 1938. Pp. x+340. 
$3.50. 

The purpose of this book is to overcome the far-reaching implications of 
relativism and present a philosophically oriented affirmation of the substan- 
tive objectivity in historical narrative. The first part of the book gives the 
author’s views of relativism and of the theoretical writings on history by 
Beard, Becker, Croce, Dilthey, and Mannheim. He also seeks to evince how 
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Simmel, Rickert, Scheler, and Troeltsch made vain efforts to surmount rela- 
tivism before he conducts us through a labyrinth consisting chiefly of the 
author’s own pronouncements on a logical conception of the possibility of 
historical objectivity, intended to hearten the professional historian. 

We are told that the relativist view rests upon two assumptions: first, that 
the validity of a historian’s knowledge is to be understood and estimated with 
reference to the conditions under which it was formed; second, that valua- 
tional judgments determine the content of historical accounts. The relativists 
are supposed to deduce that the structure and continuity of the historical 
process is falsely represented in every historical work. This is an example of 
how Dr. Mandelbaum, in hammering in his objections, has warped the mean- 
ing of the theories advanced by them. 

At the same time, the author confidently asserts that he can demonstrate 
that an a priori valid element is contained in the material itself as presented in 
historical writing, whereas the so-called ‘‘counter-relativists” have failed to 
explain how the material can be objectively apprehended. Thus he proceeds 
to inform us that historical accuracy consists in what he denominates the 
‘correspondence theory of truth,” which is taken by the reviewer to connote 
an intrinsic subject-object correlationship in historical narrative. Circular 
dialecticism is particularly apparent in the chapter entitled, ““Judgments of 
fact and judgments of value,” the most wanton observation appearing on 
page 187: “*.... verifiability is not the essential factor in the discovery of 
truth.” 

Mr. Mandelbaum further attempts to prove the nonvaluational character 
of historical works by notional abstractions regarding historical relevance 
explained in terms of causal factors, modes of interaction of events, and ties of 
existential dependence. Events are apprehended from the start in a context of 
other events: “‘Every historical statement is based not only upon the docu- 
ments but upon some insight into the nature of events as they unfold in the 
real world” (p. 197). The facts, apparently, have an arrangement and order of 
their own. On what grounds, may it be asked, can it be ascertained that “‘some 
insight” and ‘‘the context” are objective and not in themselves value- 
impregnated thought-forms? 

In short, it appears to the reviewer that the author takes for granted points 
which most evidently need establishment in an escape from the relativity of 
values. Neither do his arguments in answer to why history, once written, is 
constantly re-written seem to concur with the ideas previously mentioned. 
The historian’s selection of facts on the basis of an a priori causal relationship 
independent of value-judgment is justified in a manner which gives the ap- 
pearance of a droll resemblance existing between the historian’s competence 
and that involved in solving a jig-saw puzzle. 

ANDREAS ELVIKEN 
Temple University 
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The meaning of the humanities. By Ratpu Barton Perry, Aucust CHARLES KRrey, 
Erwin Panorsxy, Ropert Lowry Canoun, and Gitpert Cuinarp. With a pref- 
ace by Rospert Kixsurn Root. Edited with an introduction by THEoporRE MEYER 
GREENE. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1938. Pp. xxxix+178. $2.50. 
This volume contains the Spencer Trask Lectures given at Princeton in 1937-38— 

five papers, disparate in character but receiving a certain group unity from Theodore 

M. Greene’s introduction, which has an independent value and really constitutes a sixth 

essay. In the space allotted here it is impossible to notice particular qualities in each of 

these writings. All six contributors show grave awareness of the decline of genuinely 
humanistic studies and the perils present in this decline. All link humanism to indi- 
vidualism, the idea of freedom, and the unique dignity of human nature. All perceive, 
in the words of Professor Greene, that “‘the humanistic edifice will be secure . . . . only 
in proportion as it rests on the firm foundation of well-defined principles and clearly en- 
visaged ends. To discover these principles and ends . . . . is the humanist’s traditional 
and immediate responsibility.’’ Unless this is discharged, our ‘‘anthropocratic civiliza- 
tion,” sprung from the Renaissance, is headed for what Dr. Panofsky calls a ‘‘middle 
ages in reverse—a satanocracy as opposed to the medieval theocracy,”’ in which “‘not 
only the humanities but also the natural sciences, as we have known them, will disap- 
pear, and nothing will be left but what serves the dictates of the sub-human.”’ To avert 
that dread calamity none of these writers formulates any scheme of defense other than 
to propose a renewal of faith in the kind of man produced by the Renaissance; and just 
how this is to be brought about does not appear. The aim of all the contributors, says 

Professor Greene, “‘has been rather to explere basic issues and ask crucial questions.” 

But, unfortunately, no such issues and questions are actually raised. The whole 

matter of what is the essential stuff of human nature and of what is human completion 

and destiny is passed by, along with questions touching the spiritual origin of the 
humanist tradition and the spiritual soil required for its nourishment and perpetuation. 

The profundity of thought in these essays does not measure up to the scholarship and 

erudition which all of them display. 


Ross HorrmMan 

Das Kriegswesen im Wandel der Zeiten. By Jonannes Uutricn. Berlin: Wegweiser- 
Verlag, 1939. Pp. 298. Rm. 4.80. 

Studies in the history of political philosophy before and after Rousseau. By C. E. VAUGHAN. 
Edited by A. G. Lrrrize. 2 vols. Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1939. 
25s. 

A new, cheaper edition. 


EARLY MODERN HISTORY 

A history of western civilization. By Artuur P. Warts. Vol. I, From ancient Greece 
through the Renaissance. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. Pp. xxv+786. $5.00. 
A general survey, including a chapter of eighty-five pages on the Renaissance. 

Western European costume. Thirteenth to seventeenth century, and its relation to the theatre. 
By Iris Brooxe. London: Harrap, 1939. 18s. 

Letters of P. S. Allen. Edited by H. M. Atten. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1939. 
The editor of the recent edition of the letters of Erasmus. 

Reformation essays. By J. P. Waitney. London: S. P. C. K., 1939. 8s. 6d. 

Soldier of the church. A life of Ignatius Loyola. By Lupwic Marcuse. London: Methu- 
en, 1939. 12s. 6d. 

The development of political theory. By Orro von Grierke. Translated by BERNARD 
Freyp. London: Allen & Unwin, 1939. 18s. 


A brief study of Johannes Althusius (or Althaus), 1557-1638, with supplementary 
considerations of his ideas, their development from the distant past, and their influence 
until the end of the eighteenth century. 
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Tobacco: its history illustrated by the books, manuscripts and engravings in the library of 
George Arents, Jr. Vol. II, 1615-1698. New York: Rosenbach, 1939. Pp. 572. $75. 
Arvakum et les débuts du Raskol. La crise religieuse au XVII* siécle. By Prerre Pascav. 

Paris: Maison du livre étranger, 1939. Pp. 620. Fr. 80. 

La guerre de Trente Ans, 1618-1648. By G. Pacis. (“Collection historique.””) Paris: 

Payot, 1939. Pp. 320. Fr. 36. 

A mirror for rufians. By Pamir Linpsay. London: Drummond, 1939. 12s. 6d. 

Five not too complimentary essays dealing with a buccaneer (Sir Henry Morgan), 
George IV while still prince regent, Benedict Arnold, the courtesan Cora Pearl, and the 
filibusterer William Walker. Hitler and Mussolini are incidentally mentioned. 

Storia universale dell’arte. Vol. V1, Ottocento-novecento. By ANNA Marta Brizio. Turin: 

Unione tipografica torinese, 1939. Pp. 576. 

The power of the charlatan. By Grete DE Francesco. Translated by Mrriam Bearp. 

New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939. Pp. 288. $3.75. 

Reprint of an eighteenth-century book. 


EUROPE, 1789-1914 


Histoire du christianisme. By P. Farcurs. Vol. VI, Le XLX° siécle et les temps actuels. 
(““Bibliothéque d’études religieuses.’’) Paris: Fischbacher, 1939. Pp. 440. Fr. 25. 

Metternichs Kampf um die europdische Mitte. Struktur seiner Politik von 1809 bis 1815. 
By Emu Lauper. Vienna: Luser, 1939. Pp. 221. Rm. 5.50. 

Quarante-huit. By JEAN Cassov. (“‘Anatomie des révolutions.”’) Paris: Nouvelle revue 
francaise, 1939. Fr. 25. 

Karl Marz devant les jurés de Cologne. Révélations sur le procés des communistes (9 février 
1852). Paris: Costes, 1939. Pp. 272. Fr. 15. 

Communism and socialism. A study in the technique of revolution. By ARNoLD Lunn. 
London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1939. 6s. 


A vigorous denouncement of communism with quotations from past revolutions of- 
fered in evidence. 


Du libéralisme 4 Vimpérialisme (1860-1878). By Henri Hauser, JEAN Mavurain, and 
Pierre Benaernrts. (‘‘Peuples et civilisations,’ Vol. XVII.) Paris: Librairie Félix 
Alcan, 1939. Pp. 556. Fr. 70. 

The social and political doctrines of contemporary Europe. Edited by Micnaru OaxK- 
sHoTt. Foreword by Ernest Barker. Cambridge: University Press; New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. 224. $3.50. 


This is a volume of “‘readings,’’ arranged under five headings: “Representative 
democracy,’’ ‘‘Catholicism,’”’ ““Communism,”’ “Fascism,” and “National socialism.” 
The materials overlap, to some extent, the items already available in the latter portions 
of Wagner’s Social reformers and Spahr’s Readings in recent political philosophy. Each 
group of readings is preceded by a brief editorial comment by Mr. Oakshott. It may 
be said at once that this volume is a welcome addition to our none-too-many volumes of 
source material drawn from the field of recent social criticism. It contains many items 
not otherwise available in handy form, e.g., Lenin’s essay, ““The teachings of Karl 
Marx’’; Mussolini’s essay, ““The doctrine of fascism,” and thirty-seven pages, divided 
among eight topics, of selections from papal pronouncements on social questions. These 
are matters for gratitude. There are, however, one or two criticisms to be made. To be- 
gin with, there is no index. In a volume such as this, the absence of an index is peculiar- 
ly bothersome. Nor does the table of contents help, since the editor has made his table 
out by divisions into topics and these into subtopics, but naming no authors or books. 
The result is that, short of thumbing through the volume, item by item, there is no way 
of finding what authors and books have been used. In the second place, there is an un- 
usually large proportion of “‘snippets,”’ e.g., half a page from Tom Paine, half a page 
from Lincoln, half a page or more from Tocqueville, and so on, through the entire set of 
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readings. This is a moot point among those who compile anthologies, but one can at 
least protest once more against the futility of these scraps. Why, exactly, do editors 
put them in? In the third place, while the topical divisions are good, the allotment of 
space is unfortunate. Communism is well represented with eighty-two pages. But 
fascism gets only twenty-six pages and National Socialism twenty-eight pages. This 
could have been remedied by omitting the materials from Paine, Cobbett, Lincoln, 
Tocqueville, and T. H. Green, for these authors do not belong in a volume of selections 
illustrating the social and political doctrines of contemporary Europe, especially when 
they are represented by brief passages which disclose relatively little and when the 
editor is apparently crowded for space. He could have, and should have, given us Roc- 
co’s “The political doctrine of fascism’’ and Gentile’s ‘“The philosophic basis of fascism,” 
to mention only two items which one looks for but does not find. It is to be hoped that, 
if Mr. Oakshott’s volume reaches a second edition, which it deserves to do, his publisher 
will allow him space to deal more generously with the social and political doctrines of 
contemporary Europe. 
ALBUREY CAsTELL 


PRE-WAR DIPLOMACY 

The language of diplomacy. By StePpHEN GASELEE. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1939. 
3s. 6d. 

By the librarian of the British foreign office. 

Die Diplomaten. By Ricnarp von KtUuumann. Berlin: Hobbing, 1939. Pp. 171. Rm. 
6.20. 

By a former German foreign minister (1917-18). 

Die deutschen Kolonien vor, in und nach dem Weltkrieg. By Hetnricu Scunee. (“‘Wis- 
senschaft und Bildung,’”’ No. 57.) Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1939. Pp. 171. Rm. 
1.80. 

Mezhdunarodnye otnosheniya v epokhu imperilizma. Dokumenty iz arkhivov tsarkogo i 
vremennogo pravitelsty 1878-1917 [International relations in the epoch of imperialism. 
Documents from the archives of the imperial and provisional governments]. 2d ser. 
(1900-1913). Vol. XVIII, Part I, 14 March 1911—13 September 1911. Vol. XVIII, 
Part II, 14 September 1911—13 November 1911. Vol. XIX, Part I, 14 November 1911 
—13 January 1912. Vol. XTX, Part II, 14 January 1912—13 March 1912. Edited 
by A. P. BotsHememrKoy, A. S. Erusauisky, A. A. MoatiLevicn, and F. A. Rorss- 
TEYN. Moscow: Gosdarstvennoye izdatyelvstvo politisheskoy literatury, 1938. Pp. 
xvii+470; xvii+382; xiv+332; xviiit+551. 12r. each. 


THE WAR OF 1914 


The war behind the war, 1914-1918, A history of the political and civilian fronts. By 
Frank P. Cuamsers. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1939. Pp. 620. $3.75. 

Das Erdél im Weltkrieg. By Ferprinanp FRIEDENSBURG. Stuttgart: Enke, 1939. Pp. 
131. Rm. 10. 

Heerfiihrer des Weltkrieges. Der jiingere Moltke, Joffre, Falkenhayn, Conrad von Hotzen- 
dorf, Alexejew, Enver Pacha, Cadorna, Haig, Foch. Die Feldherrneinheit: Hindenburg- 
Ludendorff. Edited by the Dreutscnrt GESELLSCHAFT FUR WEHRPOLITIK UND 
WEHRWISSENSCHAFTEN. Berlin: Mittler, 1939. Pp. 296. 

Marshal Foch. By Cyrrit Fats. (“Order of Merit series.’’) London: Blackie, 1939. 
5s. 

August 1914. By JoHANNES von Kunowsk1. (“‘Kleine Wehrmacht-Biicherei,” No. 2.) 
Berlin: “Die Wehrmacht,” 1939. Pp. 126. Rm. 1.80. 

Meine Tiitigkeit im Weltkriege 1914-1918. By Fritz von Losspera. Berlin: Mittler, 
1939. Pp. 368. Rm. 12. 
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Die Dicke Berta und der Krieg. By Karu Justrow. Berlin: Claassen, 1938. Pp. 108. 
Rm. 4. 

Les armées frangaises dans la grande guerre. Published by the SeRvVICE HISTORIQUE DE 
L’Erat Masor vE Armée. Vol. VII, La campagne offensive de 1918 et la marche au 
Rhin (18 juillet 1918—28 juin 1919). Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1939. 

History of the Great War. Military operations: France and Belgium, 1918. Published by 
the CommiTTEE oF IMPERIAL Derence. Vol. III, German diversion and offensives and 
the first Allied counter-offensive. London: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. 415. 12s. 6d. 

The history of the fiftieth division, 1914-1919. By Everarp Wrrauui. London: Hum- 
phries, 1939. 10s. 6d. 

La guerre en action. Passage de la Meuse par la 163° division. L’ armistice sur le champ de 
bataille, 10-11 novembre 1918. By A. Grasset. Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1939. Pp. 
188. 

History of the 135th Aero Squadron from July 25 to November 11, 1918. By Percivau 
Gray Hart. Chicago: Home of Books, 1939. 

Plany operacyjne mocarstw centralnych przeciw Rosji [Plans of operation of the Central 
Powers against Russia]. By Jerzy Pasaczkowski-Dypynski. Warsaw: Biuro his- 
torik, 1932. Pp. 150. 

Die Schlacht bei Gumbinnen. Die Kaémpfe in Ostpreussen vom 17.-20. August 1914. By 
Watrtuer Grosse. Tilsit: Holzner-Verlag, 1939. Pp. 85. 

Tannenberg. Der Einsatz des letzten Mannes. By Rour Batue. (“Kleine Wehrmacht- 
Biicherei,”” No. 3.) Berlin: “Die Wehrmacht,” 1939. Pp. 125. Rm. 1.90. 

Tannenberg. Eine Armee wird zu Tode marschiert. By Paut C. Ettiguorrer. Giiters- 
loh: Bertelsmann, 1939. Pp. 352. Rm. 2.85. 

Podvodniye lodki v operatsiyakh russkogo flota na Baltiyskom morye v 1914-1915 gg. [Sub- 
marines in the operations of the Russian fleet in the Baltic Sea in 1914-15]. By A. V. 
TomasHEviIcH. Moscow: Voenmorizdat, 1939. Pp. 282. 8r. 50k. 

Voenniya ussiliya Rossi vi mirovoy voyni [The Russian military effort in the Great War]- 
By N. N. Gotovine. Paris: Editeurs réunis, 1939. Pp. 210. 

Razgrom nemetskikh okkupantov na Ukraine [The destruction of the German occupation 
in the Ukraine]. By E. Grrastmov. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1939. Pp. 48. 20k. 

The lost legion. By Gustav Becvar. London: Stanley Paul, 1939. 10s. 6d. 

A member tells the story of the Czechs in Siberia. 

Das Deutsche Alpenkorps unter der Fiihrung des Generals Konrad Krafft von Dellmen- 
singen. By Guivo Burtscuer. Bregenz: Teutsch, 1939. Pp. 49. Rm. 1.50. 

Sardinian brigade. By Emrxio Lussu. Translated from the Italian by Marton Rawson. 
New York: Knopf, 1939. Pp. 274. $2.50. 

Descriptions of a year of fighting during the war in the Alps by a participant. 

Le mie memorie di guerra. By P. P. Branp1. Turin: Berruti, 1939. Pp. 435. L. 20. 

La guerra eil Friuli. By G. pet Banco. Vol. II. (‘Forum Julii.””) Udine: Istituto delle 
edizioni accademiche, 1939. Pp. 491. L. 25. 

La campagna del 1917. La scalata alla Bainsizza verso la crisi dell’autunno 1917. By 
Roserto BENciveNGA. Rome: Industria tipografica romana, 1938. Pp. 276. 

Memorie di un internato triestino. By F. Baroni. (“Storia di martiri e d’ignorati eroi 
nella grande guerra, 1915-1918.’’) Rome: “‘Dante Alighieri,” 1939. Pp. 299. L. 18. 

La marina italiana nella grande guerra. Vol. IV, La guerra al traffico maritimo. Florence: 
Vallecchi, 1939. Pp. 605. L. 15. 

La Serbia e V'intervento in guerra dell’ Italia. By Marto Toscano. Milan: Giuffré, 1939. 
Pp. 152. L. 18. 
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Face aux Balkans, 1914-1918. By Fernanp Bousquet. Albi: Editions dela revue du 
Tarn, 1939. Fr. 12. 

Soldats d’Orient, vous avez fait une Europe nouvelle. By RENE VANLANDE. Paris: Pey- 
ronnet, 1939. Fr. 18. 

The padre sees it through. By Nispet Watiace. London: Hamilton, 1939. 7s. 6d. 

A slender story connects war scenes from Gallipoli, Egypt, and Salonika to the west- 
ern front. 

Greek memories. By Compton Mackenzigz. London: Chatto & Windus, 1939. 10s. 6d. 
This is the third volume of the author’s war memoirs, ready to be published in 1932 

but withdrawn until proceedings under the Official Secrets Act were settled. This vol- 

ume covers the year 1916 from Athens. 

Correspondence between Sir Henry McMahon, His Majesty’s High Commissioner at Cairo 
and the Sherif Hussein of Mecca. July 1915—March 1916. London: H.M. Station- 
ery Office, 1939. Pp. 18. 

Le colonel Lawrence, agent de l’ Intelligence Service. By VictoR MEULENYSER. Brussels: 


Editions Rex, 1939. Pp. 238. 
La paix de Versailles. Vol. 1X, Questions territoriales. Part 1, Tchécoslovaquie, Pologne, 
Ukraine, Romanie, Yougoslavie. Paris: Editions internationales, 1939. Pp. 496. 


EUROPE, 1919-39 
Textes et documents d'histoire. By EpMonp PREcLIN and PierRRE Renovvin. Vol. IV, 
L’époque contemporaine. (‘‘Clio.’”’) Paris: Presses universitaires, 1939. Fr. 40. 
L’Europe politique contemporaine. Recueil de textes de droit international public. Edited 
by Lapistas Kuusxi and Micnet Potuuicki. Warsaw: Ksiegarnia Powszechna, 


1939. Pp. 610. 

Documents and readings in the history of Europe since 1918. By Wa.ttER ConsvELO 
Lanesam, Union College, with the assistance of James MicuakE Eagan, College of 
New Rochelle. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1939. Pp. xxvii+865. $3.75. 

Professor Langsam has compiled an extremely useful volume. The period since 1918 
has been crowded with events of great interest—the post-war settlement with all of its 
consequences, new experiments in government, new political and social theories, and 
dramatic shifts in power and position among the European states. As one year of con- 
fusion, rapid change, and crisis follows another, it is difficult to keep well informed as to 
events and trends in all of the countries involved and to obtain access to the materials 
which will be the sources for the history of these recent years when it is written. Mr. 
Langsam’s compilation is a great boon to the student and the teacher who strive to 
fill in the background for current affairs. 

The collection includes nearly two hundred and fifty items and is made up of both 
official documents and illustrative descriptive material, varying from samples of propa- 
gandist literature to authoritative contemporary comment upon affairs. The first four 
chapters are on such topics of general concern as the peace conference, the League of 
Nations, reparations, war debts, armaments, and security. The remaining chapters 
provide material for the British Empire, France, Spain, Italy, Germany, and Russia. 
Within each chapter the arrangement is both topical and chronological. The table of 
contents is detailed enough to furnish an adequate guide for the use of materials, and 
an excellent brief explanatory note serves as a preface for each document or selected 
reading. In the case of each item a footnote gives the proper citation and complete in- 
formation as to the source of the material quoted. All omissions are carefully indicated. 
An excellent index adds to the usefulness of the collection. Each chapter is carefully 
planned, so that the documents and readings provide a complete background for the 
events of the region and period. The section on the League of Nations, for example, con'- 
tains the reprint of some official materia] for each of the various activities of the League, 
while the chapter on the Soviet Union begins with the famous Order No. 1 of March 14, 
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1917, and gives extracts from the constitutions of the U.S.S.R. and materials illustrative 
of the economic and social activities of the Russian government. The documents and 
readings collected for this volume have been available heretofore only in a great number 
of books, periodicals, and official sources. Students of recent European history owe Mr. 
Langsam a debt of gratitude for making them so easily available for daily use. 

Auice Fevt TyLer 


Democracy: today and tomorrow. By Epvarp Beng’. New York: Macmillan, 1939. 

Pp. xiv+244. $3.00. 

Dictatorship in the modern world. Edited by Guy StanTON Forp. Revised and enlarged 
edition. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1939. Pp. 362. $3.50. 

This collection of fifteen essays, a revised and enlarged edition of the book first pub- 
lished under the same title in 1935, is far more comprehensive than the first. Ten of 
the papers are entirely new. Since the original volume appeared, not only has the prob- 
lem presented to democratic government by the challenge of totalitarianism assumed 
even larger proportions but the techniques of post-war dictatorship have had time to 
emerge with greater distinctness. The thoughtful analysis of dictators’ methods and the 
possible or probable permanence of their results are illuminated by ““The chronology of 
dictatorship in post-war Europe,’’ compiled by Joseph R. Starr as the concluding essay. 
There before the reader’s eyes is unrolled a record of the successive steps by which each 
country in turn from Russia to Rumania has been brought under dictatorial rule. The 
essays vary considerably in approach. Some, like John N. Hazard’s description of the 
Soviet Union or Thomas K. Ford’s account of Kamalist Turkey, are chiefly factual, 
while others are interpretive and philosophical. Thus, in discussing the east European 
states wedged between Russia on one side and Germany and Italy on the other, Hans 
Kohn manages to suggest the historical political background of these buffer states and 
to interpret their present status in the light of their history. All the essays are compact; 
all are informed by scholarship. 

Although it is difficult to single out any of the fifteen for special comment, perhaps 
of particular value for the lay reader are two of the new contributions: Calvin B. 
Hoover’s ‘*The economics of fascism’’ and Sigmund Neumann’s “The political lieuten- 
ants in modern dictatorship.”’ In the former the author examines the means used in the 
totalitarian states to cope with their basic economic problems. How Germany, Italy, 
and Japan have provided the purchasing power for the products of their great economic 
machines and how they have financed the huge armament programs without resorting 
to recognized inflation has been a mystery which Mr. Hoover's study helps to explain. 
In Mr. Neumann’s discussion of the possible successors of the original dictators, the 
reader not only is supplied with a clue to future developments but is treated as well to a 
telling, sometimes witty, analysis of the structure of dictatorships. “Dictatorship, a 
child of modern mass democracy, in the long run has to answer its own awakened de- 
sires. Suppression alone can never give stability to the system; because one can do 
everything with bayonets except sit on them’”’ (p. 297). It is hard to pass over in silence 
Peter Odegard’s treatment of propaganda or Dennis Brogan’s exposition of ‘“The pros- 
pects for democracy,”’ or, indeed, any of the other papers. The wisdom of cool, dispas- 
sionate study of the bases of dictatorship must be manifest. The opportunity for such 
a study, enriched by historical perspective, this book gives to every reader. 

Constance McLAuGgHLiIn GREEN 
Order or disorder? Studies in the decline of international order, 1918-1936. By R. M. 

MacGregor. London: Duckworth, 1939. 6s. 

Chroniques des événements politiques et économiques dans le bassin danubien, 1918-36. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. $1.25. 

Les grandes puissance occidentales depuis la guerre, 1919-1939. By Maxmme Movurw. 

Paris: Payot, 1939. Pp. 480. Fr. 50. 

Die Einwirkungen der franzisischen Pressepolitik und Kulturpropaganda auf das Zei- 
tungswesen in Mainz wihrend der Besatzungsjahre 1918-1930. By Camuao San- 

cioral. Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1939. Pp. 150. Rm. 4.50. 
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Three men tried. By Epaar Stern-Rusartu. London: Duckworth, 1939. 12s. 6d. 


The failure of collective security, despite the efforts of Briand, Austen Chamberlain, 
and Stresemann to achieve it. 


Histoire de diz ans 1927-1937. By Jean-PrerRE Maxenco. Paris: Nouvelle revue 
francaise, 1939. Fr. 30. 

Step by step 1936-1939. By Winston S. Cuurcuitu. London: Butterworth, 1939. 12s. 
6d. 

Journal under the terror, 1938. By F. L. Lucas. London: Cassell, 1989. 10s. 6d. 

Not peace but a sword. By Vincent SHEEAN. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1939. Pp. 
367. $2.75. 
The progress of fascism from March, 1938, to March, 1939. 


Istoriko-revolyutsionny kalendar 1939 |Historical-revolutionary calendar 1939]. Edited 
by A. V. SHestakov. Moscow: Sotsekgiz, 1939. Pp. 688. 6r. 50k. 

Die Kolonialpédagogik der Grossen Méichte. Ein Kapitel der vergleichenden Erziehungs- 
wissenschaftder Gegenwart. By Herpert THEopor Becker. (‘Schriften des Koloni- 
alinstituts der Hansischen Universitit,’ No. 1.) Hamburg: Friedrichsen, 1939. Pp. 
365. Rm. 18. 

Italia e Franci davanti alla storia. Il mito della sorella latina. By Ettore Rota. Milan: 
I. S. P. 1., 1939. Pp. 362. L. 15. 

Francia, la sorellastra. Da Brenno a Blum. By Sttvio Maurano. Milan: Ceschina, 
1939. Pp. 266. L. 10. 

Nizza el’Italia. By E. Amicucct. Milan: Mondadori, 1939. Pp. 306. L. 15. 

Civilta italiana in Tunisia. By F. CaparE ii. Rome: “Italia,” 1939. Pp. 206. L. 12. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
Vienna. The biography of a bygone city. By Henry Dwieut Sepewick. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1939. Pp. 336. $3.75. 


This is a pleasant account of Vienna from the days of Marcus Aurelius to the war of 
1914 and a somewhat less satisfactory narrative of the darker post-war scenes culminat- 
ing in the victory of Hitler. It begins appropriately with a chapter on the Danube and, 
after noting the political beginnings of Vienna, the ‘queen of German cities,”’ tells of 
early heroes and romantic figures which foreshadow the character and spirit we associ- 
ate with the label “Viennese.” Wars introduce a sadder note; but victory over the Turks, 
*“O, Du lieber Augustin,”’ the baroque of Fischer von Erlach, and the music of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert, strike the truer Viennese harmony. Again, as the 
accession of the young Francis Joseph follows the revolutionary days of 1848, we are 
shown a gayer Vienna. There is more music—this time the waltz, “‘the happiest ex- 
pression of the Viennese character,’ with the Strausses, father and son, idols of the peo- 
ple. But the tragedy of Rudolf’s life and love is seen as a “presage of the tragedy of 
Austria,”’ and Schnitzler’s works as portrayals of the sad fate of a people ““doomed not 
for wickedness but for want of will.’’ The concluding chapters sketch the struggles of 
Austria and Vienna for existence after the Great War, until they were forced to bow be- 
fore the might of Hitler. ““Revenge, hate, cruelty! How far they take us from the sweet 
city and its happy state, its Gliicksgefiihle where Mozart, Schubert, Strauss had created 
a temporary earthly felicity, and sent the Danube waltzing and singing towards the 
sea 


The book is divided into forty-six short chapters, some of them very brief. There are 
a number of good illustrations. An appendix contains a list of the emperors of the Holy 
Roman Empire and of Austria, together with a brief bibliography. The index is ade- 
quate, though forty-seven page references under “Austria’”’ raise the question of the val- 
ue of such lists with no indication of content. An error in stating Francis Joseph’s age 
may be pointed out (p. 231). One may differ with the author on some of his characteri- 
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zations, and his interpretation of the struggle between the government and the Socialists 
in 1934 is open to question, but the picture of the city is well drawn. For those who know 
Vienna it is a happy reminder, and for others a pleasing series of tableaus from the life 


of a once radiant queen. 
Dwicat C. Lone 
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Beneé desired an ultimatum from Britain and France in order to facilitate the surrender. 
Dr. Bene’ himself had unwisely admitted to an English journalist in December, 1937, 
and again in April, 1938, that, if abandoned by Britain and France, Czechoslovakia 
would have to submit to Hitler. According to the Griffins, it was Dr. Bene&, and not the 
Czechoslovak people, who decided for surrender. The latter were ready to fight against 
even hopeless odds; but their president was of the opinion that if they fought alone, 
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“so that if later a world war should come after all and Hitler be defeated, the next mak- 
ers of the peace would never restore independence to the remnants of the Czechoslovak 
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March, 1938. Thus Professor Andrews’ book is not so much a work of profound research 
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into the library” (p. x). Incidentally, the footnotes in the rear of the book may serve 
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zeiten. Edited by WALTHER OpkircHER. Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlag Anstalt, 
1939. Pp. 358. Rm. 11.50. 

Biilows Kampf um das Reichkanzleramt im Jahre 1906. By Joacuim Harerxorn. 
(‘Berliner Studien zur neueren Geschichte,’ No. 5.) Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1939. Pp. 
127. Rm. 3.60. 

The dear monster. By G. R. Hatxetr. London: Cape, 1939. 10s. 6d. 

Glimpses of the two faces shown by Germany in the period between the Weimar 
days and the Hitler era. 

National socialism and the Roman Catholic church. By NATHANIEL MickLEeM. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1939. $3.00. 

The struggle between these two institutions in the period 1933-38. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


And so was England born. By R. WELLDON Finn and A. J. W. Hitt. London: Heine- 
mann, 1939. 6s. 
The historical geography of England. 


Prices and wages in England from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. By Sir W1LLiAM 
Beverinae. Vol. I. New York: Longmans, Green, 1939. $12.00. 

The constitutional history of modern Britain, 1485-1937. By D. L. Kerr, M.A., fellow 
of University College, Oxford. New York: D. Van Nostrand, 1938. Pp. 568. $5.00. 


Two co-operative efforts are being made to meet the need for an up-to-date version 
of English constitutional history. Of a five-volume series, under the editorship of R. F. 
Treharne, one instalment has already appeared. That is a survey by Mark A. Thomson 
of the period 1642-1801 (Journal, XI [1939], 114), which in its limited field permits of 
rather detailed treatment, especially of the administrative system. Mr. Keir’s work, on 
the other hand, is designed to complete the story already carried down to 1485 in an 
earlier work by J. E. A. Jolliffe. It is not necessary to regret this apparent duplication of 
effort, for there is ample room for both co-operative studies in a field which is susceptible 
of so many different kinds of cultivation. 

Mr. Keir is chiefly concerned with what have been conventionally recognized as the 
major features of the central government. Legal history, ecclesiastical problems, and 
the topics of local government and poor relief, while not completely neglected, are dis- 
cussed with a brevity which shows clearly enough the pressure to which the author of 
such a comprehensive summary is subjected by prescribed limits of space. Yet, on the 
whole, the work is far better balanced than its companion volume. In each of the seven 
sections into which the book is divided chronologically, the author gives some indication 
of the economic, intellectual, and political background, and also of the general line of 
constitutional development, before plunging into the details of his subject. In presenting 
these details he remembers that in some periods shifts in the distribution and exercise 
of power are most important, whereas in others merely a description of the structure 
and working of the main organs of government is called for. Therefore he varies the 
form of treatment from section to section, as the logic of the case demands. In the proc- 
ess he shows himself thoroughly conversant with most of the recent research in the field. 
Mr. Keir’s sympathies seem to lie rather with the monarch than with the subject. The 
Tudor rulers are represented as being more law-abiding and amenable to parliament 
than many observers have supposed. The deficiencies of the early Stuart parliaments 
are clearly set forth, and in the discussion of the recent period the demagogic and other 
perils inherent in a democracy receive considerable emphasis. 

It is inevitable that works by Englishmen on the constitutional history of their coun- 
try will assume a good deal of historical knowledge in their readers. The average Ameri- 
can college student may find the allusive style somewhat difficult to follow, but to the 
experienced teacher the volume should prove extremely useful. 

M. M. KNapPpeNn 


British shipping. By R. H. Toornton. Cambridge: University Press, 1939. 7s. 6d. 


A volume in a series on British institutions edited by Lord Stamp. This book is 
concerned with the history and policy of shipping and with the modern management of 
ships. 


Sea kings of England. Hawkins to Nelson, 1558-1805. By G. CALLENDER. New ed., 
3 vols. London: Longmans, 1939. Vol. I, 3s. 6d; Vols. II and ITI, 6s. 6d. each. 

England's sea officers. By Micuaret Lewis. London: Allen & Unwin, 1939. 10s. 6d. 

History of East London. By Str Husert LLEWELLYN Situ. New York: Macmillan, 
1939. 

A gateway of empire. By C. M. Mactnnes. London: Arrowsmith, 1939. 15s. 


The history of the city of Bristol and its relation to the imperial adventures who 
sailed from it. 
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A history of Carmarthenshire. Edited for the London Carmarthenshire Society by Sir 
Joun E. Luoyp. Cardiff: William Lewis, 1939. 30s. 

Northamptonshire and Rutland clergy from 1500. By the Rev. Henry Isnam Lonepen. 
Vol. III. Northampton: Archer & Goodwin, 1939. 10s. 6d. 

A short history of the Worshipful Company of Tylers and Bricklayers of the city of London. 
By Water Georce Bei. London: H. G. Montgomery, 1939. 


A history of one of the smaller city companies, containing some newly discovered 
documents in Elizabethan times, printed for private circulation. 

The sun at noon. Three biographical sketches: Elizabeth Cary, Viscountess Falkland, 
1585-1639; Lucas Cary, Viscount Falkland, 1610-1643; John Wilmot, Earl of 
Rochester, 1647-1680. By Kenneta B. Murpocx. New York: Macmillan, 1939. 
Pp. $27. $2.75. 

This volume is a series of connected sketches of three seventeenth-century figures, 
one chapter each being given to Lady Falkland and Lord Rochester and seven to Lord 
Falkland. To treat these persons as typical of their century would have been to focus 
history on eccentrics. The author has not done that. He has warned the reader, in his 
preface, that he is writing “‘biographical sketches” which are not intended to be “‘schol- 
arly.”’ His sketches, taken as such, are a good deal in the tradition of Lytton Strachey— 
the Strachey of Queen Victoria—or (to take a comparison from writings on the period 
under consideration) R. P. T. Coffin’s Laud and Dukes of Buckingham. Strachey, Cof- 
fin, and Murdock alike show the influence of the great seventeenth-century biographers 
and autobiographers—Clarendon (one of Mr. Murdock’s sources), Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, and the two famous biographers of Nicholas Ferrar. In a somewhat man- 
pered style and with a care which reveals the labor of love, Mr. Murdock has written 
essays in the greatest of English biographical traditions. And, to do them justice, they 
pass all the tests for scholarship as well, except in one respect. There are a good many 
unbridgeable gaps in our information about seventeenth-century persons; and the au- 
thor is not always unwilling to piece out knowledge with speculation; “‘perhaps’’ is sup- 
plemented by more than an occasional “‘must have,” “‘may,”’ and “‘no doubt.” 

Mr. Murdock takes his title from Donne. “Though . . . . thou have been benighted 
till now, . . . . now God comes to thee, not as in the dawning of the day .. . . but as 
the Sun at noon.” He identified “‘the Sun at noon’”’ with “‘religious assurance, the gift 
of God to His dependents”’; and he writes of Lady Falkland, Falkland, and Rochester as 
persons who sought that assurance, in their several ways. Remembering Donne’s recur- 
rent metaphor in which “Sun” and “‘Son” become identical, the reviewer would prefer 
a less modernist interpretation of the theological beliefs not only of the two Roman 
Catholics but of the Cambridge Platonist as well. But no period has been legitimately 
interpreted from so many different points of view as the English seventeenth century. 
To those who lived in it, it was a trying and disorganized age much like our own. To us, 
it seems full of life and charm, and Mr. Murdock is one of those who has been charmed 


by it. 
E. P. Cuase 


The royal prerogative, 1603-1649. A study in English political and constitutional ideas. 
By Francis D. Wormutu. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1939. Pp. 124. $2.00. 
Mr. Wormuth, one-time Sterling Fellow at Yale University and now instructor in 

government at Indiana University, broadens his admirable study of the royal preroga- 

tive absolute, separable and inseparable, disputable and indisputable, delegable and 
indelegable, to include many other aspects of the political thought of the seventeenth 
century. He has been led to a more comprehensive study of the nature of the state, the 
origin of government, and the philosophies that lie behind the ideas of controversialists 
about the law of England. Roger Manwaring, whose sermons even Laud thought it 
inexpedient to publish in 1628 but whose logical views came to be popular in the day 
when new and extreme theories of popular sovereignty threatened property rights as 
well as the structure of society, has indeed been rescued from the censure of the house of 
lords and made to tigare in the first rank of champions of royal sovereignty. After 
periods, like our own, of anarchy, confusion, and economic distress there always comes 
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a reaction in favor of despotism and peace at any price. Men cease to regard liberty as 
of any value. In such periods they will pose the question again with which Mr. Wor- 
muth ends his survey, as to whether or not the Filmers, who argue for monistic control 
and absolutism against the disruptive forces in society, are not, after all, right, and after 
that the question raised by Figgis as to whether or not the political theory of the present, 
which has ceased to be anything but utilitarian, represents a change of view likely to be 
lasting. If so, where again shall be found a sanction for that sense of the majesty of law 
and the obligatory duty of obedience necessary to the cohesion of a society which shall 
maintain both order and liberty? 
EvisaBeTH HopprEr 


An early seventeenth century calendar of records preserved in Westminster Palace treasury. 
Edited by F. Taytor. Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1939. 2s. 6d. 
Charles I and his earlier parliaments. A vindication and a challenge. By Haroun P. 

Cooke. London: Sheldon Press, 1939. 7s. 6d. 

The great Duke of Buckingham. By Cuartes Ricuarp CAMMELL. London: Collins, 
1939. 21s. 

The bride. By Marcaret Irwin. London: Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d. 

An historical novel, following The proud servant and The stranger prince, concerned 
with the events in the last year of Montrose’s life. 

Oliver Cromwell. By C. V. Wepawoop. London: Duckworth, 1939. 2s. 

The writings and speeches of Oliver Cromwell. By Witpur Cortez ABgort, with the as- 
sistance of CATHERINE D. Crane. Vol. II, The Commonwealth, 1649-1653. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1939. $5.00. 

Oliver Cromwell's latter end. By Freprerick JouN Variey. London: Chapman & Hall, 
1939. 2s. 6d. 

Strolling players and drama in the provinces, 1660-1765. By Syspit RosenreLp. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1939. 15s. 

On active service. By Wittiam W. Seymour. London: Bell, 1939. 12s. 6d. 

Records of British campaigns from the personal narratives of combatants from 1661 
to 1885. 

Letters of John Pinney, 1679-1699. Edited by Grorrrey Nuttauu. Oxford: University 
Press. 6s. 

The first volume of a series which covers the period from the time of Bunyan to that 
of Wordsworth. 

The corporation of Leicester, 1689-1836. By R. W. Greaves. (‘Oxford historical series,” 
edited by G. N. Ciark, C. R. Cruttrwe.t, and F. M. Powicke.) New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1939. Pp. 174. $3.50. 

This book, an outgrowth of an English doctoral thesis, explains the government of 
the borough of Leicester from 1689 to 1836, with some discussion of the period before 
1689. The government, or corporation, was based on the freemen, who formed a dimin- 
ishing proportion of the growing population. The freemen elected from their number 
the councilmen, who chose the aldermen from their circle. The council elected the two 
chamberlains, while the aldermen chose the mayor. Other officials were the bailiffs, a 
town solicitor, recorder, and the very important town clerk. Leicester was a close cor- 
poration, which throughout this period was smaller than the town itself. This study was 
not intended to be an economic or social history, but its valuable discussion of the cor- 
poration’s policy toward manufacturing, agriculture, the church, and national politics 
gives an occasional glimpse of town life. With the exception of the salaried position of 
town clerk, office-holding required both time and money. Therefore, the corporation 
sought to evade responsibility for the upkeep and well-being of the borough. This 
neglect, together with the people’s dislike of taxation, precluded or delayed many neces- 


sary improvements. The corporation, which was high church and high tory, found it 
increasingly difficult to survive against the combined strength of the whig county nobil- 
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ity and the whig nonconformist manufacturers, despite the practice of giving tories out- 
side the borough the right to vote. Ultimately, the sins and shortcomings of Leicester 
and other corporations led to the famous Municipal Reform Act of 1835. 

An extensive bibliography of largely primary materials makes the book exceptionally 
well documented. The index is ample. Unfortunately, the author often assumes the 
reader’s knowledge of facts, and he fails occasionally to explain the significance or rela- 
tionship of his data. 

C. W. Expon 


Background for Queen Anne. By JAMES SUTHERLAND. London: Methuen, 1939. 10s. 
6d. 

The Whig supremacy, 1714-1760. By Basuz Wiuurams. (“Oxford history of England.’’) 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. 464. $5.00. 

England under George I. By Wotra@ana Micnag.. Vol. II, The Quadruple Alliance. 
Translated by ANNEMARIE MacGrecor and Grorce E. MacGregor. (‘‘Studies in 
modern history,”’ edited by L. B. Namrer.) New York: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. 347. 
$7.00. 

Caroline of Ansbach, George the Second’s queen. By R. L. ARKELL. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1939. Pp. 338. $4.25. 

The first magazine: a history of the “‘Gentleman’s Magazine.” By C. LENNART CARLSON. 
(“Brown University studies,” Vol. VI.) Providence: Brown University Press, 1939. 
Pp. 281. $3.00. 

The North Briton. A study in political propaganda. By Grorce Nose. (“Columbia 
University studies in English and comparative literature,” No. 140.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. 274. $3.00. 

Edmund Burke. A prophet of the 18th century. By Str Pattie Maenus. London: Mur- 
ray, 1939. 15s. 

Edmund Burke and his kinsmen. A study of the statesman’s financial integrity and private 
relationships. By Dixon Wecter. (“University of Colorado studies,” Ser. B, 
“Studies in the humanities,’ Vol. I, No. 1.) Boulder: University of Colorado, 
1939. Pp. 113. $1.00. 

This is a heavily documented monograph, setting forth the relationships, especially 
in the economic field, that existed between Edmund Burke, his brother Richard, and 
his so-called “cousin,” William Burke. Other members of the Burke family receive but 
passing mention. The Burkes were prone to extravagance and financial speculation. 
They gambled in stocks and real estate, with unfortunate results, and incurred some em- 
barrassing debts. They concocted some fanciful schemes for acquiring great wealth, and 
their names became smirched with financial scandal. Mr. Wecter treats these cases at 
length, giving them more careful study than any writer has previously done. He has 
read all the printed matter on the Burkes and in addition has made use of the large 
quantity of Burke private papers at Wentworth Woodhouse, Yorkshire, and at Milton, 
near Peterborough. While the study of this manuscript material has enabled him to 
bring to light a great many illuminating details of minor nature, he has made no startling 
discovery that would lead us to revise cur opinion of Edmund and the other Burkes. 
He exculpates Edmund entirely from fraudulent dealing, as virtually all of the Burke 
biographers have done; at the same time he makes no defense of Richard and William, 
save to remind his readers that their practices were not uncommon in that “age of vastly 
rich West Indian planters and fabulous nabobs,”’ and sometimes on a much larger scale. 
Side by side with these financial dealings, Mr. Wecter portrays the remarkable devotion 
and loyalty of the Burke family. 

Sueitsy T. McCoy 

Peter Porcupine in America: the career of William Cobbett, 1792-1800. By Mary E iz- 
ABETH CLARK. Philadelphia: The author, 1939. Pp. 193. $2.00. 

From the point of view of a student of history, this dissertation, prepared under the 
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auspices of a department of English literature, has all of the weaknesses that might be 
anticipated. The author is not sufficiently familiar with the English scene which pro- 
duced the young Cobbett or with the intrigues and activities in the temporary capital 
of the United States in the administrations of Washington and John Adams, which were 
the background of his activities in this country, to enable her to appraise his writings 
or his influence. She has, however, searched industriously and fruitfully through contem- 
porary newspapers and the appropriate American repositories for letters, pamphlets, 
and other pertinent evidence concerning Cobbett and his work in the years covered by 
her study. Consequently her monograph contains many items of information and bibli- 
ography which will be of use to future historians interested in the career of ‘“Porcupine”’ 
in the United States. 
W. T. Laprape 


An eighteenth-century industrialist. Peter Stubs of Warrington, 1756-1806. By T.S. Asu- 

ToN. Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1939. Pp. 156. 8s. 6d. 

Peter Stubs was a file-manufacturer and innkeeper, and one of this volume’s many 
interesting sidelights is on the connection between these seemingly incongruous pur- 
suits. The inn with its brewery was the source of the paste used to cover the files at a 
certain stage in the process of filemaking, this paste consisting of malt dust and “‘barm- 
bottoms,” the dregs of beer barrels. Filemaking was then comparatively important, as 
the period preceded modern methods of molding, stamping, and pressing, the refine- 
ments of the lathe and the emery wheel, and the development of standardized, inter- 
changeable parts. Two chapters on labor describe the outworkers and the transition to 
factory labor; wage agreements before collective bargaining; and the almost universal 
indebtedness of workers to their employers in the metal trades, described by the author 
as the principal obstacle in the way of economic liberty. The story of Peter Stubs’s con- 
nection with combinations of filemakers and the regulation of prices throws new light 
on an age that is supposed to have been the golden age of competition. The account of 
transportation indicates that at least in this field of activity, which was carried on main- 
ly by wagoners and by individuals or small partnerships operating on the canals, there 
was almost unlimited competition. A chapter on ‘““The medium of exchange’ describes 
intimately the financial and monetary problems before banking facilities made possible 
the ready transfer of funds by check and before adequate supplies of legal-tender money 
were available. The account of Stubs as innkeeper is an intimate sketch that throws new 
light on one of the most fascinating aspects of eighteenth-century life. Briefly, the vol- 
ume is a creditable addition to recent studies in business history based on the intimate 
records of business firms. In the salvaging and use of the particularly significant records 
of firms in the north of England the author has again played a noteworthy part. 

Witt BowpEn 
Johann Christian Hiittners ‘Englische Miscellen.”’ Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der deutsch- 

englischen Beziehungen um 1800. By Pia Mi'uter. (‘Zeitung und Leben,” No. 67.) 

Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1939. Pp. 82. Rm. 3. 

Income tax in the Napoleonic wars. By ArtTuHur Hopr-Jones. (“Cambridge studies in 

economic history,” Vol. VI.) Cambridge: University Press, 1939. 

To Lord Byron. Feminine profiles based on unpublished letters, 1807-24. By GrorGE Pas- 

Ton and PETER QuENNELL. New York: Scribner's, 1939. Pp. 270. $3.75. 

The wanton queen. The story of Britain’s strangest queen. By E. E. P. Tispauu. London: 

Stanley Paul, 1939. 10s. 6d. 

Queen Caroline, wife of George IV. 

An Eton boy. Letters of James Milnes Gaskell from Eton and Oxford, 1820-1830. Edited 
by CHARLES Mitnes Gasket. London: Constable, 1939. 10s. 
A poet in parliament. The life of Winthrop Mackworth Praed, 1802-1839. By DrrEexk 

Hupson. London: Murray, 1939. 12s. 6d. 

The life of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. By A. J. Finperc. New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1939. Pp. 538. $10. 
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Turner. By Camttte Mavcwarr. Translated by Everive Byam Suaw. New York: 
Art Book Publications, 1939. $2.98. 

One hundred years in a Chelsea parish. Compiled by H1itpa Rep. London: J. B. Shears 
& Son, 1939. 1s. 6d. 

Journeys to England in Victoria’s early days, 1844-1859. By T. Fontane. Translated 
by Dororuy Harrison. London: Massie, 1939. 8s. 6d. 

A history of the Cobden Club. By Members or THE CiuB. London: Cobden-Sanderson, 
1939. 2s. 6d. 

The Stanleys of Alderley. Their letters between the years 1851-1865. Edited by Nancy 
Mitrorp. London: Chapman & Hall, 1939. 18s. 

Edward Lear: landscape painter and nonsense poet (1812-88). By ANaus Davinson. 
New York: Dutton, 1939. $3.75. 

Eighty-eight not out. By Harotp Hartiey. London: Muller, 1939. 12s. 6d. 
Reminiscences of one of the promoters of expositions in London since the seventies. 

The child in the crystal. By Lavy Sypit Lussock. London: Cape, 1939. 10s. 6d. 
A record of childhood and girlhood in the eighties of the last century in England. 


The Wolseley heritage. The story of Frances, Viscountess Wolseley and her parents. By 
Marsorig Pecram. London: Murray, 1939. 15s. 

When I was a boy. By GENERAL Str Ian Hamitton. London: Faber & Faber, 1939. 
18s. 

Lord Kitchener. By LisutTENANT-CoLoneL H. pe Warrevitie. London: Blackie, 
1939. 5s. 

Bishop Taylor Smith. By Rev. E. L. Lanaston. London: Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 
1939. 7s. 6d. 
The chaplain-general of the British army from 1901 through the war of 1914. 

Baden-Powell. By R. H. Kiernan. Philadelphia: David McKay, 1939. 

Records and reactions, 1856-1939. By the Ear. or Mippueton, K.P. New York: Dut- 
ton, 1939. $3.50. 

C. F. G. Masterman. By Lucy Masterman. London: Nicholson & Watson, 1939. 18s. 

All in the day’s work. By ComMaNnpEr C. L. Kerr. London: Rich & Cowan, 1939. 15s. 

Spoils of opportunity, an autobiography. By Janet Mitcueiy. New York: Dutton, 
1939. Pp. 296. $3.00. 
Memoirs of a British woman journalist since 1906. 

A memoir of Montague Rhodes James. By S.G. Lussock. Cambridge: University Press, 
1939. 5s. 

‘Royal Mail.’ A centenary history of the Royal Mail Line, 1839-1939. By T. A. Busu- 
ELL. London: Trade and Travel Publications, 1939. 10s. 6d. 

Fifty years of ocean hazard. By Commopore Str Cuarites G. Maturson. London: 
Hutchinson, 1939. 8s. 6d. 

Through mighty seas, or the romance of a little windjammer. By LinuTENANT-COLONEL 
Henry Hucues. London: Foyle, 1939. 10s. 6d. 
The history of “The pride of Wales,” a three-masted barque built in the past cen- 
tury. 

Old gods falling. By Maucotm Extwin. London: Collins, 1939. 15s. 
A survey of popular English literature, 1887-1914. 


Introductions to English literature. By Evwtx Muir. Vol. V, The present age from 1914. 
London: Cresset Press, 1939. 6s. 
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Agriculture in the twentieth century. Essays presented to Sir Daniel Hall. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1939. 15s. 

A history of investment trusts in Dundee, 1873-1938. By J. C. Gitpert. London: King, 
1939. 6s. 

The Church of Scotland. A short history. By G. D. HENpErRson. Edinburgh: Church of 
Scotland Youth Committee, 1939. 3s. 6d. 

The life and works of Colvin Smith, 1796-1875. By R. C. M. Coivin-Smitu. Aberdeen: 
University Press, 1939. 21s. 
A biography of the Scottish artist based upon his letters. 


IRELAND 


Une histoire d’Irlande. By C. M. Garnier. Paris: Aubier, 1939. Fr. 25. 

The sword of light. From the Four Masters to Douglas Hyde, 1636-1938. By Desmonp 
Ryan. London: Barker, 1939. 12s. 6d. 
An historical study of the revival of the Gaelic language. 


The will and family of Hugh O’ Neill, Earl of Tyrone. Edited by the Rev. Paut Watsn. 
Dublin: Sign of the Three Candles, 1939. 2s. 6d. 

Life of an Irish soldier. Reminiscences of General Sir Alerander Godley, G.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Foreword by LieuTENANT-GENERAL Lorp BapEn-Powe.t, O.M., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O., K.C.B., Lu.D. New York: Dutton, 1939. Pp. xiii+363. $3.75. 


““....and most of all red, red, red, for the infantry officers ride as hard as the 
cavalry.” 

This characteristic of the British officer, which so puzzled the Brigadier Gerard, is 
the keynote of this interesting and amusing memoir of a most soldierly soldier and a 
most Irish Irishman. In his very first line General Godley establishes the era of his 
book by noting that he was born in 1867, “the year Hermit won the Derby in a snow- 
storm’’; and goes on in his next sentence to outline the military career of his father. 
And from then on, we never miss for a moment either of the writer’s two passions, rid- 
ing and soldiering. As a subordinate theme we have his early inclination for the navy 
and his interest in yachting, mentioned in one of his last chapters. 

After the United Services College at Westward Ho!, where he slept in the dormitory 
with Rudyard Kipling, he joined the Dublin Fusiliers and served his apprenticeship 
under Colonel Cleland, ‘‘one of the last of the old East India Company’s officers,” who 
“‘lunched and dined in the mess, but breakfasted in his own quarters, it was always said 
on red pepper.’ General Godley’s recollections of his seven years in Ireland include, 
vaguely, some very hard and practical military training and, vividly, a deal of hunting, 
racing, and polo. At his next station, in England, the riding continued much as before, 
and the military training broadened to include the staff college and pioneer work in 
mounted infantry organization. This brings him to the Jameson raid and the subse- 
quent troubles in South Africa, where he saw his first active service; and so on to his 
retirement, the same elements appearing in every British war, ever intensified. That 
one man could find time and strength to do all he did, must call for the admiration of 
every soldier and sportsman. 

Everything is told at a breakneck pace and most charmingly. The point of view is 
always personal; he never lectures or preaches, even when most serious. One dislikes to 
criticize so pleasant a book; but if a criticism is to be made, perhaps it is precisely in 
this personal attitude. The writer sees what he writes so clearly that he cannot refrain 
from giving the names of all concerned, so that one is distracted from attention to what 
was done by the names of those who did it. He closes with a heartfelt and soldierly 
tribute to the infantry soldier, “‘wielding his rifle . . . . as he wielded his bow and arrow 
at Crecy.” 


Ourver Lyman SPAULDING 
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ITALY 


The story of Italy. By K. Dorotnea Vernon. London: Clark, 1939. 8s. 6d. 

The history of Italy is presented especially to form a background for the description 
of works of art in all the great periods. 

Lucrezia Borgia. By M. Betuonct. Milan: Mondadori, 1939. Pp. 726. L. 30. 

Umbria guerriera. By Marta Luisa Frumt. Milan: Ceschina, 1939. Pp. 396. L. 15. 
Three condottieri of the Renaissance: Fortebracchio da Montone, Piccimimo, and 

Garramelata. 

Leon Battista Alberti, teorico e architetto del Rinascimento. By M. L. Genearo. Milan: 
Hoepli, 1939. Pp. 120. L. 15. 

Carteggi di Francesco Guicciardini. Edited by R. Pautmoroccati. Vol. I, 1499—31 di- 
cembre 1516. (“‘Fonti per la storia d’Italia.””) Bologna: Zanichelli, 1939. Pp. xv+ 
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Geschichte der islamischen Volker und Staaten. By Cart BrocKELMANN. Munich: Ol- 
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Shliman. Arkheolog, 1822-1890 (Schliemann. Archaeologist, 1822-90]. By M. MrYEro- 
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‘EdAnvix) Snuocwypadgia [Greek journalism]. By I. Myrates and K. Meyer. Athens, 
1939. Pp. 223. 


Since the last history of the Greek press was published nine years ago (Journal, III 
[1931], 309-10), there have been many changes which warrant a new survey. Many 
newspapers have come and gone; there is a strict censorship; the radio competes; six- 
day journalism has been introduced; caricatures abolished; and the price doubled. Still 
Athens has eleven morning and five evening papers, and the French Messager d’ Athénes 
is in its sixtieth year, while the Piraeus has eight dailies, Salonika nine, Patras four, and 
Kalamata, the birthplace of journalism on Greek soil in 1821, though the first Greek 
newspaper was published at Vienna in 1790, also 4. The present book traces the history 
of the press from 1821 to the current year, pointing out the impetus given to it in 1873, 
when the newspapers became dailies. There is no mention of the existence in the Finlay 
library of the British Archaeological School of the only known copy of No. 20 of the 
Hellenika Chronika of Missolonghi, suppressed by order of Byron because it espoused 
the cause of Hungary against Austria. The book contains brief biographies of leading 
journalists, several of whom are also distinguished as authors, like the veteran Kam- 
pouroglous, historian of Turkish Athens. In Greece le journalisme méne @ tout; several 
journalists have become diplomatists, like Mr. Cadamanos, formerly editor of the 
Néon Asty, and long minister in London, whose memoirs are announced. Venizelos 
wrote articles in the Kéryz, the present premier wrote in the Ephemeris tén Hellénon 
in 1935. One famous journalist, Soures, the modern Aristophanes, who edited and wrote 
advertisements and all in verse, the comic Romeés, has been honored with a bust in the 
Zappeion. Greek newspapers published abroad, notably those of New York as early as 
1894, Chicago, and San Francisco, are mentioned; but Britain no longer has a Greek 
press, though there was recently talk of starting an English daily in Athens, where a 
German paper is issued weekly. Two previous attempts to publish an English paper 
there failed. One of the most influential of former Greek newspapers, the néa Heméra, 
was published at Trieste from 1855 to 1912, when it was transferred to Athens, where 
it died in 1928. The bibliography omits the Short history of the Greek press by Demetrius 
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Kalopothakes, the Greco-American journalist, who was director of the press bureau, in 
a Though the Greek press was mainly political, the authors preserve strict impar- 
tiality. 

Witu1am MILLER 


La Serbie et son église. By JEAN Movusset. Paris: Droz, 1939. Pp. 523. Fr. 80. 

Die Entstehung des jugoslawischen Staates. By Kanu Scui.uina. Dresden: Dillert, 1939. 
Pp. 167. Rm. 5. 

Alexander of Yugoslavia: The story of the king who was murdered at Marseilles. By 
STEPHEN GraHam. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939. Pp. 329. $3.00. 
This work opens with a comprehensive account of the immediate background and 

staging in October, 1934, of the assassination of King Alexander of Yugoslavia. Also it 

deals, though in somewhat limited scope, with significant events in Alexander’s life and 
with the setting of his life and reign in the history of Yugoslavia. The author has treated 
in a relatively detailed fashion the political and international ramifications of the plot 
of the monarch’s assassination. Moreover, in a section near the close of the work he has 
surveyed the procedure and influence of the trial of the assassins. The work clearly has 
been prepared in the style of a “modern” biography or detective story, with practically 
no documentation except that of a general bibliography of Serbian and unpublished 
sources and a very inadequate indication in the text of the sources from which the au- 
thor has obtained important information. Nonetheless, according to a statement on the 
wrapper of the book, it was written “‘with the assistance of the Queen of Yugoslavia, 
the Prince Regent, the ex-Prime Minister, and others . . . . who talked with the author 
and put State Archives at his disposal.’’ He at any rate has ventured upon a note- 
worthy pioneer undertaking which undoubtedly will serve a valuable purpose particu- 
larly in suggesting the direction and scope for further investigations. There is in the 
work far too much eulogy of Alexander and of his father, Peter I, as friends of peace and 
democracy; but, in the opinion of the reviewer, the author has succeeded convincingly 
in establishing that the Italian and Hungarian governments were seriously involved in 
the encouragement and promotion within their territories of the activities of organized 
bands of Croatian terrorists and has indicated practically beyond a doubt that responsi- 
ble Italians were involved directly in financing the assassination plot that led immedi- 
ately to the death of the Yugoslav monarch. 

F. S. Ropkry 


Dheté vjet mbretni 1928-1938. By Zos Xoxa. Tirana: Shtypur ne Shtypskronien, 1939. 
Pp. 344. 

An official history of King Zog’s reign. 

La Romania. Da Decebalo a Carol II. By S. Srpit1a. Bologna: Cappelli, 1939. Pp. 
273. L. 12. 
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pi. Budapest: Egyetemi Gérég Filolégiai Intézet, 1939. Pp. 270. 

Ruméanien und die Mittelmichte von der russisch-tiirkischen Krise 1877/78 bis zum Buka- 
rester Frieden vom 10. August 1913. By Ernst Ese.. (“Historische Studien,” No. 
351.) Berlin: Ebering, 1939. Pp. 244. Rm. 9.60. 

Kamal Atatiirk’s land. The evolution of modern Turkey. By Auacust, Ritter von Krat. 
Translated by KennetH Benton. London: King, 1939. 7s. 6d. 

Le partage du proche-Orient. By JEAN Picuon. Paris: Peyronnet, 1939. Pp. 400. Fr. 20. 

Oriental assembly. By T. E. Lawrence. Edited by W. A. Lawrence. London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate, 1939. 10s. 6d. 


A series of essays and other materials, including the diary of a journey across the 
Euphrates Valley in 1911 and the original introductory chapter to Seven pillars of wis- 
dom. This chapter, suppressed on the advice of G. Bernard Shaw, makes clear that 
Lawrence was aware that the promises which he made to the Arabs would not be ful- 
filled by the British government. 
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feriority, and travesty of parliamentarism throughout the Balkans, Mr. Roucek takes 
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lar economic and social problems and of the strife of parties since the close of the Great 
War. At the end he deals with Macedonia and what he calls, somewhat vaguely, 
“Balkan foreign policies.” It was possible to record the Italian seizure of Albania as the 
book was passing through the press. An immense amount of information is made avail- 
able in convenient form and without bias, and the bibliographies are adequate without 
being overwhelming. 
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University Press, 1939. Pp. xvi+203. $2.00. 

Similar to the preceding title but prepared by various hands and somewhat less his- 
torical in its approach. Hungary and Turkey are included, as well as the Balkan states; 
and Part II contains full statistical information concerning economics, trade, and fi- 
nance. Ten excellent black-and-white maps enhance the value of this useful volume. 
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92. Ir. 70k. 
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Razgrom belogvardeyskogo myatezha v Yaroslarlye v 1918 god |The suppression of the 
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izdatelstvo, 1939. Pp. 112. 2r. 25k. 

Die verratene Armee. By Konstantin W. Sakuarow. Berlin: Reichel, 1939. Pp. 438. 
A history of Kolchak’s army. 

Borba za krasnyi Petrograd 1919 g. [The contest for Red Petrograd]. By G. Karayev. 
Moscow: Voyenizdat, 1938. Pp. 87. 

Chrezvychayny komissar. Povest o rabotye tovarishch Ordzhonikidze na Severnom Kavkazye 
v 1918-19 gg. {Commissar extraordinary. Chronicle of the work of comrade Ordzhoni- 
kidze in northern Caucasus in 1918-19]. By V. Sasuin and Z. Fazin. Kiev: Gos- 
politizdat, 1939. Pp. 216. 3r. 50k. 

K voprosu ob istorii bolshevistskikh organizatsiy v Zakavkazye [On the question of the his- 
tory of the bolshevist organization in Transcaucasia]. By L. Bertya. Moscow: Iz- 
datelstvo literatury na inostrannom yazykye, 1939. Pp. 208. Ir. 75k. 

Serget Mironovich Kirov, 1886-1934. Kratkii biograficheskii ocherk [Biographical 
sketches]. Moscow: Izdatelstvo politicheskoy literatury, 1939. Pp. 112. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Manuel historique de la question du Slesvig (1906-1939). By Franz pE Jessen. Paris: 
Pedone, 1939. Pp. 904. Fr. 280. 
Karl XII. 1682-1707. By Frans G. Burcen. Translated by Konstantin Reicuarpt. 
Zurich: Sperber, 1939. Pp. 476. Fr. 14. 
The rise of modern industry in Sweden. By G. A. Montgomery. London: King, 1939. 
10s. 6d. 
Sweden: a modern democracy on ancient foundations. By Nits Heruitz. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1939. Pp. 127. $2.00. 
Strange it is these days to come across a book on Sweden which does not discuss the 
co-operative movement, but hopeful it is to find one which attempts to explain the 
— structure of the country as a stage in a long evolutionary process rather than as a 
ucky jump into utopia. The key to the treatment may be discovered in the author’s 
sentence: “Sweden was a school of self-government where the people were educated to 
look upon the state and the municipalities neither as foreign, hostile powers nor as in- 
struments for promoting their own interests, but as a common concern, for which they 
had to share the responsibility” (p. 90). It is this attitude which leads to the continual 
revision of the constitution, to the far-reaching powers of the judiciary as administra- 
tive courts of appeal, to the state control of communications and natural resources, to 
the comparative weakness of special-interest pressure groups, and to the general pliabil- 
ity of political institutions in the hands of an intelligent, self-restrained populace. The 
book is far from being a debunking one, a fact which, combined with a rather prosaic 
style and lack of personalities or incidents, will prevent it from counteracting the exag- 
gerated rhapsodies of Mr. Childs. A book with the spirit and structure of this one, but 
three times as long, with more of the dynamics of history and politics, would fill a real 
need. Meantime this small volume, written by a recognized authority, is usefully sug- 


gestive. 
FRANKLIN D. Scorr 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Geschichte des spanischen und portugiesischen Volkes. By Richarp Konetzke. (“Die 
grosse Weltgeschichte,”’ No. 8.) Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut, 1939. Pp. 428. 
Rm. 19.50. 
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The voyage of Pedro Alvares Cabral to Brazil and India. Translated with introduction and 
notes by WiLt1AM Brooks GREENLEE. London: Hakluyt Society, 1939. 25s. 


Roger l’ Estrange’s Autobiography. By C. L’Estrance Ewen. Paignton: The author, 

1939. Is. 

An examination of Dominick Daly’s Adventures of Roger l Estrange, published in 
1896, which purports to be the autobiography of L’Estrange who took part in De Soto’s 
Florida expedition. Mr. Ewen produces evidence to the effect that L’Estrange is a 
mythical character. 


La vie tragique d'une reine d’Espagne. Marie-Louise de Bourbon-Orléans, niéce de Louis 
XIV. By M. Bassenne. Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1939. Pp. 336. Fr. 60. 

Badische Truppen in Spanien, 1808-1814. By Erich BLANKENHORN. (“Deutsche Wehr 
am Oberrhein,”’ No. 5.) Karlsruhe: Braun, 1939. Pp. 79. Rm. 2.80. 


International law and diplomacy in the Spanish civil strife. By Norman J. PaDELForD. 
New York: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. xxvii+710. $6.00. 


We are still too close to the international complications of the recent Spanish civil 
war to evaluate them in a definitive manner. The national complications and ideological 
issues involved veil too many important implications. There are too many documents 
yet to be uncovered which are necessary for an objective interpretation. Nevertheless, 
Professor Padelford has detached himself from contemporary subjectivity and ap- 
proached these problems in an impartial and comprehensive manner. He surveys and 
interprets such problems as the legal status of the contesting parties, the attacks on 
foreign commerce, the nonintervention system, the policy of the League of Nations, 
diplomatic and consular problems, the policy of the United States, and the problems 
related to the conclusion of the struggle. The aim of the author is restricted to an im- 
partial discussion of “‘some of the outstanding problems . . . . evoked by the conflict 
and upon which reliable information has been procurable.” He has treated both law 
and diplomacy, lest he “‘place international Jaw in an artificial chamber’ and “‘distort 
the situation as it actually existed between 1936 and 1939.’ Mr. Padelford has suc- 
ceeded admirably in the realization of this aim. His basis of approach is theoretical and 
juridical, but he has been realistic in arriving at his conclusions. 

It is impossible at this time to ascertain the precise roles played by the powers which 
intervened in the conflict or even the extent to which the nonintervention effort was a 
veil for diplomatic chicanery. Mr. Padelford remarks in this connection: “Quietly, in- 
formally and expeditiously, in ways peculiarly familiar to certain European civil serv- 
ices, the Non-Intervention system was brought to a close, and its copious but little used 
records filed in those impressive repositories where after the passage of appropriate 
decades of time and the accumulation of that awe-inspiring film of archival dust future 
generations of historians and international lawyers may cautiously be permitted to dis- 
cover that doubtless there was some foreign intervention in Spain during the years 
1936-1939.”’ In fact, the jubilant celebration of the return of the Condor Legion, the 
Lincoln Battalion, and the Italian host anticipates the removal of the archival dust. 
Professor Padelford has made the task easier for a later interpretation by his contem- 
porary evaluation of events. His test is copiously annotated with references and docu- 
mentary quotations. The most valuable portion of the volume, however, consists of the 
fifteen appendixes, which include the most important documents relating to the inter- 
national complications of the civil war. Many of these were so ephemeral in character 
that the author has endeavored ‘‘to assemble them, translate them, and reproduce them 
in permanent and usable form.’ The appendixes and footnotes compensate for the 
omission of a bibliography. 

Ruea Marss Situ 


SWITZERLAND 
Biisingen am Hochrhein, die reichsdeutsche Insel in der Schweiz. By Orro Weiner. 
Biisingen: Verlag Gemeinde Biisingen, 1939. Pp. 144. 
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basis for understanding the history and civilization of Europe. Then the 
pageant of events is viewed in much closer perspective through the Middle Ages, 
Renaissance and Reformation, the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, the French Revolution and Napoleonic Era, the nineteenth century, 
and the twentieth century, up to the present time. In brief, this isa comprehen- 
sive survey of the history, civilization, culture, and of the expansion of Europe. 


History in its broadest sense appears in these pages. Unimportant facts and 
the minutiae of historical detail are subordinated to the sweeping picture of 
political and social developments. Thus the book gives an interpretation that 
is essential to an understanding of the significance of the ever:ts of history. 


Periopic surveys of art, science and literature—brilliant in their exposition 
and vital to an understanding of the progress of culture-—are an outstanding 
feature of this book. Thus, against a well-integrated background is developed 
an appreciation of the reasons for the growth of our modern civilization and its 
present social organization. 


In one volume 1297 pages 6X9 Cloth Illustrated $5.00 
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early times to 1500 A.D., and Volume II from 1500 A.D. to the Present. Either of 
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By James B. Hedges, srown university 


This new book presents an illuminating study of the part played by the J 
Canadian Pacific Railway in the settling and development of the vast | 


Canadian prairie country. It is based entirely on original sources, includ- 
ing a large amount of manuscript material from the archives of the Canadi- 


an Pacific Railway made available for the first time. Anyone interestedin |» 


the history of the West or in railroad history, as well as in Canadian 
history, will find here much fascinating material. $4.00 — 
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| negotiations, from their incep- 
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| . about a slackening of the rival- 

| ry between Great Britain and 
Russia, thereby making pos- 
sible the eventual completion 
of the Triple Entente. 
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From ‘unpublished Foreign Office cor- 
respondence and periodicals of the day 
comes this analysis of the crisis in public — 
opinion which arose over the govern- 
ment’s handling of Turkish atrocities in 
Bulgaria. A crucial chapter in the lives 
of Disraeli and Gladstone and impor- 
tant to later British foreign policy. $3 
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